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REPORT. 



To the Honorable General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island : 

The Board of Education, in presenting its Fourteenth 
Annual Report, finds itself enibarrassed in its desire to speak 
in terms of congratulation of the educational condition and 
prospect, by the recollection of two or three awkward statis- 
tical items, to which attention was called by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools in his Annual Report for 1882, and 
which it may be not amiss to recall here : 

ILLITERACY. 

Of all the Northern States Rhode Island has in her popu- 
lation the largest proportion of illiterates, "her percentage 
of all who are ten years of age and over being 11.2, against 
an average of 5.9 for all the other Northern States and ter- 
ritories. Of foreign-born illiterates we have 27.3 per cent., 
or there are more than a quarter of those of foreign birth 
who cannot sign their own names. This is a larger propor- 
tion than is found in any other State or territory in the Union." 
So far as these two percentages indicate imported adult 
ignorance little need be said, for there is little to be hoped 
in the way of improvement. But it is a more urgent mat- 
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ter that is suggested by the further statistical item that, 
among the six New England States, Rhode Island holds an 
ignoble pre-eminence for the illiteracy of its native-born 
white population. " The percentage of native white persons, 
ten years of age and upwards, who cannot write is 2.9, a rate 
double that of the rest of New England, nearly three times 
as large as that of Connecticut, and four times that of Massa- 
chusetts." These statements are made on the authority of 
the U. S. Census Bureau, and are based, upon the census 
returns for 1880. Viewed absolutely, it may not be a seri- 
ous menace to the welfare of the State that out of every 
hundred of its population above ten years of age somewhat 
less than three should not have attained even that slight 
amount of education which is indicated by the ability to 
write one's name. But when we are disposed to congratu- 
late ourselves on the relative excellence of our own educa- 
tional system as compared with those of neighboring com- 
monwealths, it may be worth while to bear in mind that 
ofl&cial statistical figures are less complimentary to us than 
we, possibly, are disposed to be to ourselves. As long as 
Rhode Island stands last — and last by a considerable inter- 
val, — in such a tabular statement as that to which reference 
is made (and which may be found on p. 115 of Reports for 
1882) there is a call &>r other action than self-gratulation. , 

While we are not, however, disposed to make too much 
of this comparative exhibit, nor to forget that figures often 
mislead, for want of proper interpretation, we find in it the 
suggestion of two important needs; 1st., of a right system 
and 2d., of a vigorous administration of the system. We 
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undertake here no general discussion of our State system of 
Public Education. We only take the opportunity to re- 
affirm our conviction of the importance of making compul- 
sory education one of its elements. With a population made 
up as ours is, and composed, in considerable measure, of 
persons whose own immediate interest is opposed to the 
permanent interest of their children and of the State, no 
measure short of this will be found adequate to the need. 
That we should be behind other States, our neighbors, in 
the matter of educational attainment might be only our mis- 
fortune. That we should be behind them in recognizing and 
adopting the only suflBcient remedy for the trouble would 
be something other than a misfortune. We do therefore 
find matter of congratulation in the action taken by your 
Honorable Body in April last in enacting a comprehensive 
Truant Law distinctly embodying the theory of compulsory 
education. 

TRUANT LAW. 

As to the results of the new law, the short time,-— only 
three months, — that has elapsed since it became operative, 
is insufficient for a judgment. It is not yet fairly in opera- 
tion. Quite ppssibly some modification of the law itself may 
be found necessary, before it will accomplish its purpose. 
In an elaborate enactment, involving as this one does con- 
flicting interests, not always easy of adjustment, and touch- 
ing men where they are very sensitive to interference, namely 
in their domestic relations, it would not be strange if this 
were so. While, moreover, the enactment of the new law 
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is in itself a subject of congratulation, we yet recognize the 
fact that no law is self-enforcing. It is not now for the first 
time that an act stands on the Statute Book of Rhode Island, 
recognizing the authority of the State to abridge, — whether 
by direct interference or indirect, — the parent's power of 
dictating the occupations of his child. Former laws, how- 
ever, restricting such employment of young persons as 
would debar them from opportunities of school attendance, 
have accomplished little, for the sufficient reason that they 
have not been enforced. It is an important question whether 
the present one is to prove, like those which it supersedes, 
hrutum fulmen. The enforcement of the law not being 
made the business of any salaried officer directly responsible 
to the State, the active co-operation of city and town coun- 
cils not being secured by making the payment to each town 
or city of its share of the school moneys conditional upon 
compliance with the law ; failure of any council to act ipyolv- 
ing no more serious consequence to itself than to be ''re- 
ported '■ by the local school committee to the State Board 
of Education, the guarantees of success contained in the new 
law itself amount to little. It is indeed an encouraging 
feature that responsibility for success is by the law itself 
practically lodged in large measure with the local School 
Committees, where, if in any executive quarter, it seems 
hopeful to look for honest zeal, intelligent interest and inde- 
pendence. After all however the law is practically one of 
local option, and its success in any community must depend 
on the general interest, public spirit and enthusiasm of the 
community itself 
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To say that no State, nor any local community, can under 
our American system safely undervalue general intelligence, 
is to utter a truism. It is more to the purpose to insist on 
the importance of counteracting by general measures the 
natural tendency on the part of those oppressed in the strug- 
gle for existence, to deprive the young children, over whom 
they have present control, but who themselves have pros- 
pective civil responsibilities and present, though unrealized, 
rights, of the opportunity of preparing themselves by some 
measure of school training for their own part in this same 
struggle, upon which everyone enters handicapped who 
enters upon it not only unenlightened but without such aids 
to securing enlightenment as are furnished by even a mod- 
erate degree of skill in the simple arts of reading, writing 
and the use of figures. General legislation can do some- 
thing in this work of counteraction, in the way both of aid 
and of moderate constraint. But the responsibility lies much 
more with each local community, and especially with those 
charged with the duty of public administration therein. 

SUPERVISION. 

We need not enlarge here upon the familiar topic of the 
importance of seeking always the most competent teachers, 
whether from within or from without the town, and of offer- 
ing such reasonable compensation as shall attract to the office 
persons whose abilities open to them spheres of activity from 
which they will not be likely to turn aside to embrace a 
career which holds out to them inadequate returns. We 
do desire however to touch upon a kindred topic, that of 
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supervision. There is a supervision which does, and another 
which does not, to any considerable purpose, supervise. 
As a rule, there is no school and no teacher whose work 
will not be better done under the gentle constraint and the 
inspiration of knowing that it is carefully followed, watched, 
encouraged and aided by some one authorized and responsi- 
ble person, who makes it his own interest and concern. 
Every organization for any form of activity needs a compe- 
tent and responsible head. This is eminently true of our 
Public School system. No town can aflford to be without a 
thoroughly qualified superintendent of its schools, even if, to 
secure that advantage, it be necessary to combine with an 
adjoining town. Efficient superintendence may go a long 
way towards supplying the deficiency resulting from inex- 
perience or even incompetency in teachers, from inadequacy 
of school accommodations, from local isolation. It may even 
help to mitigate the evils of that lingering relic of a by-gone 
age, the "District System*" If all the towns of the State 
could be awakened to a sense of the importance and value 
of such superintendence, and would address themselves to 
securing it, either independently, or, if necessary, conjointly 
with neighboring communities, it is believed that the results 
would soon appear in an increase of educational prosperity 
which would abundantly justify the action taken and the 
expense incurred. 

SCHOOL FUND. 

The connection will not be inappropriate if we venture 
here to call the attention of your Honorable Body to a mat- 
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ter which the Board has had under consideration, namely 
that of an increase in the annual appropriation by the State 
for general educational work. The present amount to be 
annually appropriated ($90,000) was fixed more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago. In that interval the number of scholars 
has increased by nearly 50 per cent, or from 28,000 to 
almost 42,000. The cost of maintaining the schools has also 
greatly advanced, has in fact nearly doubled. We therefore 
recommend that the amount of annual appropriation be raised 
to 8120,000. We further recommend that the payment 
year by year to any town of its share of the additional ap- 
propriation be made conditional upon the town's adopting 
an efficient system of paid supervision. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

In connection with this general topic of local watchfulness 
of the interests of public education we call attention to the 
increasing importance of our Primary Schools. An interest- 
ing though painful manifestation of the increasing competi- 
tion in industrial pursuits, and of that " struggle for exist- 
ence " of which we have already spoken, is the tendency to 
compress the child's school education into a very few of its 
earliest years. As a result the training of a steadily increas- 
ing number of children begins and ends in the Primary 
School, into which moreover the effort is made to introduce 
the child at the earliest possible age, the moving considera- 
tion being in very many cases, doubtless, not so much the 
promotion of the child's own advancement as the securing 
more freedom for the parent's labors. As a further result. 
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the Primary Schools in some of our manufacturing towns 
become greatly over-crowded, and the teachers burdened 
with the care of multitudes so great that they can do justice 
neither to these nor to themselves. Were over-crowding 
the whole of the trouble, the remedy would be simple, 
namely to increase the number of schools and of teachers. 
But it is a question worthy of serious consideration by those 
charged with the direction of school affairs in the various 
towns and villages, whether there is not room and need for 
changes in our primary system in other, — and if so, in what, — 
directions, especially in view of our changing social condi- 
tions. The Primary School has hitherto been regarded as 
simply preliminary to something else. There the little ones 
are to be brought under discipline, reduced to some kind of 
shape, as wooden blocks are rudely hewn for the turning 
table, and trained in the simplest elements of book learning. 
All is to be done in a wholesale way, one treatment sufficing 
for all. Any young person who herself has had a decent 
common school education, and has force enough of character 
to keep her restless flock in subordination to her will, is con- 
sidered competent for the post of teacher, since that which 
is lacking in the primary training is to be supplied when the 
child comes under the more careful and specialized super- 
vision of the school of higher grade. She may be one 
whose purposed career of teaching will ultimately result in 
failure, but it is in the Primary School that she must be 
allowed to make her first essay. The training of the Primary 
School is mainly formal, the system largely artificial and 
conventional. In our last Annual Report we spoke of home 
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education, and sought to set forth the ideal of the develop- 
ment of the budding soul of the child, under the watchful, 
nurturing care of the home. But we know that, in sober 
reality, for a large part of those who flock to our Primary 
Schools, the home life has little enough of the ideal about 
it. Cannot then our primary system be so modified and 
improved as to supply, to a greater extent than it does, that 
which is wanting at home ? Many indications point to the 
conclusion that there is needed to-day for the welfare, — not 
to say the salvation, — of the body politic of this nation, the 
bringing to bear upon the lives of the children influences 
more penetrating and benign than those which merely stim- 
ulate and develope the intellectual faculties, influences which 
presumably are felt in the home life, but which in fact to a 
very large number of children are absent there, and will 
never be brought to bear upon them unless they can be 
evolved in the realm of the Primary teacher. The need of 
such influences from the teacher herself is greater now than 
formerly for the reason that more than formerly children of 
well ordered homes, of careful nurture, are withheld from the 
lower grades of public schools. The general subject is too 
large for full discussion within our present narrow limits. 
With one or two practical, though not very definite, sugges- 
tions we leave it: 1st. Cannot those charged with the duty 
of selection adopt a higher, and in some ways different, ideal 
of the true Primary teacher, seeking to approximate to the 
realization of the ideal of one who shall be in the true sense 
a lady, who shall be intelligent but also wise, large-minded 
and large of heart, animated more by a sense of vocation 
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than by the desire of earning her subsistence, firm of will 
but self controlled, patient and tranquil, but energetic and 
fertile in resource, naturally moving in, and capable of 
guiding her charge through, wider and richer fields than that 
of text- books, at the same time accurate and thorough, of a 
nature impressive and influential, finally, — and especially, — 
not a novice, but tried and approved as one by nature and 
training qualified for, and whose heart is in, her work ? 

2d. The attempt to approximate the realization of such 
an ideal involves of course the necessity of raising the esti- 
mate of the importance of the Primary School, and of the 
dignity of the station of its head. The station must be 
regarded not as a stepping-stone to something higher, but 
as high enough in itself. The head may if necessary have 
committed to her the training of apprentice teachers, who 
are to pass on to other grades. But her own position must 
be accounted as high as the highest, with which is of course 
involved the necessity of making the compensation to cor- 
respond, equal to what the teacher could command in any 
grade. 

3d. Might there not with advantage be introduced a new 
grade preliminary to the Primary, for children, abundantly 
numerous as they would be found, too young for the more 
formal instruction of that stage, yet very sensitive to mould- 
ing moral influences more valuable to them perhaps for life 
than any to be subsequently felt, as well as to rudimentary 
intellectual impressions and awakenings, likely to be greatly 
helpful in their subsequent brief course of school training ? 
For we have still in mind the needs especially of that large 
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class who go no further than the Primary or Intermediate 
grade. Such a Sub-Primary school or Kindergarten, it hardly 
need be added, would imperatively require the services of 
specially adapted and competent teachers. Nowhere so 
thoroughly as there would mere routine and the " sad me- 
chanic exercise " of the sluggish or incompetent be misap- 
plied. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The work of Evening Schools still goes on, and with 
profit. In various towns the experience of years is found 
of value and has been turned to account in giving to the 
work a more substantial character. It is to be regretted 
that in some localities where the need of them would seem 
to be specially urgent, these schools have, from lack of 
interest on the part of those who might avail themselves of 
them, or for other reasons, been, for the present at least, 
discontinued. 

DEAF MUTE SCHOOL. 

The Deaf Mute School, — the Annual Report of the Prin- 
cipal of which is herewith submitted, — still aims to accom- 
plish its beneficent mission. The corps of teachers remains 
the same as last year. They have wrought faithfully, lov- 
ingly and patiently. The work is an arduous one, under 
the most favorable conditions, and often discouraging. The 
inherent diflBculties are many and great. These difficulties 
are for obvious reasons more and greater in the case of a 
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day school than when the pupils are segregated and resi- 
dent under one roof. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

A very interesting and encouraging part of the work of 
the Board for the past year has been that connected with 
Public Libraries. Each year bears new testimony to the 
wisdom and value of the former action of the General Assem- 
bly in the enactment of the law for the encouragement of 
these institutions. There is good reason to believe that the 
annual donations from the State Treasury, through the 
agency of this Board, are judiciously used and with excel- 
lent results, both special and general. In some cases, 
library enterprises which would otherwise be so feeble as 
to discourage their directors and fail to attract readers, are 
stimulated to healthy activity. And a more general result 
is to quicken public interest in reading and study, and to 
elevate the standard of literary taste. In many cases the 
Public Library has come to be a very valuable aid to the 
work of the Public School, the Librarian a zealous ally of 
the Teacher. By the present arrangement this Board has, 
and exercises, a substantial supervisory control over the sub- 
sidised libraries, in the selection of the books purchased with 
the money of the State. A statistical report of the relation 
of the various libraries to the Board is hereto subjoined. 
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Name of Library. 



Anthony Lyceum Library 

Ashaway Library and Reading Roonii 

Barrington Public Library 

Carolina Public Library i 

Central Falls Free Public Library.. . ' 

Crompton Free Library j 

East Greenwich Free Library 

George Hail Free Library : 

Greenville Public Library | 

Harris Institute Library 

Island Free Library 

Jamestown Philomenian Library....] 

Kingston Free Library ' 

Little Compton Free Public Library. 

Manton Free Library 

Middleto wn Free Library 

Manville Library 

Narragansett Library 

. Old Warwick Library 

Olneyville Free Library 

Pawtucket Free Public Library 

Providence Public Library 

Riverside Library 

Rogers Free Library 

Seekonk and East Providence Free 

Library 

*8hannock Free Library 

Union for Christian Work Library. . 

Union Free Library i 

Valley Falls Free Public Library.-. . 

Whitredge Hall Library 

Woonasquatucket Free Library 



Location. 



Anthony, Coventry... 
Ashaway, Hopkinton.. 

Barringtun 

Carolina, Richmond.. 
Central Falls, Lincoln 
Crompton, Warwick.. 

East Greenwich , 

Warren 

Greenville, Hmithfield 

Woonsocket 

Xew Hhoreham 

1 Jamestown 

I Kingston, Houth Kingstown 

Little Compton 

Exeter 

Middletown 

Manville, Lincoln 

Peace Dale, So. Kingstown. 
Warwick Neck, Warwick.. 

lOlneyville, Johnston 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Riverside, East Providence. 
Bristol 

East Providence 

Khannock Mills, Richmond.. 

Providence 

Centredale, No. Providence. 
Valley Falls, Cumberland.. 

Tiverton 

Providence 



tM « 


.n 1 


o a,o o^ 
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a BJ3 


5 


802 


7 


1,980 


4 


2,807 


2 


699 


2 


928 


6 


2,653 


7 


3,414 


9 3,986 


2 1 1,436 


5 


?'5?? 



1,701 1 
1,357 

7 2,984 
5 858 

8 I 697 

7 I 981 

8 1,375 

7 I 2,809 

8 I 1,405 

7 1,383, 

8 7,815 1 

5 22.058 
3 I 926 

6 I 6,808 

1 758 



7 i 3,146 

7 I 1,635 

3 I 1,031 

3 ' 964 

1 I 1,786 



Total. 




I I 89,641 1 256,988 42,058 $2,925 



* No report received this year. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

The Rhode Island School of Design having been made 
by legislative enactment a beneficiary of the State, subject 
to visitation and examination by, and required to make an- 
nual report to, this Board, which also is entitled to repre- 
sentation in the management of the institution, the Board is 
at present thus represented by its President and Secretary. 
Attention is invited to the first Report received under the 
new arrangement, and which accompanies our own. It is 
believed that the School of Design is a highly useful institu- 
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tion, offering advantages not otherwise to be easily attained, 
valuable in .any large community, but especially valuable in 
one so largely engaged as the people of Rhode Island are 
in branches of industry requiring trained skill in the arts of 
drawing and designing. The Board respectfully recommends 
for consideration the propriety of the establishment by the 
General Assembly of one or more State scholarships in the 
R. I. School of Design, as a measure likely to prove advan- 
tageous to the State, by quickening the interest, and stimu- 
lating the ambition, of young persons possessed of natural 
abilities capable of being developed to good purpose in the 
direction indicated. 

Respectfully submitted, 

AUGUSTUS 0. BOUEN, 
OSCAR J. EATHBUN, 
CHAELES J. WHITE, 
GEOEGE L. LOCKE, 
DAVID S. BAKER, Jr., 
LUCIUS D. DAVIS, 
DANIEL LEACH, 
DWIGHT E. ADAMS. 
Providence, Dec. 31, 1883. 
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RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 

Corner of Fountain and Beverly Streets. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

His Excellency Augustus 0. Bourn, Governor, ex^officio. 

President. 

His Honor Oscar J. Rathbun, Lieutenant-Governor, ex-officio. 

Kev. Daniel Leach, Providence. 

DwiGHT R. Adams, Centreville. 

Rev. Charles J. White, Woonsocket. 

Rev. George L. Locke, Bristol. 

David S. Baker, Jr., Wickford. 

Lucius D. Davis, Newport, 

secretary: 
Thomas B. Stockwell, Commissioner of Public Schools, ex-officio. 

principal: 
Katharine H. Austin. 



assistant teachers: 
Ardelia C. Dewing, Ellen J. Kerr. 
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REPORT. 



To the Honorable the State Board of Education : 

Gentlemen : — I herewith submit my report for the year 
ending December 31, 1883. 

Respectfully, 

KATHARINE H. AUSTIN, 

Principal. 
December 31, 1883. 
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BEPOBT 07 THB PBUrOIPAL 



TABULAR REPORT OP THB PUPILS OP THB RHODE ISLAND 



Kaxes or FuriLa. 



Bbsidknce. 



Providence.. 



Pawtucket.. 



Kinyon, Ada J 

Morlock, William T 

Hackman, Harry Jr 

Sprague, Lily R 

Wallace, M. Amey 

Catlow, Mary A 

Mowry, Grace G 

Slavin, Joseph H 

Goodspeed, Bertha Providence. 

Slavin, Margaret . 

Riley, Thomas 

Wood, Francis J 

Tucker, Arthur 

Sheldon, Mary B 

Lynch, James E 

Dorgan, Michael J 

Swift, Mary E 

Mallon, Mary A 

White, Sarah 

CJommin, Rock 

I^venfal, Joseph 

Potvin, William 

McDonnell, Thomas 

Sprague, Florence M 

Brownell, Lester R 

Foumier, Jean 6 

Radcliffe, Eliza 

Dolan, Katharine 

Moon, InaG 

Lorimer, John F 

Woodley, Ahhy M 

Nolan, Rosanna. 

Avery, Edward 8 , 



Woodville, North Providence . 
Providence 



Central Falls, Lincoln 

Providence 

Arnold's Mills, Cumberland. 
Wanskuck, Providence. ... * 

Valley Falls, Lincoln 

Providence 

East Providence 

Providence 

Albion, Lincoln 



River Point, Warwick . 
Providence 



Little Compton 

Woonsocket 

Lonsdale, Lincoln 

Providence 

Washington, Coventry.. 
Providence 



Rumford, East Providence . 
Providence 



^ ■§• 



16 
16 
19 
12 
12 
10 
11 

9 
11 
10 
10 
10 
15 

8 
12 
11 
14 
12 
12 
12 
14 
13 
14 

8 
18 
11 

7 

11 
11 

6 

9 

8 



April 



Datk or 

ADMISBIOir. 



Nov. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Apr. 



Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

(( 

Sept. 
Oct, 



Nov. 
May 
June 
Sept. 
« 

Nov. 
(( 

April 

May 

Sept. 



2,1877.. 

2, " .. 

2, " ., 

8,1878., 
16, *• ., 
22, « ., 
19,1879. 
28,1880., 

9, " ., 

6, " .. 

5, •« .. 

5, " ., 
19, ♦♦ ., 

6, ♦♦ . 
6, «♦ . 
4, ♦♦ . 

2, •* . 
29, •' . 

6,1881. 

3, « . 

3, " . 
24, " . 
28, " . 

1, 1882. 
16, " . 

4, " . 
13, " . 

6, " . 
24, " . 
18,1888. 

7, " . 
3, « . 

21, ** . 
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SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1883. 



Cause or Deafnxss, as tar 
AS Known. 



Severe illness 

( Congenital, or lung fever at 9 
( months. 

Unknown 

Disease of the ears 

Congenital 

Scarlet fever 

Congenital 

— i — ? fever 

Scarlet fever 

Congenital 

Congenital 

Disease of the ears 

Whooping cough 

Scarlet fever 

Brain fever 

Brain fever 

Scwrlet fever 

Scarlet fever 

Lung fever 

Lung fever 

Lung fever 

Congenital 



j Congenital, or tumor in ears 
I at 10 months. 
{ Scroftilous tendency, also scar- 
I ^ let fever at 5. 

Congenital 

Scarlet fever 

Scarlet fever 

Congenital, or illness at 2 years, 
. Congenital, or illness at 3 months 

Scarlet fever 

Chronic inflammation of throat. . 

Scarlet fever 

Canker 



Aei WHEN MADE 

Deaf. (Approx.) 



8 months. . 



2 years, 6 months. 
12 years, 8 months. 



3 years.. 



1 year, 9 months.. 
5 years, 8 months. 



2years 

Syears 

5 years 

2 years, 2 months.. 
Syears 

6 years, 10 months. 

6years 

2 years, 6 months.. 

Syears 

4 years 



11 years.. 



Syears.. 
6 years.. 



( Probably before 
*) the age of two. 

iDiiiCOvered in 
her third year. 

9 weeks 



3 weeks. 



Remarks. 



I Left school September 10, 1883. Now at the 
' American Asylum, Hartford. 
I In attendance four months. Left School 
' Oct. 29, 1883, to learn a trade. 



; Re-entered March 5, 1883. Has considerable 
I hearing. 



( Inmate of R. C. Orphan Asyhim. Left school 
) Oct. 15. Now at school in- Montreal. 

Can hear shrill tones 

Left school June 29, 1888. Removed to Chicago. 
Can hear voices somewhat raised. 



Can imperfectly hear shriU tones. 

( Struck by a locomotive, July 18th ; died July 
j 20th, 1883. 

Left school June 29. Removed to Canada. 
Can hear shrill tones. 

Can hear shrill tones. 

j In school only three days during 1883. Left 
) school Oct. 18. Has considerable hearing. 



I Left school October 5, 1883. Removed to 
I Glasgo, Conn. 



Can hear shrill tones. 
Can hear loud tones. 
Can hear very loud tones. 



Can imperfectly hear shrill tones. 
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SUMMARY. 

Number of pupils, from date of opening the school, April 2, 1877, 

to Dec. 31, 1882 41 

Number of pupils who have entered the school since Dec. 31, 1882, 4 

Whole number of pupils who have attended the school.. . . 45 

Number who have left the school : . . . 20 

Number of pupils, Dec. 31, 1883 ... 25 

Number of girls who have attended school during the year 17 

" boys " " " " " 16 

Whole number of pupils during the year 33 



Number congenitally deaf, or made deaf before the age of two. . . 15 

Number who lost hearing between the ages of two and four 10 

Number who lost hearing after the age of four 8 



33 
Number who can hear any tones of the human voice 11 

Residences of all who have attended during the year 188S. 

Providence 18 

Albion 2 

Watchemoket 

Rumford 

Wanskuck 

Woodville . 

Pawtucket 

Central Falls 

Valley Falls 

Lonsdale 

Arnold's Mills, Cumberland, (boarding in Providence) 
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Oakland, Burrillville, (and more recently Woonsocket) 1 

Eiver Point 1 

Washington Village 1 

Little Compton, (family living in Providence for the sake of edu- 
cating the child) 1 

16 localities 33 

The number of pupils in the school during the whole or 
a part of the year 1883 is the same as for 1882. The aver- 
age daily attendance, however, has been larger than in any 
preceding year. 

For 1883 it has been 21.9 pupils. 

*' 1882 it was. 18. 

" 1881 " 14. 

"1880 " 14.4 " 

" 1879 " 9.3 *^ 

" 1878 " 7.7 " 

Since the last report was presented, a shadow has been 
cast upon the school by the death of a pupil. During the 
summer vacation Rock Commin of Albion, a lad about 
twelve years old, while standing on the railroad track within 
a few rods of his home, was struck by a locomotive, and so 
injured that he died, after two days' unconsciousness. He 
had been a member of this school for more than a year, and 
had manifested winning traits of character. 

The peril of being off one's guard in streets and in the 
vicinity of railroads, is a lesson which the teachers take 
much pains to impress, and which the pupils are, for the 
most part, apt to learn, usually developing very satisfactory 
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habits of caution and self-reliance. Care is taken to provide 
trustworthy companions for the younger children on their 
way to and from school. 

The tri- weekly afternoon-session of two hours, established 
in September, 1882, besides continuing to serve its original 
purpose, has been used as a valuable opportunity for bring- 
ing certain pupils up to the level of their classes, and in a 
few cases, for the well-being of children whose parents liked 
that they should be occupied among books instead of being 
at home in the afternoon. It will be remembered that this 
session was arranged for the benefit of two or three pupils 
living out of town, whom the cars or omnibus did not ac- 
commodate in regard to returning home. Such are allowed 
to go at about 11 o'clock on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and 
on the other three days they remain until half-past three. 
The school house, moreover, is open every day until two 
o'clock, under the care of a teacher, that a few children who 
leave town shortly after that hour, may have a suitable place 
of waiting. 

In preparing the summary on page 26, there has been the 
usual difficulty in accurately classifying the pupils in respect 
to deafness and muteness. If possible, a line should be 
drawn between children who retain any recollection of sounds 
and those who do not. In the present report, the age of two 
has been chosen as approximating the true line of division. 
Yet there are two pupils by no means deficient in ability who 
have always seemed to their instructors like congenital deaf 
mutes, although they are said to have retained their hearing 
until about the ages of five and six. In these cases, no 
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instruction was given from that time until they were admit- 
ted to this school at the ages of twelve and ten respectively. 
It is to be noted that they are reported by their friends to 
have talked well before losing their hearing. The term 
'* semi-mute," often applied to persons who become deaf 
after infancy, would be highly inappropriate to these and 
some other pupils who have lost hearing power since the 
age of two. 

The term '* semi-deaf," if used in the Rhode Island School 
at the present time, must cover a very wide range, — from a 
boy who hears a voice slightly raised, to one who can catch 
but indistinctly vowel-sounds uttered with the teacher's 
utmost force. Even this faint power of hearing is of value 
to the child, but he is not semi-deaf, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the prefix "semi." 

As it is obviously very important to guard the eyesight of 
deaf persons, several pupils whose eyes did not appear to 
be in a normal condition, were, last summer, taken t6 the 
R. I. Hospital for examination. After careful inspection, 
Dr. Capron prescribed glasses in most instances, and Mr. 
Putney, the well-known optician, kindly furnished them at 
less than half price, upon learning that the children needing 
them, were in straitened circumstances. 

The course of instruction pursued in the school, is the 
same as heretofore, in its general aims and methods. The 
teachers cannot but feel that they are gradually adjusting 
the methods to the aims with greater accuracy, thus econ- 
omizing time which is invaluable, in an education necessarily 
slow. Most instructors of the deaf, whether by the oral, 
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the manual, or the combined system, would probably agree 
with the experienced Principal of a certain Institution con- 
ducted on the combined plan, that it is of the first im- 
portance to give pupils a free use of written language. 
This is not easily accomplished. As, in the case of hearing 
persons who study a foreign language, the preponderance of 
judgment appears to be in favor of a system uniting the 
advantages of the *' natural " with those of the *' scientific " 
method, so to the teachers in this school for the deaf, it 
seems most reasonable to encourage idiomatic and colloquial 
forms of speech, at the same time that they try to avail 
themselves of whatever regularity can be discovered in the 
English language, and to give the learner the benefit of all 
practicable classification of forms. 

In assigning the first place to the teaching of written lan- 
guage, there is no disloyalty to other standards upheld in 
the R. I. School for the Deaf from its beginning. Articula- 
tion and the power of understanding speech by watching 
the lips of a speaker, continue to seem priceless possessions, 
only to be relinquished in rare cases. Even the little at^tain- 
ment in these directions that can be secured by a dull child 
whose sight is imperfect, may be of some moral and intel- 
lectual value to the child himself and of some service as a 
means of communication. Relatives would be unnatural 
indeed, who should take no pleasure in hearing articulate 
utterance, however imperfect; while the satisfaction must 
be inexpressible, of those parents whose careful training, 
anticipatii;ig and supplementing that of teachers, is rewarded 
by the intelligible and fluent speech of a congenitally deaf 
child. 
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Such a member of this school was recently invited to read 
aloud in the Chinese Sunday School maintained by the 
Beneficent Congregational Church, as was also a well edu- 
cated blind boy, for the sake of giving to Chinamen some 
idea of what is done for the deaf and the blind in Christian 
countries. On this occasion, it was not merely the partial 
judgment of teachers which regarded the little girl's reading 
of the Lord's Prayer as distinct and agreeable. 

The school is indebted to numerous friends for gifts ser- 
viceable in illustrating lessons, and for clothing needed by a 
few of the poorer children. Among these benefactors are 
the ''Children's Mission" connected with the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Miss Lily R. Sprague and Mr. Thomas F. 
Burns, formerly members of the school, and Mr. Denis 
Proven9al, father of a pupil. 

The library, now numbering 310 volumes, has been in- 
creased by welcome gifts from the School Commissioner. 
The children are fond of taking these books to their homes, 
and it is considered highly desirable to foster the love of 
books, even where, as among the younger scholars, it chiefly 
consists in a liking for the illustrations and for finding here 
and there a familiar word. 

The receipt of the Nebraska Mute Journal, issued at the 
Nebraska Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and of recent 
numbers of the Mute's Companion, published at the Minne- 
sota School, is hereby acknow edged with thanks. 

In response to the request for information contained in 
the last annual report, and mailed to the Postmasters of the 
State, names of two deaf children in different localities, were 
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received. One proved to be that of an eligible pupil, and 
at the age of nine and a half years, her school education has 
commenced. Her parents would have been glad to send 
her to a day school for the deaf, three or four years earlier, 
had they known that such existed within their reach. 

The request is earnestly renewed, that persons who may 
chance to see this report, will send to the Principal or to the 
School Commissioner, the addresses of children too deaf to 
attend ordinary schools with profit. 

KATHARINE H. AUSTIN. 
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TO PARENTS OF' DEAF CHILDREN. 



This school is for the benefit of children incapacitated 
through deafness or dumbness, total or partial, for receiv- 
ing proper instruction in common schools. 

The aim of the school is to teach deaf children to use the 
English language with the spontaneity, correctness, and en- 
joyment of hearing children, as far as this is practicable. 

The more advanced and intelligent pupils are taught the 
higher branches of education, but the dctual use of the Eng- 
lish language is considered of first importance. 

It is very desirable that deaf children be sent to school at 
as early an age as possible — especially if they are also dumb. 
A parent will be amply repaid for sending a child as young 
as five or six years, even at some inconvenience. 

If a child who has learned to talk is made deaf by disease, 
he should immediately upon his recovery be sent to a school 
where his speech will be retained, and where he will be 
taught to understand from the lips. 

In such cases it is common to delay so long that serious 
loss of speech results. 

Every effort should be made to encourage the child to 
retain the use of his voice. He should be taught to pro- 
nounce common words, but no attempt should be made to 
teach him the names of the letters of the alphabet. 
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Writing lessons should also be given him at home. It will 
save much time if, when he enters school, he is able to write 
the names of common objects with which he is familiar. 

The school hours are from 9 A. M. to 1 P; M. on every 
week day except Saturday. 'Open to vistors on Fridays 
from 10 to 12. 

The next summer vacation will begin Friday, June 27, 
1884. The school will re-open Monday, September 1, 1884. 
Tuition is free to residents of this State. Provision is made 
for defraying the traveling expenses of indigent pupils. 
Application for admission may be made to the principal of 
the school, or to the Commissioner of Public Schools, 104 
North Main street. Providence, R. I. 
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REPORT 



Rhode Island School of Design. 



To the Honorable State Board of Education : 

The Committee of Management of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, in accordance with the requirements of 
Chapter 316 of the Public Laws, beg leave to submit for 
your consideration their report for the year 1883. 

The object of the school is now, as it has been from the 
beginning, to furnish such instruction in Free-hand and Me- 
chanical Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Designing, as is 
required by artizans generally, that they may more success- 
fully apply the principles thereof to the Mechanic Arts and 
Industries ; to give such systematic training to students as 
shall enable them to become successful art teachers, and to 
promote the general advancement of art culture. 

To accomplish these results several distinct courses of 
instruction have been laid out, and classes formed so as to 
meet the needs of all the different grades of talent and 
acquisition that have presented themselves. 
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The school year extends from October to June, and is 
divided into two terms. There is a series of day classes, 
for whom sessions of the school of four hours each, are held 
on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday of each week. 

On Monday, Wednesday and Friday of each week, even- 
ing sessions of two hours are held. On Saturday of each 
week there is a special children's class. 

Total number of diflferent pupils registered for the year is 
229. 

These are classified as follows : 

Day Scholars 48 

Evening Scholars 134 

Saturday Scholars 47 

Total , 229 

Freehand Drawing 130 

Mechanical Drawing 51 

Architectural Drawing.. 7 

Designing 22 

Modeling 5 

Painting 21 

Total 236 

The corps of instructors now numbers five, and is com- 
posed of well qualified, earnest, active men, who take a 
deep interest in their work and display a genuine enthusiasm 
in the management of their classes. 

To those pupils who complete the regular course of 
instruction to the satisfaction of their teachers and the 
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committee of management, certificates of proficiency are 
granted, which will serve as credentials of their fitness for 
those positions for which they may apply. 

The school is now in its seventh year and the committee 
believe it is carrying on its work of technical instruction in 
a systematic and practical manner. 

A visit to the Evening School at any time when it is in 
session will show from ninety to one hundred earnest pupils 
diligently working to obtain the knowledge and skill which 
is to be practically applied by them in their various occupa- 
tions. The majority of them are young apprentices who 
have been busy through the day ; many are men with fami- 
lies to support. All would find this valuable knowledge 
difficult to obtain, except through the aid of these evening 
classes. 

The aim of the School, as before stated, is to furnish the 
pupils with such instruction in Freehand and Mechanical 
Drawing and in Designing, that they may become more 
intelligent and skilled workmen. They are thus enabled to 
do better work and to obtain better positions and to con- 
tribute in a larger degree to the value of the community in 
which they live. 

Applications for instruction have been received during 
the year from various parts of the State, but the applicants 
did not feel able to afford the necessary expenses of both 
board and tuition, and the want of funds forbade the school 
from offering its privileges gratuitously. 

The State of Rhode Island is dependent in an unusual 
degree upon its manufacturing industries. The most suc- 
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cessful manufacturers are those that keep abreast of the time. 
The most skilled workmen and designers still come to us 
from abroad. The action of the Legislature last year shows 
that it sees no reason why the inventive Yankee should not 
take his place beside them. 

Other States are also waking to the value of technical 
schools. Massachusetts spends many thousands in support- 
ing them. By their means can the work of our common 
schools be supplemented, and the brain and hand be taught 
to work together, and the children of the commonwealth be 
given that complete and practical education which fits them 
to become better artisans and better citizens. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. JESSE METCALP, \ 
GEO. D. BEIGGS, ) Committee 

Mrs. CHAS. MATTESON, \ of 

THOMAS B. STOOKWELL, Management. 
S. 0. METCALF, / 
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Organization. 

1882-83. 



president: 
His Excellency, Governor Augustus 0. Bourn. 

VICE-PRESIDENT : 

His Honor, Lieutenant-Governor Oscar J. Eathbun. 

TREASURER : 

Eev. George L. Locke. 

SECRETARY: 

Thomas B. Stockwell. 

auditor: 
Rev. Daniel Leach. 



COMMITTEES, 

Qualifications — Messrs. Leach, White, Baker, Stockwell. 
Supplies — Messrs. Leach, Davis, Adams. 
Mileage — Messrs. Bourn and Stockwell. 
Auditing— Messrs. Adams and White. 



BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

Rev. a. J. F. Behrends, D. D., . . Providence County. 

W. C. Monroe, M. D., .... Providence County. 

George A. Littlefield, .... Newport County. 

S. Oscar Myers, M. D., . . . . Washington County. 

Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, .... Kent County. 

Rev. Henry Crocker, .... Bristol County. 
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REPORT. 



To the Honorable the General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island : 

The Board of Trustees of the State Normal School, in 
submitting their Thirteenth Annual Report, would express 
their deep regret that Prof. J. C. Greenough, the late able 
and eflBcient Principal, has deemed it his duty to resign his 
position as Principal of the School, to accept the Presidency 
of the State Agricultural College in Massachusetts. 

In accepting the resignation of Prof Greenough the 
Board would express cordially their high appreciation of 
his ability and efficiency as an instructor in the higher 
departments of education. Under his thorough teaching 
and his judicious management, our Normal School has at- 
tained a very high rank among similar institutions in New 
England. 

To supply the place of Prof Greenough the Board have 
made careful and diligent inquiries in order to obtain the 
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services of the best man, with the means that they have at 
their command. After a long delay, and extensive corres- 
pondence and personal visits by several members of the 
Board to several similar institutions, the Board congratulate 
themselves that they have at last been very fortunate in the 
selection of his successor. The Board has not only unani- 
mously, but very cordially, appointed Dr. Thomas J. Morgan, 
recently of Potsdam, New York. Dr. Morgan is not only 
a graduate, with a very broad and liberal culture, but has 
spent a year in study in Europe ; he has also held important 
positions as an educator, having been Principal of two. large 
Normal Schools, and has received the most flattering testi- 
monials of his ability and efficiency in each position he has 
filled. The Board have, therefore, great confidence in the 
continued success of our Normal School. 

During the past term, the work of the Normal School 
with its present corps of able teachers, has been carried on 
with the valuable assistance of the Commissioner, as success- 
fully as could be expected. We would also add that we 
have a commodious and comfortable building for our school, 
and that it is partially supplied with the needed apparatus, 
books of reference and other facilities to illustrate and ex- 
plain all the best methods of instruction. 

The art of teaching, one of the highest and most valuable 
arts, is a progressive one. It is, or it should be, our noblest 
aim to improve and perfect it. This is the main purpose 
for which our Normal School is established. Its primary 
object is not to impart elementary instruction, which is to 
be gained before entering the school, but to communicate 
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and explain the very best methods of teaching that can be 
obtained from educators of the largest and most successful 
experience. Old methods are not to be entirely ignored 
but are to be improved and perfected, and what is new and 
sometimes visionary is to be judiciously criticized and tested 
before it is recommended for adoption. 

The most important questions that are presented to the 
attention of a teacher for consideration are not, how to teach 
and what to teach ; but there are others far surpassing them, 
to understand which they need the wisest counsels. It is 
their high privilege, as well as duty, to unfold and develop 
the internal beauties and capacities of immortal minds. It 
is to lay the foundations of a character that shall be as im- 
perishable as truth itself Those are the noble aims of our 
Normal School. 

While the Normal School is free to all of a suitable age, 
who can pass successfully the required examination, yet 
none but those who have an earnest desire to teach and are 
deeply impressed with the responsibility of the office of a 
teacher, and who are also fully conscious that they have all the 
natural gifts and qualifications that are absolutely necessary 
to success, should apply for admission. It is a truth con- 
firmed by every day's observation, that earnest and success- 
ful teachers are born, and not made. No normal training or 
culture can supply what nature has withheld. The purest 
moral qualities are indispensable. The delicate minds of 
youth receive impressions that are seldom if ever effaced. 

In conclusion the Board would with renewed confidence 
commend our Normal School, with its able teachers, as an 
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Institution in every respect worthy of the liberal patronage 
and support of the General Assembly. 
Respectfully submitted, 

AUGUSTUS 0. BOUEN, 
OSCAR J. RATH BUN, 
DANIEL LEACH, 
D WIGHT R. ADAMS, 
DAVID S. BAKER, Jr., 
LUCIUS D. DAVIS, 
GEORGE L. LOCKE, 
CHARLES J.. WHITE, 
THOMAS B. STOCKWELL. 
Providence, Dec. 31, 1883. 
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jTo </te Trustees of the State Normal School : 

Gentlemen : — In behalf of the Board of Examiners, the 
following report is respectfully presented for the year 1882-3. 

At the first meeting of the Board in November, the or- 
ganization was effected by the election of Geo. A. Littlefield, 
Chairman, and Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, Secretary. The work 
of examination was then divided up by subjects among the 
several examiners, with the understanding that each one 
should take such methods as he thought best to examine the 
course of instruction in his department. 

I have not received from the different members memo- 
randa of the number and the dates of their visits, but from 
personal interviews with several of them it is evident that 
as a rule they were favorably impressed with the results of 
their observation. 

One member, writing of a visit made in June, speaks as 
follows: ''I listened to recitations in grammar, reading. 
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and didactics. I was greatly interested in the exercises, 
but do not know that I have to report anything worthy of 
special mention. I was a little puzzled by the recitation in 
Grammar. The subject was the Subjunctive Mode and its 
Tenses. I am not sufficiently familiar with the methods of 
Normal School teaching to comment very understandingly 
upon the exercises. They impressed me, however, to be 
a discussion of the opinions of the students, not quite suffi- 
ciently backed either with reasons of their own or with the 
authority of grammarians and good writers. It seemed to 
me that some questions which may be open still, were left 
too wide open. The reading was very satisfactory. I regret 
that I have not been able to visit the school oftener during 
the term.*' 

With regard to my own inspection, I made the school 
eight visits at regular intervals during the year, gaining dis- 
tinct impressions of the methods of each teacher and over- 
looking especially the work in mathematics. Of the school 
as a whole, it may be said that it has not a superior in New 
England, so far as my acquaintance extends. The admira- 
ble bearing of the pupils at the graduating exercises, their 
thoughtful essays, and the cultivation displayed in their musi- 
cal training were but faithful exponents of their daily work. 
The Principal, Prof Greenough, as is well known, has justly 
attained a wide reputation, and if the causes of his success 
were to be analyzed, they would be found to consist, I 
fancy, first, in the sterling qualities of his moral character, 
second, in the lucidity of his teaching, and third in the vig- 
orous repose of his manner, so free from the nervous fluctu- 
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ations which sometimes characterize the experienced school 
master. By his resignation the school suffers a great loss, 
which would be pronounced irreparable, but for the frigid 
maxim that no single individual is indispensable to an Amer- 
ican institution. 

The assistant teachers are scholarly, untiring, and skilful ; 
the work they are called upon to do impressed me as an 
excessive amount for so small a corps, but they do it well. 

Natural history in all its branches, although not my sub- 
ject, seemed to be especially well taught from the glimpses 
I obtained of it, and I could not help wishing that arith- 
metic might be taken up thus comprehensively, with the 
same excursive collecting of exceptional examples and the 
same eagerness to inspect the actual facts in the customs of 
business men. But the classes were ninety-five per cent, 
ladies, the teacher was a lady, and, though a very efficient 
one, it is not to be expected that a company of ladies will 
take the same interest in the pursuits of business men that 
they will take, for example, in the studies of language, 
botany, and music. Neither can men teach so well the sub- 
jects in which ladies are exclusively interested. If the corps 
of teachers in the Normal School contained more men, more 
young men would be attracted as students, more ambitious 
educated young men destined to make their mark in any 
profession, and the grade of the school would be raised to a 
post-graduate rank, like the law schools and the medical 
schools. Then, the common school authorities of the State, 
seeing the advantage of trained male teaching, would, it is 
hoped, make such appropriations as would enable them to 
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secure more of it and thus to meet one of the greatest present 
wants of the common schools. 

Another great need of the Normal School is a school of 
children for practice in real teaching, such as is attached to 
many other normal schools. The dialogue of model teach- 
ing, as it is rehearsed by the students with their classmates 
who know as much or more about the subject than the act- 
ing teacher, and who expect only stereotyped questions 
with stereotyped answers, while it is a valuable » training in 
the way of cultivating self-possession and the power to logi- 
cally analyze a subject, is still greatly removed jfrom actual 
experience in teaching. Children ask other questions than 
those expected, they cannot possibly absorb instruction so 
rapidly as the young normal pupils become accustomed to 
pour it forth, and sometimes it even happens that what is 
considered the logical order in taking up a subject should 
be reversed or transposed in order best to make an impres- 
sion upon the mind of some odd child in the class. The city 
of Providence might profitably place one of the neighboring 
schools at the disposal of the Normal School as a field for 
practice, or, if there is not a suitable school in the vicinity, 
the State could afford to attach primary school rooms to the 
Normal School, for the gratuitous instruction of the children 
in the vicinity, in order to secure such a practical training 
school. Judging from the experience of places where nor- 
mal training schools are established, the progress of the 
children attending would be highly gratifying and not a 
whit inferior to that of the best schools in the city. 

After enjoying a visit at the Normal School, one cannot 
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help feeling a deep regret that there are so many children 
in the State whose teachers have never had, and are never 
likely to have, the benefit of such training; regret that 
there are so many school rooms destined to remain for the 
present generation, at least, unillu mined by the artistic in- 
fluence of a normally trained teacher. Depressed by this 
reflection, one finds himself speculating at once upon some 
project by which to bring the influence of the Normal School 
immediately and directly to bear upon all the common 
schools. A great influence for good, to be sure, is exerted 
by the school through its graduates here and there, through 
the teachers' institutes conducted by the Commissioner of 
Public Schools with the assistance of the Normal School 
teachers, and through the visits of earnest teachers to the 
school on Saturdays ; and ultimately these indirect influences 
will act upon all the schools of the State, but meantime is it 
not possible to take a step by which an advantage will be 
afforded many schools whose pupils will otherwise pass from 
them before the Normal School will be felt. Without 
attempting to elaborate the details of the plan, which has 
perhaps occurred to others, could not the Trustees of the 
Normal School organize a course of instruction of, say, two 
years' length, to be mainly pursued on Saturdays by teachers 
from all parts of the State. The cities and towns could 
afford to assist teachers in attending such a course, by 
making arrangements that would prevent it from becom- 
ing too arduous, and by placing a material premium upon 
the services of all teachers who should complete it. Every 
principle in the theory of education taken up by such a 

7 
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class would meet with prompt application and due trial. 
If, as is the case, it is true that those young students who 
have had some experience in teaching, profit most by the 
Normal studies, what profit might not be expected by pupils 
who should daily put in practice what they learned from 
week to week. The diploma for such a course could be 
made a highly honorably document, which would be eagerly 
sought and deeply prized. 

With hearty congratulations, Gentlemen, upon the effi- 
ciency attained by the Normal School in the past, and with 
best wishes for its future prosperity, in behalf of the Board 
of Examiners but without having had an opportunity to 
submit to them for approval the draft of this report, permit 
me to remain. 

Your obedient servant, 

GEORGE A. LITTLEFIELD. 
Newport, November 23, 1883. 
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Gentlemen^ Members of the Board of Trustees: 

As required, I submit the following semi-annual report : 
Whole number of pupils in the school during the term 

ending Jan. 26, 1883 124 

Number pursuing special course 5 

Number pursuing regular course 119 

Average age, 19 years, 6 months. 

Number that entered at the beginning of the term. ... 41 

Number that had previously taught 7 

Employment of parent or guardian : Farmers, 41 ; car- 
penters, 9 ; mechanics, merchants, machinists, clergymen, 4 
each ; shoemakers, manufacturers, jewelers, painters, grocers, 
3 each; sea captains, gardeners, masons, book-keepers, 2 
each; miscellaneous, 30. 

Of the pupils pursuing the regular course, 72 are from 
Providence county, 10 from Kent county, 11 from Bristol 
county, 6 from Washington county and 5 from Newport 
county. Ten are from three counties in Massachusetts and 
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5 from two counties in Connecticut. If we compare the 
number from the diflferent towns and cities, we find that 
Cumberland is next to Providence in the number of pupils 
now in attendance. The Normal School of this, as of other 
New England States, has a more direct effect upon the 
country schools than upon the schools of the cities. Having 
gained what they can from schools in their own vicinity, 
young men and women possessing physical vigor and mental 
force and courage, and intent upon teaching, find their way, 
often in spite of serious obstacles, to the Normal School. 
Many of these, with that caution which befits one who must 
make his own fortune, try their hand at the business of 
teaching before completing a course at the Normal School. 
Soon after graduation most of these find it for their advan- 
tage to teach near their homes. The country school, though 
small and often very laborious, because necessarily ungraded, 
gives a freer field for the application of principles than the 
city school. Those graduates who have the requisite health, 
enterprise and enthusiasm, make rapid advances in their 
skill as teachers, and the ablest of them, in accordance with 
thie law of demand and supply, steadily gravitate toward 
our large centres, where larger responsibilities demand abler 
teachers. And whatever may be the arrangements of com- 
mittees in the cities of New England for furnishing a home 
supply of teachers, and thus far satisfying the narrow claims 
of local patrons, the law of demand and supply constantly 
brings in from the country, and places in the city schools, 
those teachers who by professional training, by their native 
vigor of mind and body, and by their success, have proved 
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their right to fill the places to which they are appointed. 
The record of any one city alone is not sufficient to prove 
the above, and yet the city of Providence furnishes some 
proof. So far as I have been able to learn, most of the 
teachers occupying the higher positions in this city had their 
first experience, and their most valuable experience, in the 
country schools ; and to my knowledge four of the masters 
of our grammar schools, if not all, not only came from the 
country, but received the training of a normal school. Owing 
to the comparatively short period during which our present 
normal school has been in operation, we should not expect 
to find many of the graduates in our larger centres, but those 
in charge of the schools of Providence, of Newport, of 
Woonsocket and of Westerly have, from time to time, ap- 
pointed graduates of this school to some of the most impor- 
tant positions. We may reasonably expect, from the large 
number already employed in our cities and larger towns, 
that these communities will ultimately be more benefited 
than the country towns, even, by the work of the Normal 
School. 

During the term which to-day closes, the number of 
pupils has been above the average, and the daily attendance 
has been exceptionally good. The spirit of the school has 
been admirable, yielding an unconscious, but most agreeable, 
aid in all our work. 

While the several classes have made good progress, I have 
been especially gratified with the individual improvement 
of pupils in those higher personal qualities which properly 
belong to a true teacher. The health of the pupils has 
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seldom been better, but during the prevalence of the 
typhoid fever in this city, one of our most promising pupils 
was suddenly removed by death. Miss Lottie E. Hawkins 
was a very faithful pupil, possessing those qualities of mind 
and heart that won the love and the respect of both teachers 
and schoolmates, and we wish on this occasion to express 
our high appreciation of .her character and our sympathy 
with the bereaved family. 

Miss Annie E. Kenyon, who during the past four years 
has been one of the teachers of the school, resigned soon 
after the close of the last school year. She graduated from 
the Normal School in June, 1874, with the highest honor of 
her class. Soon after graduation she was employed in one 
of the private schools of the city where she at once proved 
her superior ability. Her rare talent for teaching, her ac- 
curate scholarship, and her thorough daily preparation, ren- 
dered her class instruction very valuable, while her culture, 
her desire to aid others individually in gaining moral excel- 
lence, and the silent persuasion of her Christian character, 
enabled her to rouse and sustain the better aspirations of 
her pupils. We are glad that Miss Kenyon intends to have 
her home in the city, and that, as opportunity offers she will 
still exert an influence helpful to the cause for which she 
has toiled so well. 

Though my associate teachers may prefer that their names 
shall not appear in this document, I deem it my oflBcial duty 
to report to you from time to time, not only upon the kind 
and the quality of the instruction given, but also upon the 
personnel of the instruction. Miss Sarah Marble, after grad- 
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uating from the Friends' School in this city, taught for a 
time in the public schools of the State. When the Normal 
School was opened, in 1871, she entered, and graduated at 
the close of the school year, in June, 1872. She was at 
once appointed a teacher in the school, and has had charge 
of the classes in chemistry during the past ten years. Our 
ample laboratory, simple and inexpensive, though very con- 
venient and suitable for our work, was, in part, arranged 
under her direction. Here, at certain hours, may be seen 
pupils engaged at the tables, making apparatus for simple 
experiments, or performing experiments by the aid of 
pneumatic troughs and other fixtures. Pupils are here 
drilled in the methods of teaching by means of actual experi- 
ments and by blackboard delineations. Much is done in this 
laboratory in training those who are to teach, in methods of 
presenting those facts and principles by which the children 
in our public schools may be introduced to a practical 
knowledge of the substances that make up the earth upon 
which they tread, the air they breathe, and water which 
performs so many offices in the economy of nature. Miss 
Marble has also been quite successful in teaching reading 
and elocution. She has been liberal in her expenditures for 
whatever would aid her in her work, and has profited by 
courses of instruction at Harvard and Bowdoin Colleges, 
and at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Miss C. E. Deming, the teacher of geography, geology, 
geometry and elementary arithmetic, was a teacher of ac- 
knowledged excellence in the schools of Massachusetts before 
she entered the Normal School at Westfield, where I first 
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knew her as a faithful pupil. Because of her clear appre- 
hension of principles and her skill in using improved methods, 
she was appointed, soon after her graduation, principal of one 
of the departments of a public school connected with the 
Normal School at Westfield. After several terms of very 
successful service, she was employed by Gen. Armstrong to 
do normal work at Hampton, Va. Later, she returned to 
Massachusetts, and for two years formed one of that little 
band of teachers who, under the superintendence of Col. 
Parker, helped the schools of Quincy, Mass., to gain a 
national reputation. Miss Deming was appointed one of 
the teachers of the Rhode Island Normal School in Septem- 
ber, 1879. Her experience in schools of diflferent grades, 
her continuous study of the principles and methods of teach- 
ing, have enabled her to do a good work in training the 
pupils of the Normal School in the best methods of teach- 
ing geography and arithnietic. Nor will her pupils allow 
that she is less skillful in teaching form and plain geometry. 
Recently in her private studies and by joining teachers' 
classes. Miss Deming has given especial attention to the study 
of geology and to the methods of teaching it. 

Miss Ella M. Short, the teacher of astronomy, drawing, 
Latin and methods of keeping school records, graduated 
from this school in June, 1879. At the time of her admis- 
sion to the school, she had pursued studies in advance of 
her classmates, and had gained valuable experience as a 
teacher in schools of different grades. Soon after gradua- 
tion, she was appointed to her present position. Her effort 
has been to develop a system of drawing adapted to meet 
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the wants of teachers in our common schools. Since grad- 
uating from the Normal School Miss Short has taken a 
course in astronomy in a class formed for teachers, at Dart- 
mouth College. 

At the beginning of the school year in 1881, Miss Frances 
W. Lewis was appointed to the place made vacant by the 
resignation of Miss Mary R. Ailing. Miss Lewis, in early 
life, chose teaching as a profession, and having gained the 
requisite knowledge in the High School of Chicago and 
elsewhere, became a teacher in the excellent High School 
of Beloit, Wis., where she admirably vindicated the pro- 
priety of her choice. Determined to fit herself more fully 
for her work, she entered Smith College, from which she 
graduated with honor in the class of 1881. Her experience 
with the rugged realities of life, in pushing her way from 
the country school, through her preparatory course and 
through college, to the important position which she now 
holds as a teacher, eminently fits her to counsel and encour- 
age that large proportion of pupils in the Normal School, 
who, while fitting themselves for an honorable and useful 
life, are compelled to contend with opposing circumstances. 
The linguistic training of Miss Lewis, and her culture, 
especially fit her to teach the classes in grammar and lan- 
guage now under her charge. She has already given a 
new impulse to the study of language in the school, and has 
also imparted to her classes in zoology and botany some- 
thing of her own enthusiasm in the study of natural science. 
With the aid of Miss Lewis the school is better able than 
ever before to furnish instruction in the studies of the ad- 
vanced course. 

8 
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Since the retirement of Miss Kenyon, Miss E. W. Gardi- 
ner, of this city, a graduate of the High School and subse- 
quently of the Normal School, has been employed to teach 
arithmetic and algebra. Miss Gardiner's scholarship, her 
success as a teacher since her graduation, her culture and 
her character, furnish ample reasons for her appointment. 

The classes in physiology and German have, during the 
past term, been taught by Miss Caroline E. Sanford, a grad- 
uate of Boston University. She possesses very eminent 
qualifications for her work. 

The varied and too often inadequate attainments of pupils 
gathered from all parts of the State, the knowledge and the 
discipline requisite on the part of a teacher of the present 
day, the limited time of the course of study, the need, on 
the part of many, of individual guidance respecting their 
modes of life, their habits of thought and their moral pur- 
poses, render it no easy matter to discharge the duties which 
devolve upon a teacher in a Normal School. While there 
is much to cheer us in the sustained earnestness and enthu- 
siasm of most of the graduates of the school, and while their 
very general success is justly a source of encouragement to 
us and to the friends of education throughout the State, yet 
there is always occasion for the earnest inquiry, " Are we 
doing the best in the circumstances which can be done for 
the pupils and through them for the welfare of the children 
of the State ?" I think that no teacher of a normal school 
can fail to be at times painfully impressed with the fact that 
his imperfect instruction and his personal defects will as 
surely leave their impress, as all that is worthy to endure. 
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If one is not stimulated to earnest endeavor while teaching 
in a normal school, he has little appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the interests involved. 

The teachers are now so well versed in the subjects oi 
their several departments, that they are well qualified to 
give appropriate suggestions to their classes, in connection 
with the regular class work of their pupils. Thus, what 
might be presented in formal lectures is presented from time 
to time as the classes need it. This diminishes the number 
of lectures given on Saturdays. 

Rev. E. 0. Bartlett, of Kingston, has given the upper 
classes one lecture on "The Literary Excellence of the 
Bible." The lecture was valuable and was highly appre- 
ciated by the pupils and teachers. 

We wish to express our hearty appreciation of the aid we 
have received, in the work of the school, through the efforts 
of gentlemen of the Board of Trustees, and of the Board of 
Examiners. To those who have added valuable specimens 
to our collections, we express our earnest thanks. D. D. 
Gifford, Esq., of Portsmouth, has given us a large number 
of coal fossils. 

ADDRESS TO GRADUATES. 

Members of the Class of '83 : 

^^ It is more blessed to give than to receive " was a saying of the Great 
Teacher, so often quoted by the teachers and preachers of the early 
church that no one of the four writers who outlined His life deemed 
it necessary to record it. 

Eeceiving and giving include all forms of activity. Life has been 
defined as activity. It is rather a principle which by activity finds 
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expression. Different kinds of life are distinguished by different 
conditions and results of receiving and giving. 

Organic forms thrive by receiving what they can appropriate to 
their own structures, and by yielding the products of their own 
decay. In the realm of spiritual life, the conditions of receiving and 
giving are unlike those of organic life. Rays of light from a rainbow 
may at the same moment fall upon the retina of a lower animal and 
the retina of the human eye. Each may receive the same physical 
impressions, but how meagre are the impressions compared with what 
the human mind produces! As we behold, our mind gives ideas of 
form, of symmetry, of harmony, of beauty and Divine promise. It 
is the law of organic life that it increases its force by drawing suste- 
nance to itself; the law of spiritual life is that it gains power by pro- 
ducing, and that receiving is but a condition of giving. The mere 
passive reception of knowledge weakens the intellect, while its active 
exercise in producing thought, gives intellectual strength. Feelings 
which are but passive impressions are far inferior to that outgoing of 
feeling that moves to appropriate action. One's feelings may be 
excited by beholding the beautiful and the grand in nature or in art; 
he may be profoundly moved by the most momentous moral and 
religious truth; but if there is no corresponding outflow of the soul in a 
better life, the deepest passive impressions are worthless. The pas- 
sive excitement occasioned by fiction, whether presented in literature 
or upon the stage, but hardens the heart, if from it there is no out- 
come of feeling resulting in worthy action. 

But the distinctive characteristic of man pertains to the will. By 
it we control the action of our intellects, and thus through attention 
gain knowledge. By means of the will we also gain the mastery of 
our powers, or discipline. But knowledge and discipline are but the 
sordid gain of a miser, unless used by steady force of will for the 
good of others. However much one may acquire, his best nature will 
shrivel, if acquisition is all. Man was made to gather that he might 
give. Organic life in giving, parts with its resources. Man, in 
giving, does not part with any of his highest resources. Mind and 
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heart gain power in giving. Our physical nature, by its limitation, 
may hinder the activity of the mind, but duly regarding these limita- 
tions, the intellect that has produced most is best able to produce; 
and the heart that has yielded most to help others is richest in its 
wealth of sympathy and affection. 

We have pleasure in receiving, but happiness comes by giving. 
The better the service we render others, the deeper, the richer, the 
broader the happiness. Socrates in prison awaiting death, Polycarp, 
Huss and Cranmer at the stake, and others of every age ** of whom 
the world was not worthy," have joyed in tribulation, because con- 
scious that they had been enabled to render, and even by the suffer- 
ings of the final hour were rendering, service to man and to God. 
And He whom we may not name but with the deepest reverence, 
found divine blessedness as He "gave himself for us." 

The work that lies before you calls for a generous expenditure of 
your time, your knowledge, your sympathy and your energy, for the 
good of those who gather in our schools. You have found pleasure 
as here you have garnered truth and increased your power, but if, 
with a right spirit and purpose, you do the work of a teacher, you 
will find that giving is more blessed than receiving, and the joy of 
giving will stimulate you to gain more day by day, that you may the 
more wisely and the more bountifully bestow. May each of you find, 
by your own experience, that he who wisely gives the best he has — his 
noblest self — to help others in the moral contests of life, puts himself 
in the way of receiving the best gifts from God. The routine of 
school duties furnishes abundant opportunities to render such help, 
and hence this day, when you go out ready to render high service to 
others, should be a day of joy. 

J. C. GREENOUGH, 

Principal. 
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Gentlemen^ Members of the Board of Trustees: 
As required, I submit my twelfth annual report : 

Whole number in school during the year 154 

Number that entered the first term 41 

Number that had previously taught 7 

Number that entered the second term 24 

Number that had previously taught 10 

Employment of parent or guardian: Farmers, 54; car- 
penters, 11; clergymen, 8; manufacturers, 7; machinists, re- 
tired, 5 each; mechanics, merchants, 4 each; shoemakers, 
grocers, jewelers, book-keepers, teachers, 3 each ; painters, 
laborers, masons, gardeners, 2 each; miscellaneous, 33. 

The attendance during the present term has been unusu- 
ally large. Several graduates have entered advanced classes 
and have done excellent work. The fact that with very 
many in the school and with a large proportion of the grad- 
uates, preparation for teaching is no formal work, is very 
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encouraging. No amount of knowledge, no degree of pro- 
fessional skill, will compensate for a lack of genuine appreci- 
ation of the value of really good teaching. The earnestness 
of graduates in continuing the work of preparation, both by- 
private reading and study and by the use of such oppor- 
tunities as the school affords, is one of the most cheering evi- 
dences that many of the teachers of our State regard teach- 
ing as an employment worthy of the greatest ability, zeal 
and acquisitions. I know of nothing that could be more 
disastrous to the interests of our State than that teaching 
should be regarded by teachers as a sort of '' dull mechan- 
ism," to be performed as a means of supplying the teach- 
er with the necessaries of life. That some so regard it can- 
not be questioned ; but my acquaintance with the teachers of 
the State justifies the belief that a large proportion of them 
regard teaching as an employment second to no other in 
rank, and worthy of the best that one can bring to it. These 
teachers are persuaded that they will fall behind the re- 
quirements of their vocation unless they are on the alert to 
gain useful knowledge, unless they constantly improve in 
professional skill, and persistently cherish a genuine en- 
thusiasm. So much has been gained by introducing better 
methods of teaching into our schools that no one acquainted 
with their progress will disparage good methods ; yet now, 
perhaps, as never before, is it acknowledged that the char- 
acter, the enthusiasm, and the high purposes of the teacher 
are the primal sources of his power. The Normal School is a 
means of introducing better methods of instruction into our 
common schools ; but it should ever be a means of bringing 
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into our schools teachers who are daily striving themselves 
to be what they would have their pupils become — those 
who shall "perform justly, skillfully and magnanimously all 
the offices, both private and public, of peace and war." So 
far as the Normal School accomplishes this result, it is a 
metos to what is far better and higher than any improve- 
ment in methods. During the year which to-day closes, the 
spirit and endeavor of the pupils, upon the whole, have 
been admirable. Let those who go from the school as teach- 
ers, work with the same devotion that many have here shown, 
and there must be excellent results in the schools of the 
State. 

OBJECTS AND METHODS OF THE SCHOOL. 

The object of the Normal School is to prepare those who 
are to teach the common schools of the State, for their work. 
To accomplish this end; 1. The students must be trained to 
a proper care of their health. As a means of this, students 
are taught physiology that they may better know how to 
secure their own health and that of their pupils. 2. The 
students must learn the principles of correct teaching as de- 
termined by the nature of the human mind, and the order 
and modes of its development. 3. They must be trained to 
apply these principles, in correct methods of teaching those 
subjects and objects which are included in a common-school 
course of study. 4. They must be led to some proper ap- 
preciation of the importance and value of true teaching as 
a means of promoting the highest interests of the individual 
pupil, of the community in which he lives, and of the State. 
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5. They must be led to understand and to feel that the con- 
stant and unconscious influence which flows from what the 
teacher is in his own thinking, feeling and acting, is of the 
very essence and vitality of teaching. Thus they must be led 
to life-long and thoughtful endeavor to rightly mould their 
own inner life. This endeavor, an apprehension of the nature 
of teaching, and a sense of the responsibility of the teacher, 
are adapted to reveal the necessity of loyalty to God in heart 
and in life, that He may co-work with the teacher and the 
teacher with Him. 

While steadily striving to attain the object of the school 
in the ways we have indicated, it is also the duty of those 
in charge to inform themselves of the present condition of 
the common schools of the State, that the work of the Nor- 
mal School in training teachers may be adapted to the im- 
mediate needs of these schools. For the attainment of this 
end the school is put under the general charge of a Board 
of Trustees selected from different parts of the State who 
are, or have been, engaged in teaching and in supervision 
of schools. The teachers of the school are also called into 
local institutes, and are thus brought in conference with 
school officers and teachers in different parts of the State. 
The same result is accomplished by the annual meeting of 
the R. I. Institute of Instruction. And the school building 
is so centrally located that it is at all times easily accessible 
from all parts of the State. Hence the school has ever 
worked, not only for, but with, the schools of the State in an 
unusual degree. Under the direction of the Board of Trus- 
tees, it has never been an object of the school to foster pet the- 
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ones nor to gain public attention by singular and striking pre- 
tensions. The Board have admitted the limitations of the 
school, and have constantly sought in an unpretentious way 
to make it of the greatest possible service to the schools of 
the State. In this way, I believe the school has won per- 
manent approval, rather than passing popularity. Much 
might be said, would he permit it, of the untiring and very 
valuable aid which the Commissioner has rendered the 
school, and through it, the teachers of the State. 

While the success of the graduates is referable in good 
degree to their skill, their enthusiasm, and their applica- 
tion, their success is also the result of the attitude towards 
them of the school oflBcers and parents in the communities 
in which they toil. From the school reports gathered from 
different parts of the State, may be gleaned much that is 
commendatory, and much that is suggestive, respecting the 
work of the Normal School, which, if my limits allowed, I 
would quote. Some of the suggestions in the R. I. School 
Reports for 1882, respecting the province and value of nor- 
mal school training are so judicious and so well stated that 
I would refer those who may wish to read them to pages 
106, 107, 108, 110, 111, 115, 117, and 141 of the ^'Ap- 
pendix." 

LIBRARY. 

The library has received valuable acquisitions during the 
year. The books purchased are those recommended by the 
teachers in the several departments after a careful reading. 
The amount that a pupil can read during a course of study 
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at this school, is necessarily quite limited, hence the neces- 
sity of the most careful selection. I have found it servicea- 
ble in history to designate very specifically the course in 
reading. Several teachers in different parts of the State 
have, from time to time, made use of our library, and we 
have now so arranged the books that we can make it more 
serviceable to any in the city, or beyond its limits, who may 
wish, while teaching, to avail themselves of its advantages. 
Providence is so largely the business centre of the State that 
a collection of professional and other books, useful to teach- 
ers, can be loaned to teachers remote from this city. 

CONCLUSION. 

W. I. Marshall, Esq., of Fitchburg, Mass., has given us 
one lecture upon the "Physical Features of the Rocky 
Mountain Highlands of the United States." This lecture is 
well adapted to aid any one who would teach the geogra- 
phy of the region west of the Mississippi River. 

Dr. Lucy R. Weaver, of this city, has also given the 
young ladies one very practical and instructive lecture. 

It is our painful duty to record the death of Agnes D. 
Forrester, a young lady of rare promise. She was a gradu- 
ate of the Providence High School, and in one term after 
the present, would have completed her course at the Nor- 
mal School. She was universally beloved by her classmates, 
ever abounding in good cheer, ever ready to render gen- 
erous aid to others, and very earnest in all her work. She 
seemed destined to attain a high rank as a teacher, because 
of her energy, her faithfulness, and her Christain devotion. 
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I take this opportunity to express our obligations to all 
who have aided us by gifts for our cabinets. Our thanks 
are especially due to Wm. C. Chapin, Esq., of this city, for 
a rare and valuable collection of geological and other speci- 
mens from Upper Egypt. That our school should be re- 
membered and cared for amid the sands of Nubia, by one 
who has had no connection with the school, either official or 
otherwise, was an evidence of his esteem, and a very grate- 
ful token of his regard. 

With pleasure, in closing this report, I revert to the aid 
rendered the school by the Board of Trustees and the Board 
of Examiners. The gentlemen constituting these Boards, 
and their eflScient Secretary, Hon. T. B. Stockwell, in caring 
for the interests of the school, render a service of great value 
to the State. 

ADDRESS TO GRADUATES. 

Members of the Glass of ^88 : 

We move in the midst of objects that are ever changing. We are 
changing. An ever-active soul implies continual change. Every 
change that is seen has its counterpart in that which is unseen. Each 
of us lives an outer life. Each lives an inner life that determines 
the value of the outer. Objects of the material world, and the 
words and deeds of others impress us through the senses, but by the 
unseen power of intellect we determine what shall be the result of 
these impressions. Things outward waken our emotions, but the 
emotions which the soul produces by its own thought reveal the inner 
life. One morning blind Milton was led out upon a hillside, and 
there felt the warmth of the morning sun ; but what was the physical 
impression compared with the finer force of feeling that he then ex- 
pressed in that invocation beginning with 

*• Hail holy light, offspring of heaven first born.'* 
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In the action of the will the outer and the inner life are most dis- 
tinctively marked. The words we utter, the deeds we perform are 
evident ; they are embodiments of transient acts of will. The abid- 
ing choices, the persistent purposes of the soul are unseen. 

The intellectual routine of the school cannot determine the ruling 
purposes of the pupil's soul. Personality is moulded by personality. 
That unseen agency which we call influence, having its source in 
character, is the only means by which one can form the true life of 
another. The sun by its unseen rays makes the vegetable world bud 
and blossom in freshness and beauty, developing each plant according 
to its plan of structure ; so the worthy character of the teacher, by 
its unseen and often unconscious influence, leads the pupil to form, 
and encourages him to realize, his ideals of personal excellence. 

The character of each of you is the product of your inner life. It 
is the result of your thinking, your feeling, and your willing. Be 
careful then, of what and how you think, that your intellect may be 
more and more responsive to truth. Guard your emotions, the springs 
of action, that they may be pure and strong, delicately responsive to 
all that is worthy. And take heed that your will, the arbiter of your 
destiny, steadily gains power to hold to your convictions of truth, of 
right and of duty. So shall you gain in increasing degree the ability 
to direct and to develop the true life of human souls. 

Never forget that influence flowing from character is lasting. Let 
this thought clothe your work with its proper dignity. Sounds 

'* Die in yon rich sky, 
They faint in hill or field or river. 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And live forever and forever.'* 

J. C. GREENOUGH, 

Principal. 
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To THE Honorable the State Board of Education : 

Gentlemen : — In accordance with law I herewith submit the 
Thirty-Ninth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Public Schools 
for the school year ending April 30, 1883. 

Respectfully, 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools. 
Providence, R. L, 

December 31, 1883. 
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REPORT. 



The usual summary of our school statistics is herewith 
submitted. It is believed that the figures will not be dry 
or unm6aniDg to any one who is really interested in the 
problem of public education. So far as the facts concern- 
ing this question can be ascertained they are here pre- 
sented. 

It is my pleasant duty to acknowledge this year a marked 
improvement in the promptness with which the returns were 
made, and also in their fullness and accuracy. 



A SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 
School Year ending April 30, 1883. 



TOWKS AND COUNTIES. 

Number of towns in Rhode Island 36 

" " Providence County 15 

" " Newport '' 7 

" '' Washington " 7 

" Kent '' 4 

Bristol '' 3 
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SCHOOL CENSUS, JANUARY, 1883. 

Whole number enumerated, from 5 to 15 years inclusive 58,399 

Increase from enumeration of last year 2,567 

Number reported as attending Public Schools 36,109 

Increase '. 1,054 

Number reported as attending Catholic Schools 5,713 

Increase 612 

Number reported as attending Select Schools 1,967 

Increase 104 

Number reported as not attending any school 14,706 

Increase 880 

Number reported as attending some school, less than the time 

required by law, viz., 12 weeks 2,241 

Decrease 1*6 

Per cent, of those attending any school, to whole school popu- 

fcion 74^. 

Decrease t^ of one per cent. 

Per cent of those attending school less than than 12 weeks, to 

whole school population d^% 

Decrease ^^ of one per cent. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SCHOOL YEAR ENDING APRIL .30, 1883. 

DAY SCHOOLS. 

Registration and Attendance, 

Number of different pupils enrolled 42,671 

Increase 1,013 

Average number belonging 31,579 

Increase 810 

Average attendance 28,553 

Increase 1,086 

Aggregate number of months' attendance of all the pupils. . . 273,228 

Increase 10,307 
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Per cent, of average attendance to whole number of different 

pupils enrolled 66-^ 

Increase one per cent. 

Note. — Be-enrollments.—8362 pupils are reported m having during this year Wn registered In 
more than one school in the same town, and 1772 as having been registered in more than one town 
in the State during the year. Total number of re-enrollments reported and deducted this year, 
5,ld4. Increase 434. 

Schools and Length of School year. 

Number of graded schools 548 

Increase 9 

♦Number of ungraded schools 294 

Total number of schools 842 

Increase 9 

Aggregate length of schools 7,762 months, 13 days. 

Increase 79 '* 12 " 

♦Average length 9 *^ 4 " 

Teachers, and Teachers' Wages. 

Number of different persons employed as teachers during the year : 

Males 177 

Decrease 5 

Females 953 

Increase 20 

Total 1,130 

Increase 15 

Number of changes in teachers from report of last year 346 

Increase 19 

Number of teachers necessary to supply the schools ^ . . . 929 

Increase 24 

♦Number of pupils to a teacher per average number belonging 34 

Amount paid teachers 1412,008. 76 

Increase 8,587.90 

Average salary of teachers 443.50 

♦ Same as last year. 
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Decrease . . .• $2.27 

Amount paid male teachers 84,870.68 

Decrease 3,643.36 

Aggregate number of months male teachers have been 

employed •. 1,089 

Decrease 54 

Average wages per month $77. 93 

Increase 49 cents 

Average salary per school year (9 months and 4 days) .... 716.96 

Amount paid female teachers 327,138.08 

Increase 12,231.26 

Aggregate number of months female teachers have been 

employed 7,555 

Increase 321 

Average wages per month $43.30 

Decrease 23 cents 

Average salary per school year (9 months and 4 days). . .. 398.36 

Education of Teachers. 

Number educated at Colleges or Universities 46 

Decrease 4 

Per cent, to whole number of different teachers 4^ 

Decrease -ns oi one per cent. 

Number educated at Academies or High Schools 644 

Increase 1 

Per cent, to whole number of different teachers 57 

Decrease -^ oi one per cent. 

Number educated at Normal Schools 285 

Increase 21 

Per cent, to whole number of different teachers 25^^ 

Increase .OlyV 

Number educated at Common Schools , . 155 

Decrease 3 

Per cent, to whole number of different teachers 13tV 
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Decrease ; ^ot one per cent. 

Number reported as beginners 121 

Increase 1 

Per cent, to whole number of different teachers 9^ 

Decrease ^ of one per cent. 

Size of Schools. 

Number of ungraded schools having less than ten pupils 39 

Decrease 1 

Number of ungraded schools having from ten to twenty pupils. . 127 

Increase 14 

Number of ungraded schools having from twenty to thirty pupils 59 

Decrease 16 

Number of ungraded schools having from thirty to forty pupils. 36 

Increase 2 

Number of ungraded schools having from forty to fifty pupils ... 22 

Increase 3 

Number of ungraded schools having from fifty to sixty pupils. . . 4 

Decrease 2 

♦Number of ungraded schools having sixty pupils or over 7 

Average size of graded schools 46 

Increase 1 

♦Average size of ungraded schools 22 

Average size of graded and ungraded schools 38 

Increase 1 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Number of schools 28 

Decrease 15 

Aggregate length of schools 391^^ weeks. 

Decrease 86^^ ** 

Average length of schools ...... 14 " 

Increase 2| '^ 

♦Same ae last" year. 
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JNumber of different pupils enrolled 3,357 

Decrease 680 

Average number belonging 2,290 

Decrease 532 

Average attendance 1,535 

Decrease 388 

Aggregate number of weeks' attendance of all the pupils. . 24,670 

Decrease 1,941 

f Number of different teachers employed : 

Males 73 

Decrease 3 

Females 100 

Decrease 19 

Total 173 

Decrease 22 

Average number of teachers employed 159 

Decrease 21 

Amount paid male teachers 17,559.50 

Increase 1,336.00 

Aggregate number of evenings' service performed by male 

teachers 5,574 

Increase 834 

Average wages per evening $1.36 

Increase .05 

Amount paid female teachers $8,109.93 

Increase * 201.13 

Aggregate number of evenings' service performed by fe- 
male teachers 7,645 

Decrease 176 

Average wages per evening $1.06 

Increase .05 

Total amount paid teachers 15,669.43 

Increase 1,537.13 

t Forty-three pupils were reported as having, daring the year, also attended day schools. 

tFour males and three female teachers are reported as teaching in both day and evening schools. 
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other expenditures 3^035.58 

Decrease 539.51 

Total expenditures 18,705.01 

Increase 997.62 

FINANCES. 

Beceipts. 

Balances unexpended last year 17,284.50 

Decrease 558.39 

♦State appropriation for day schools 90,000.00 

State appropriation for evening schools 1,740.00 

Decrease 649.65 

State appropriation for apparatus 1,254. 73 

Decrease • 462.06 

Town and city for schools, supervision and apparatus. . . 404,232.45 

Increase 15,982.82 

Town and city for sites, buildings, etc 76, 939. 1 1 

Increase 55,845.15 

District taxation 55,269.57 

Decrease 5,420.98 

fSchool funds, individuals and corporations 13,867,71 

Increase 2,917,82 

JBegistry taxes, dog taxes and other sources 23,807.45 

Decrease 1,384.95 

Total receipts from all sources 674,395.52 

Increase 66,269.76 

Bxpenditures, 

Teachers' wages in day schools $412,008.76 

Increase 8,587.90 

*Same as last year. 

tOf this amount $7,599.89 was received from "school funds," and $6,267.82 from "individuals 
and corporations." 

$0f this amount $8,846.05 was obtained from " registry taxes," $11,878.80 from *'dog taxes," and 
$8,683.10 from other "sources." 
IX 
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other expenditures for day schools 71,223.87 

Decrease 12,880. 04 

Teachers' wages in evening schools 15,669.43 

Increase 1,537.13 

Other expenditures for evening schools 3,035.58 

Decrease 539.51 

School supervision 10,452.15 

Increase 159.90 

Sites, buildings and furniture 130,214. 66 

Increase 58,080.78 

Libraries and apparatus 4,711.04 

Increase 533.26 

Total expenditures . . . , 647,315.49 

Increase . .^ 55,479.42 

Note. — 88,890.04 are also reported as paid for interest and principal of debts incorred prior to 
this year. 

i 

School Property, 

Number of school houses 453 

Decrease 3 

Estimated value of sites, buildings and all other property 

used for school purposes $1,949,503 

COST OF INSTEUOTIOlSr IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

INCLUDING ONLY CURRENT EXPENDITURES. 

DAY SCHOOLS. 

Teachers* Wages. 

Expenditure per capita of school population $7.06 

Decrease 17 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 9.66 

Decrease 02 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 13.05 

Decrease 06 
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Expenditure per capita of average attendance 14.43 

Decrease 26 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 1.51 

Decrease 02 

Incidental Expenses. 

Expenditure per capita of school population 1.21 

Decrease 80 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 1.67 

Decrease 35 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 2.25 

Decrease 49 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 2.49 

Decrease . . .• 57 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 26 

Decrease 06 

Supervision. 

♦Expenditure per capita of school population $0.18 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 24 

Decrease 01 

♦Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 33 

♦Expenditure per capita of average attendance 37 

♦Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 04 

Totals. 

Expenditure per capita of school population 18.45 

Decrease 47 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 11.57 

Decrease 38 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 15.63 

Decrease 55 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 17.29 

*Same as last year. 
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Decrease 83 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 1.81 

Decrease 08 

EVBNIKQ SCHOOLS. 

Teachers^ Wages 

Expenditure per capita of school population tO.27 

Increase 02 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 4. 67 

Increase 1.17 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 6.84 

Increase 1.83 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 10.21 

Increase 2.86 

fExpenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 5.08 

Increase 83 

Incidental Expenses. 

Expenditure per capita of school population $0.05 

Decrease 01 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 90 

Increase 01 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 1.33 

Increase 07 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 1.98 

Increase 12 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 98 

Decrease 09 

Totals. 

Expenditure per capita of school population tO.32 

Increase 01 

t Attendance at one session of evening school is reckoned as half a day. 
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Expendiinre per capita of pupils enrolled 5.57 

Increase 1.18 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 8.17 

Increase 1.90 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 12.19 

Increase 2.98 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 6.06 

Increase 74 

Day and Evening Schools. 

Expenditure per capita of school population 18. 77 

Decrease .46 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 1.85 

Decrease 09 

Taxation, 

State valuation for 1873 1328,530,559.00 

Town tax for public schools, 1883-84, on each tlOO ■ 

of the above 12 cts. 



GENERAL STATISTICS. 

DAY SCHOOLS. 

Attendance. 

Per cent, of the average number belonging on the whole number 
registered : 

In graded schools 72 

In ungraded schools 67 

Per cent, of the average attendance on the whole number regis- 
tered : 

In graded schools 65 

In ungraded schools 58 
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Per cent, of the average attendance on the average number belong- 
ing : 

In graded schools 91 

In ungraded schools 87 

Supervision. 

Number of schools not reported as visited by school committee as 
required by law 125 

Number of schools not reported as visited by trustees as required 

by law 172 

SCHOOL CENSUS. 

The annual school census has now been taken for a suffi- 
cient number of years to demonstrate its value and reliability 
as a source of information, not otherwise attainable. Its gen- 
eral results and conclusions are so well supported by collateral 
testimony that they justly command recognition and accep- 
tance. Each successive census has revealed a steady, natural 
growth in the population of the whole State, and more than a 
corresponding increase in the number of non-attendants at 
school. The proportion of such persons, by the present 
census, is over 25 per cent, of the whole school population. 
The significant fact to be noted in connection with these fig- 
ures is, that the ratio of increase for non-attendants is greater 
than that of the increase in the number of children ; and 
that has been the case from the beginning of the school cen- 
sus. This shows, beyond a doubt, that we have actually 
lost ground in our contest with ignorance, instead of gain- 
ing, or even maintaining our position. Such a condition of 
affairs is indeed calculated to awaken profound thoughts as 
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to the future of the State and her institutions, unless the tide 
can be stemmed and turned. 

But while the census has accomplished so much, and has 
come to be indispensable for its general information, the ex- 
perience of the past has shown that the law which gov- 
erns the enumeration needs some amendment, in order to 
make it more thorough and reliable in the details of the 
enrollment. At present if a person refuses to answer the 
questions asked by the enumerator, the latter has no power 
to compel the party to answer. Further, if the person 
chooses to make false answers, willfully and knowingly, for 
the purpose of deceiving the enumerator, there is no pen- 
alty attached to such action. Hence, it undoubtedly hap- 
pens, that in quite a number of cases, the enumeration is 
either defective or faulty. 

Again it has happened in more than one or two instances 
that the enumeration has been taken so poorly, and with 
such unmistakable evidences of carelessness, that the results 
for that particular town were wholly worthless ; but as the 
law stands, the results of the enrollment must be accepted 
and used. 

To remedy these defects a provision should be added 
similar to that now found in the law providing for the 
State Census, which makes it a misdemeanor to refuse to 
give the information required. The best and most certain 
method of securing a full enrollment is to make the town's 
share of the public money payable in proportion to the num- 
ber of children according to the School Census. The nat- 
ural law of self-protection would almost certainly ensure the 
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enumeration of all who were entitled to it. But it would be 
well to give the Board of Education the power to order a 
new enumeration at any time, if in their judgment, after a 
presentation of the facts, there was sufl&cient reason to be- 
lieve that the first census was so defective as to render it 
unreliable. The very fact of the existence of such author- 
ity would give character to the work, and elevate the stand- 
ard to be reached in its accomplishment. 

REGISTRATION AND ATTENDANCE. 

The number of re-enrollments reported and deducted this 
year is 5,134, or an increase of nearly 10 per cent, over last 
year. This is very gratifying as showing more care and at- 
tention on the part of the teacher, both in the manner of 
keeping the register, and also in making out their returns. 
An inspection of the several town returns, which are now so 
arranged as to show where returns of re-enrollments are 
made, and where not, shows that attention is given to the 
subject much more generally than has heretofore been the 
case. This is one of the straws which show the setting of the 
current toward a more thorough, systematic, business-like 
administration of the school affairs. 

The registration and attendance of the schools, as com- 
pared with former years, is quite satisfactory ; the attendance 
especially having increased, not only relatively, but abso- 
lutely more than the registration. So far as this fact goes, 
it is evidence of an increase in efficiency and power on the 
part of the schools ; that they hold their pupils better than 
heretofore. As this was true last year, though in less de- 
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gree, I think we may justly be encouraged to believe that 
positive improvement has been made in the way of getting 
hold of the children, and of moulding and fashioning them. 

It is, however, a startling truth that, as a rule, only two- 
thirds of the children who are enrolled are in attendance 
upon our schools, at any one time ; that one-third of the whole 
number are constantly out of school, for one cause and 
another. But such is the fact, and has been for many years ; 
indeed, ever since the returns were collected so as to show 
the real relation of the attendance to the registration. 

Of course there are various reasons for this apparent 
waste of educational power, but after due allowance has 
been made for all legitimate causes, such as sickness, change 
of residence, entering upon regular employment, and the 
like, there must still remain a large percentage of the absen- 
teeism to be accounted for, as the result either of the fault 
of the schools or of the parents. I have already alluded to 
the fact that I thought the schools were proving more pow- 
erful to hold their pupils, and I believe it to be true that 
they are remedying the evil so far as it lies at their door. I 
am quite positive both from my own observation, and from 
the unanimous testimony of local school reports, that a very 
large share of the responsibility for this irregularity in at- 
tendance belongs to the parents, who both directly and in- 
directly often hinder the attendance of their children, or 
readily assent to requests to be absent. 

There is one consideration alone that should weigh heavily 
with parents when they are called upon to consider this 
question of regularity of attendance at school, viz : that it 

12 
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is not so much a mere matter of the child's being present 
at school^ as it is of being present where he belongs^ of keep- 
ing his engagements, of acquiring the habit of punctuality, 
of placing business before pleasure. With many children, 
especially the boys, it may prove to be the turning point in 
their careers; determining whether they shall become staunch, 
reliable, successful men, or lamentable failures. The way 
in which this question is viewed at home has another effect ; 
it gives the key by which the child regulates the tension of 
his whole school ' life. If the school is placed first in the 
rank of duties, if nothing is allowed to trespass upon its 
regular and legitimate claims, the child insensibly comes to 
regulate his affairs according to that basis, and his school 
work is done both promptly and well. But if every other 
interest, personal, or pertaining to the family, is allowed to 
receive attention before the school, or if there is simple in- 
difference on the part of the parent, the child soon falls into 
the habit of doing other things first, just in proportion as 
they are at the time more attractive, the school tasks grow 
more and more irksome, and the whole school work is de- 
void of genuine life and growth. In all of our plans and 
schemes, therefore, for the improvement of the schools, and 
the extension of their advantages, we must not forget that 
the home is a most potent factor in the solution of the prob- 
lem, and that it cannot be left out of the account. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

The number of schools has increased by nine only, show- 
ing that the increased enrollment and attendance has been 
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in the schools already established. The whole number of 
ungraded schools remains the same as last year, while the 
number of such schools having less thati ten pupils has de- 
creased one. This shows that the provision of the law re- 
quiring an attendance of at least five pupils, in order that 
the school may draw public money, has had, in general at 
least, a beneficial eflFect in creating more interest in these 
small schools, and securing more regular attendance. The 
longer the law is enforced the more clearly will appear the 
wisdom of fixing upon a minimum attiendance, below which 
a school will not be recognized. 

The increase in the whole number of teachers is the same 
as last year, fifteen ; but there is a decrease in the number 
of male teachers, of five. This is a small item, but it is in 
the line of a movement that is becoming quite general in 
the educational world, — that of the withdrawal of men from 
the work of teaching. The actual number of male teachers 
is smaller this year than ever before, while the ratio of male 
to femde teachers has decreased rapidly during the past few 
years. In four years it has fallen off twenty per cent. An 
examination of the catalogue of the Normal school reveals 
the presence there of less than a dozen young men out of 
one hundred and fifty pupils. 

This is a matter of great import to our schools, for it 
means the subtraction from our educational work of an ele- 
ment of strength, power, reserve, executive ability, organiz- 
ing force that is essential to the full development of any sys- 
tem of education. Without these elements there will be a 
one-sided culture and growth ; elaborate and finished it may 
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be, but not symmetrical and well-balanced. That the great- 
er portion of the work of instruction in our elementary 
schools is to be given by women, is no doubt true, and it ia 
well that it should be so, for they are peculiarly fitted for 
dealing with little children, and 'the great majority of the 
pupils of our schools will always be children under twelve 
years of age. But it is equally true that the feminine cast 
of mind, and habit of action is so unlike that of the other 
sex, that the child who comes in contact in his school life 
with but one of these two types, must necessarily lose much 
in the way of training and development that would be of 
inestimable value to him, were he able to acquire it. It is to 
be hoped that efforts will be made as far as possible to in- 
duce young men of talent and capacity for teaching and 
government to enter the profession. It will undoubtedly 
necessitate an increase in the wages to be paid, but such an 
expenditure will be in the line of true economy, because it 
will bring a full equivalent for the money expended. 

There is still the same tendency to change teachers which 
has been noticed before, nearly one-third of the whole num- 
ber in the State having changed their location during the 
year. If now we drop out of our calculation the towns where 
the town system prevails, we find that nearly one-half of the 
teachers in the remaining towns, where the district system 
holds sway, are changed during the year. Is it any wonder 
that the results of the schools are sometimes poor and dis- 
creditable ? I am more inclined to think that the wonder 
should be that they have accomplished anything. Surely 
there is an evil here which demands immediate attention, 
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and it seems very clear to me that the remedy lies along the 
line of a change in the manner of employing the teachers, 
.also of determining their fitness. 

From every point of view, and from every consideration, 
which looks to securing a thorough and business-like admin- 
istration of the aflFairs of the schools, there is a united de- 
mand that the business of selecting and hiring teachers be 
placed in the hands of but one party, instead of two, as it is 
now, and that this appointing power be as far removed as 
possible from all liabilities to be unduly warped or influ- 
enced by improper motives. The other point, that of the 
determination of the qualifications of the teacher, must be 
reached by means of a system of State certificates, which 
shall be issued upon the two distinct bases of scholarship 
and successful experience. These two alterations in the 
laws would immediately tend to produce a higher standard 
of character and ability among the teachers, and also a more 
permanent and satisfactory tenure of position. 

A careful examination of the statistics relating to the edu- 
cation of the teachers shows a general advance over the re- 
port of last year. It is especially gratifying to note that the 
largest increase in any one grade, is in the number of those 
who have had a Normal School training ; a little more than 
twenty -five per cent, of the whole number having had that 
preparation for their work. Comparing still further this 
number with the ratio of Normal School graduates to the 
number of new teachers, which is less than one fifth, we see 
that the great body of Normal graduates hold to their work 
more steadfastly than others. This, of course should be so, 
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but we are especially pleased to note that the fact is in con- 
firmation of the theory. This is probably due, in the first 
place, to the fact that they are retained in their position^ 
owing to the excellence of their work, and secondly, because 
they have a professional spirit, which animates them, and 
tends to keep them in its active pursuit. 

It has been a noticeable fact the past year in my experi- 
ence in assisting school officers to secure teachers, that the 
demand has been increasing for " good " teachers, for those 
who were well qualified. Even when the schools were^raall 
and not advanced at all, there has been a general desire to 
get something a little better than heretofore. People have 
begun to a^ake and see that for any school a good teacher 
is always cheap, and a poor one always dear, no matter what 
prices may be paid in either case. It is to be hoped that 
this movement will spread until the poor teacher will find 
no recognition anywhere in our borders. The remedy for 
poor teaching is in the hands of the local authorities to-day, 
and if they will only apply it, the difficulty will at once begin 
to disappear. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

We have to note this year quite a falling off in the num- 
ber of evening schools, and also in the attendance, though 
the latter has not decreased in proportion to the change in 
the number of schools. It is not easy to account for this 
diminished activity in this branch of the work. There is 
certainly as large a number to-day as ever before, who are 
in urgent need of just what these schools are intended to 
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supply. There are also the same opportunities and facilities 
for carrying on the work. 

I am suspicious that the main reason lies in the fact that, 
for the most part, the evening school has not acquired a per- 
manent place in the system. In the laying out of the work, 
therefore, in any town or village, the question of evening 
schools does not come into the account, save as perhaps 
some one person has been roused to the need, and also to 
the possibilities of such a school ; and in case they are or- 
ganized they are seldom supervised and controlled, so as to 
bring forth valuable results. Hence their existence is very 
fitful and correspondingly valueless. 

The evening school should be made an integral part of the 
system of public education, and means should be taken to 
secure for its management talent fully equal to that found 
in the day schools. They should also be placed under thor- 
ough and vigorous supervision, and be made to meet the 
wants of the older pupils. Indeed the younger pupils shoUld 
be excluded, because their place is in the day school. If 
this is done, and special effort is made to get the older per- 
sons to come to the school, I am quite confident that these 
schools will acquire an abiding foothold. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The gross receipts for the year from all sources were 
1674,395.52, of which $92,994.73 were from State taxation, 
$501,295.91 from Town taxation, $55,269.57 from District 
taxation, and $24,835.31 from other sources. The increase 
over last year has been in town taxation for the erection of 
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new school-houses, and a slight addition to amount for the 
support of schools. 

The total expenditure for the year has been $647,315.49, 
an excess of $55,479.42 over last year. This excess, how- 
ever, is more than accounted for by the increased amount 
expended for sites, buildings, and furniture, which is $58,- 
080.78 in excess of the amount for 1882. The slight in- 
crease in teachers' wages of about ten per cent, was more 
than made up by a decrease of fifteen per cent, in the inci- 
dental expenses of the day schools. I think there has never 
been a time when a larger proportion of the money expend- 
ed for our public schools was paid for direct instruction, and 
less for that vague and sometimes very unsatisfactory item, 
known as " incidentals." The item of ''school apparatus " 
shows a small advance, and it is well. There is still room in 
this branch of the work for a greatly increased expenditure, 
before the schools will be thoroughly equipped as they 
shoirld be, in order to do the most efficient work. Money 
invested in this direction may well be called '' quick assets," 
for it will begin to pay dividends immediately. 

SUPERVISION. 

The gross amQunt paid for supervision varies but very 
little from year to year, though the movement has been, if 
either way, towards a less expenditure, rather than towards a 
greater. The fact is that, with the exception of a few places, 
the amount of supervision demanded, and the compensation 
allowed have been so near nothing, that the thing itself has 
come to have, at least, a very doubtful significance, while in 
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some instances, it has undoubtedly been worse than none. 
What is clearly needed is to proceed to the laying out of a sys- 
tem or scheme of supervision that shall take the time, 
thought and labor of qualified men, and receive proper com- 
pensation. In other words, in order to save the money 
already expended for this purpose, it is absolutely necessary 
to put more with it. But the eflFect will not be merely to 
save that comparatively insignificant sum. That is merely 
incidental. The result to be secured by such an increased 
outlay in that direction will be a greatly enhanced value to 
the whole school expenditures. 

It is unnecessary here to go into any long argument to 
show the necessity for, and the advantages of, suitable super- 
vision of our schools. They must be apparent to every 
thoughtful mind. All that is needed, it would seem, is to 
arouse men to think about it, and give to the subject that 
same unprejudiced and careful consideration that any ordinary 
business matter would claim and receive. For I contend 
that this question of supervision is pre-eminently a business 
one ; that it is to be judged by, and settled according to, 
business principles. It is a question, strictly speaking, of 
finance, and not of education. It has to do with the ques- 
tion, how shall we get the most and best for our money ? 
As in any manufacturing establishment the superintendent 
is mainly held responsible for the quality and quantity of the 
product, so here there is need of just such attention to de- 
tails, such right adjustment of means to ends, such abate- 
ments of friction, and such general inspiration and guiding, 
as shall secure the largest returns possible for the investment 
made. 
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There are various ways that may be suggested doubtless, 
whereby our present supervision may be improved, but I do 
not believe we shall be able to make any very radical 
changes, or any marked improvements till we have come to 
realize that in the work of securing skilled supervision, 
there must be a union, in many cases, of two or more towns. 
The nature of the duties of a superintendent of schools is 
such that the number of those who are qualified to perform 
them will always be small. Hence there can never be great 
competition for the places, and, as is often the case now, 
it is almost impossible to find any one to take the position. 
Then again the qualifications to properly supervise and con- 
trol a few schools^ do not differ greatly from those requisite 
for a larger number, but the smaller town can ill-afford to 
pay as much as the larger one deems it best to appropriate for 
this purpose. Furthermore the schools of a small town 
would frequently fail to afford a sufficiently large field for a 
man to occupy his time to the best advantage. Then too, the 
range of work and the variety would often be greatly ex- 
tended by a union of two or more towns under one superin- 
tendent. 

For these and other reasons, which it is not necessary to 
state here, it does seem as if we must, sooner or later, come 
to this point of a union of towns for purposes of supervision. 
The idea is not wholly foreign to Rhode Island, for we had 
at one time, a system of county supervision. I have never 
been able to learn much about it, save the names of some of 
the persons who served under it, and whose reputation has 
followed them to this day, as men of unusual power and 
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ability, and who wielded a wide influence for good. * Why 
the system was given up I do not know, as history is silent 
upon the subject, but as I find that these " inspectors " as they 
were called, were given little or no authority, less compen- 
sation, and that their duties were but poorly defined, I do 
not think it needs much effort to assign the reason for its 
overthrow. Men are willing sometimes to discharge im- 
portant public trusts without suitable, or indeed, any pay, 
provided the dignity and importance of the trust is rec- 
ognized by the powers conferred with it. But few men can 
be found who will undertake a task when it is uncertain, 
both what is expected and what means may be employed 
to fulfil the demands that are made, and where too, the only 
reward is the inevitable dissatisfaction that must follow any 
efforts based upon such a condition of affairs. It would seem 
as though, in some particulars, our present law concerning 
superintendents of schools perpetuated some of the worst 
features of this law relative to county inspectors, and that in 
the light of the experience of these last thirty years, we 
ought to be able to devise a better way. We certainly can- 
not go far astray by defining more specifically the powers of 
this officer, and providing, beyond the contingency of local 
and tenaporary spleen, or opposition, a suitable compensa- 
tion. Surely " the laborer is worthy of his hire," whether 
he be a private citizen, or a public servant. 

COST OF INSTRUCTION. 

There has seldom been a year when the last analysis of 
the school returns and the determination of the exact cost 
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of instruction, has been more satisfactory than it is for the 
year under consideration. The average cost per capita, 
reckoned upon the regular running expenses of the schools, 
including supervision, has decreased about three per cent, 
upon the basis of the enrollment, four per cent, upon the 
average number belonging, and five per cent, upon the 
average attendance. These figures reveal the bearing that 
regularity of attendance has upon the actual cost of the edu- 
cation of the individual. Although the amount expended 
for teachers' wages is several thousands of dollars in excess 
of last year, still, owing to a large gain in the average at- 
tendance, the cost for each pupil's instruction is reduced 
eighty-three cents. There is no question but that the aver- 
age cost for each pupil could be reduced at least two dol- 
lars, if the attendance were increased to that point which is 
within the limits of a reasonable expectation ; while at the 
same time there need be no reduction of expenses. Indeed, 
in school, as in so many spheres of life, the cost becomes 
excessive simply through the waste and neglect of those 
most interested. The true solution of the problem of a low- 
er cost rate of instruction lies in the direction of a fuller en- 
rollment, a more regular attendance, and consequently of a 
more thorough utilization of the facilities provided ; rather 
than in the reduction of wages, which are below, rather than 
above, the true mark, or in the cutting oflF of expenditures 
for items of vital importance to the successful maintenance 
of the schools. 
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APPARATUS. 



The distribution of State aid among the several towns and 
districts for the purchase of apparatus, has continued through 
the year to about the same extent as heretofore. Twenty- 
five of the towns and cities have, to a greater or less amount, 
availed themselves of the State bounty, thirteen of whom 
made application for, and distributed the aid among all of 
their schools. Of the remaining twelve towns, eight have 
been represented by more than one district. 

The following schedule will show the general disposition 
of the funds invested for the purpose : 

Dictionaries 40 

Biographical Dictionaries and Gazetteers 19 

Charts 38 

Sets of Cyclopedias 24 

Cyclopedia of U. S. History 10 

Young Folks' Cyclopedias 38 

Reference Books — Biography, 8 ; Geography, 21 ; His- 
tory, 220; Language and Literature, 173; Science, 108; 
Miscellaneous, 161. Total, 691. 

Supplementary Reading Books 596 

Globes 33 

Sets of Maps , 14 

Maps of United States 31 

Maps of Rhode Island 1 27 
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Miscellaneous Maps 82 

Numeral Frames 42 

Sets of Forms and Solids 31 

Sets of Cube Blocks 13 

Primary Work, — Slates, Alphabet Letters and Blocks, 
Drawing Cards, Arithmetic do. Sliced Animals and Objects. 

In addition to the above there have been bought quite a 
large number of different materials, not readily classified, as 
well as considerable chemical and philosophical apparatus. 

An examination of the records of the distributions of the 
Apparatus Fund, from the beginning, shows that all but two 
of the towns of this State have availed themselves of its ben- 
efits more or less fully. In most of the towns, either all, or 
nearly all, of the schools have been supplied with some ma- 
terials for teaching. Quite a number of the towns have 
made special appropriations each year for this purpose, so 
that all of their schools are now equipped with an excellent 
beginning. The universal testimony of teachers and pupils 
is to the incalculable aid afforded by these helps, and there 
is no question as to the value of the investment The sim- 
ple fact that two hundred and fifty quarto dictionaries have 
been placed in the schools of this State during these four 
years, is suggestive of a wonderful quickening of mental 
activity, of a wide diffusion of knowledge. When to these 
we add all of the books of reference and general literature, 
all of the globes, maps, and the countless other forms of 
illustrative material, it is almost impossible to conceive of 
the stimulus imparted to the schools. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The unexpected resignation of Mr. Greenough as Princi- 
pal of our Normal School, was a great disappointment to all 
who were at all acquainted with the school and its work. 
Coming to the school at its re-organization, possessing clear 
and definite ideas of what a Normal School should be and 
do, and having a vigorous personality which enabled him to 
impress his ideas upon an institution, he had succeeded in 
giving to the school a very marked individuality, and in 
making it a genuine success. 

The real nature of the work accomplished by him, and the 
value of his services to the cause of public education in Rhode 
Island, can only be estimated by those who are familiar with 
the history of educational development throughout the entire 
State. Not only through his school and its pupils, but by 
means of the Teachers' Institutes, to which he was always 
a willing and a valued contributor, and through other less 
public channels, did he reach even the remotest districts of the 
State, and aiFect their educational ideas and actions favora- 
bly. This State will always remain deeply indebted to Mr. 
Greenough for laying broad and deep the foundation for a 
higher order of education in our common schools. 

It has been a growing conviction with me for some time, 
that the arrangement of the course of study in the Normal 
School needed some alterations in order to adapt it more per- 
fectly to the needs of the State. The experience which I 
have had, while acting as principal, according to the direc- 
tion of the Trustees, during the interim between the resig- 
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nation of Mr. Greenough and the coming of his successor, 
Dr. Morgan, has deepened that conviction until I am con- 
vinced that it is a necessity. 

From the date of the re-establishment of the school, there 
has been a gradual growth and expansion of the work 
which was inevitable in the nature of the case. The entire 
lack of academic preparation which marks so many of the 
pupils, who have never enjoyed better advantages than the dis- 
trict school or the village grammar school, has rendered neces- 
sary the most strenuous eflforts to equip them with the requi- 
site knowledge. But it has been found that the time allot- 
ted to the work is altogether too limited ; and the practical 
experience of the past few years has been that for such pu- 
pils, at least three years were necessary for the proper com- 
pletion of the course. 

On the other hand we are constantly receiving, from the 
best high schools of the State, pupils who have been well 
taught and trained, whose knowledge of the various studies 
laid down in the course is, as a rule, excellent, and who are 
scholarly in their tastes and habits. Now it is manifestly 
neither just nor wise to put such pupils into the same class 
of work to which you would assign one, to whom the whole 
subject-matter was entirely new. The two elements are not 
calculated to assimilate, nor can the two derive equal benefit 
from the work done. It will either be too simple for the 
one, or too difficult for the other. 

It would seem then as though a double scheme should be 
prepared, which shall provide on the one hand for the giv- 
ing of the requisite instruction in the various branches of 
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learning, to those who are destitute of this knowledge, and 
then to also secure a year's specific training in the science 
and art of teaching, for those who come well equipped with 
the requisite learning, but without any idea of what to do 
with it. Such an adjustment will, I think, tend to commend 
the school more fully to aZZ, and lead many to attend, who 
otherwise would have never thought it necessary, or even 
desirable. In the case of a high school graduate, the Nor- 
mal School will thus recognize the connection between the 
two, and by giving full faith and credence to the work of 
the former, it will tend to give it dignity and worth. 

While this re-adjustment would have been inevitable, had 
there been no change in the administration of the school, the 
fact that we have a new principal makes this pre-eminently 
the time for such a step. I think the State has every reason 
to congratulate herself upon securing, for the head of the 
school, a man possessing the thorough scholarship, the wide 
attainments, the varied experience, the ripe culture and 
the high order of executive ability of Dr. Morgan. I 
know that he comes to the work with a determined pur- 
pose and an ardent zeal to make the school a success ; and 
that his idea of success is to make it a most efficient agent 
for the up-building and strengthening of the sources of 
our common-school education. It is his desire to make 
the school reach with power every district and primary 
school in the State. I am quite sure that the school will 
fully maintain, in the years to come, the excellent name 
which it has so worthily borije in the past. 
u 
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LIBRARIES. 

The work among the free libraries still goes on with ener- 
gy in all parts of the State. More and more the'educational 
work of the library is coming to be felt and recognized and ar- 
rangements made accordingly. In the selection of the books 
for additions, the needs and wants of the pupils in the schools 
are beginning to be consulted. Librarians are turning more 
to the work of guiding and shaping the reading of their pat- 
rons. In some localities the direction taken by the reading 
is quite remarkable ; showing a disposition to avoid the light 
and frivolous, and a desire to get hold of that which is of 
permanent value. 

As a whole, the signs of the times, so far as the libraries 
are concerned, were never so bright as today, and it is 
greatly to be desired that the fires of public interest in this 
matter may be so thoroughly kindled that they shall never be 
quenched, as has been the case so many times in the past. 
One means of securing this element of permanence is to con- 
nect the library in some vital way with the town or district or- 
ganization. The district, either school or fire, but especially 
when organized for the latter purpose, is practically a borough 
or town for all purposes looking to the promotion of the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants within the limits allowed by the char- 
ter, and as such organizations are permanent, whatever be- 
comes more or less firmly attached to them, partakes to some 
extent of their abiding character. 

Another force that will tend to secure the permanence of 
|;hese institi^tioRs is the jgrowth of *the idea that they are q. 
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part of the educational system of the State; that they prop- 
erly supplement the work of the schools, taking up the work 
just where the latter lay it down. This is a truth, which 
cannot be too urgently pressed, and the wise solution of many 
of the difficult problems that confront our American civiliza- 
tion may not lie far outside of this idea. A generation of 
youth, brought up to read, and taught how to read, and 
what to read, with sound judgment and good taste early 
developed, and well supplied with all that is healthful and 
instructive, as well as interesting, no matter what their sta- 
tion in life, or their immediate surroundings, are never going 
to enter upon any wild crusade against capital, or attempt 
to overthrow the foundations of society, or seek to redress 
one wrong by committing a greater. 

If those who have control of the libraries will take care to 
see that their growth and development is systematic, accord- 
ing to some definite plan, so that as years go on the library 
begins to assume a complete and well-balanced character ; if 
it comes to be more and more capable of supplying the wants 
of the people ; if the boy, who has become interested 
through a well-chosen set of juveniles, finds as a youth, 
lines of travel and biography that attract and hold him, and 
then as a young man, the history, poetry and literature prove 
to be equally well adapted, surely no one need doubt the 
future of such a library. It will beget a constituency that 
will ever increase in numbers and in zeal, and Aence in at- 
tention to, and care, for her wants. 
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COBfPULSORY EDUCATION. 

It is with feelings of special thankfulness that I, at last, 
record the fact that Rhode Island has enunciated through 
her legislature the principle that all of her citizens must be 
educated. After many years of discussion, and several vain 
attempts, we have secured a law which fully recognizes the 
principle for which we have so long contended ; — that ig- 
norance in a land of free schools is really a crime, not only 
against the State, but also against the individual. 

It must be borne in mind, however, by school officers and 
and all friends of education, that the struggle with igno- 
rance, vice and crime, has but fairly begun. The passage 
of this law, in no particular, relieves any one from efifort or 
responsibility ; it has no power, to speak of, in itself; it can- 
not enforce itself It is simply the means which is placed 
in our hands to be used in the endeavor to extirpate from 
society some of her deadliest foes. Its significance and value 
depend upon the use that is made of it. If let alone, and 
allowed to fall into disrepute, it will prove to be a block to 
check the wheels of progress, rather than a means of pro- 
moting their advance. If, on the other hand, those who be- 
lieve in its principles, and are really interested to see them 
bear their legitimate fruit, will secure the judicious and thor- 
ough enforcement of the law ; not pushing it too radically 
or too fiercely, but cautiously, and at the same time gener- 
ally, in all sections of the State alike, so far as occasion re- 
quires, we shall find the law will commend itself to the sober 
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judgment of the people, and that it will soon be felt and 
heeded. 

There has been, and is now, more or less misunderstand- 
ing about the law and its objects, and a consequent preju- 
dice against it. In the first place it should be understood 
that the law provides for two quite different classes of chil- 
dren ; first, for the absentees from school, that is, for those 
who do not pretend to go to school ; and second, for those 
who are sent to school but run away, or truants, as they are 
called. The responsibility for the attendance at school of 
the first class is placed upon the parent or guardian, where 
it justly belongs. He is chargeable with the care and keep- 
ing of his child, and it surely includes the care of his mind 
and morals, as much as that of his body. He can no more 
deny his obligation in one direction than in the other, while 
the State in either case is satisfied with the very least amount 
that will suflSce. In this matter of education, the State asks 
for only so much, or so little, as shall give the child a start, 
a chance to take care of himself, with some ground of hope 
that his efforts will be successful. A moment's computation 
shows that out of the eight years of the child's life, over 
which the State has now extended its paternal hand, she 
claims for the school only ninety -six weeks, or about two 
and a half school years, or less than a quarter of the whole 
time, leaving the rest of it entirely under the control of the 
parent. Surely no one can justly say that the State is un- 
mindful of the family relation, or disposed to abrogate par- 
ental authority. Nay, rather does the State desire to see 
parental authority established, and its dignity and place in 
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society maintained. And to that end has the law taken up 
the matter, and lent to the parent both the moral support of 
its sanction, and the material aid of its pains and penalties. 

The treatment of the truant under this law places the re- 
sponsibility for his attendance on himself directly. The 
parent's responsibility ceased, so to speak, when he sent him 
to school. By that act he fulfilled his duty under the law, 
and when the child failed to report at the school, he took 
upon himself the entire responsibility for the following ab- 
sence, and should be held personally accountable for it. The 
present law recognizes that liability, and provides for the 
proper justification at the hands of the child, instead of the 
parents. Further the whole plan of treatment of the truant 
both as expressed in the law, and in the ordinances, for 
which the law provides, is based upon the idea of reclaim- 
ing the errant child from his wanderings, and bringing him 
back under the control and discipline of the family. The 
removal to some place of detention and instruction is only 
the " last resort " to which we must come, in extreme cases. 
It constitutes the back-ground to the picture, that gives it 
character and effect. Whenever this agency is called into 
play, it is only for so long a time as may be found necessary 
to render the child amenable to the discipline and control 
of his home. 

Much sympathy has been manifested in certain quarters 
for the truants, who were to become the unfortunate objects 
of the operation of this law, on the ground that they were 
to be persecuted and stigmatized, and treated as though they 
were criminals. In the first place there is nothing in the 
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law, or the ordinance recommended by the Board of Educa- 
tion, that savors of either cruelty or persecution. On the 
contrary the letter and the spirit of both law and ordinance, 
are in the line of persuasion, rather than of compulsion. The 
whole scheme of handling the truant is the outgrowth of a 
desire to lead him to see and choose for himself a better 
way, to recognize the advantages and rewards of a life 
of obedience^ as opposed to the disadvantages and penalties 
of disobedience. The genuine welfare of the child is the 
sole object sought to be secured, aud no force or restraint 
is intended to be used, except just so far as severe cases may 
render it necessary, in order to bring the offender to consid- 
er the matter, and use his reason and govern himself ac- 
cordingly. 

It should also be said that it is, at the best, very question- 
able judgment that makes light of, or treats with silence 
even, the offence of truancy. Experience in the schools of 
our cities and large towns proves conclusively that the habit 
of running away from school, is the sure precursor of crime. 
The moment a boy plays truant, that very fact drives him 
, out of sight, into lanes and by-ways, where he will not be 
seen. He falls at once into the company of the vilest and 
worst of youth, and at once begins to form associations and 
acquire habits that tend only to his ruin. It would be hard 
to find a juvenile criminal, who did not begin his downward 
career of violation of law and order, by running away from 
school. The act involves more than mere disobedience to 
parents, though that were enough to demand attention, but 
it sets at naught the authority of the State, in that the pupil 
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becomes, practically a rebel against the rules of the school. 
Many a pupil has imbibed his first impression of the charac- 
ter of the government under which he is living, by its fail- 
ure to treat his first act of rebellion as it deserved. There 
are many persons to-day incarcerated in our prisons, who 
would doubtless be reputable members of society, had the 
State taken cognizance of their first departure from the line 
of right conduct, even in so simple a matter as that of "play- 
ing truant" as it is called, and wisely, but firmly, dealt with 
them. Not only would this particular form of transgression 
have been broken up, but a lasting impression of the su- 
premacy of law and order, and of the responsibility of 
the individual, would have been made. 

It seems fitting at this time to call attention to the fact 
that the only really new principle contained in the law, pass- 
ed in April last, is found in the first section, which imposes 
upon all parents and guardians the responsibility and duty 
of providing their children with, at least, an elementary ed- 
ucation. But the ideas relative to the employment of chil- 
dren, the enactment of local ordinances for the suppression 
of truancy, and the appointment of officers for the special du- 
ties appertaining to these matters, have been incorporated in 
our statutes for nearly thirty years. In undertaking, there- 
fore, the enforcement of this law, it should be borne in mind 
that for the great majority of cases, which may possibly arise 
under it, the school authorities are but doing what the 
judgment of the State deemed it expedient to enact many 
years ago, but which, for one reason or another, has lain 
dormant on our statute books until the present time. 
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Recognizing at the outset that the successful operation of 
the law would depend largely upon the manner in which 
it was inaugurated, in accordance with your advice, I pre- 
pared and circulated throughout the State three diflFerent 
circulars, which are herewith submitted. 

The first one was addressed to School Committees, and 
contains various suggestions as to the policy to be adopted, 
and the plans to be pursued in carrying the law into eflFect. 



CIRCULAR TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

Dear Sir: I enclose copies of the new law relating to the attendance 
of children at school, also of a form of truant ordinance, which has 
been approved by the State Board of Education, and which the ex- 
perience of other localities has proved to be well adapted to serve as a 
basis for action by the School Committees. 

In order to render the new law at all operative to check the evils of 
absenteeism and truancy, it will be necessary to secure the coopera- 
tion of the town councils and the employers. I have prepared and sent 
to each member of the town council of your town copies of the law, 
and the truant ordinance, and a circular containing certain sugges- 
tions, among which is one to the effect that the council invite the 
school committee to unite with them in the selection of the truant 
officers. Upon the choice of the right men to fill that office will de- 
pend, in a gi'eat measure, the success of the whole scheme. The man 
who is to successfully discharge the duties of that office must have a 
natural love for children, must attract people, rather than repel them, 
must have good judgment and a cool head. The right man will 
prove one of the most valuable servants of the town. It is therefore 
to be hoped that the committee will take special pains to secure the 
appointment of such men. 

16 
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It is to be desired that every town shall act under the law, and pro- 
vide the requisite means for carrying its provisions into effect. It is 
true that, in some of our rural towns, there is but little or no appar- 
ent need, but in two or three such towns already have single cases 
arisen, which could not be reached for the lack of just such means. It 
will cost little or nothing to pass an ordinance and appoint a truant 
officer. If no occasion arises to call for action no harm is done ; but 
if the necessity does come, you are prepared to meet it. 

I have also addressed a circular to employers suggesting that they 
classify the children in their employ, who are to be affected by the 
law, in three classes, according to their ages ; the oldest being in the 
first class, and the next younger in the second class, and the youngest 
in the third class ; and then that they begin by sending out the 
first class to attend school at the beginning of the fall term, the sec- 
ond class on the return of the first class, and so on for the third. In 
this way but a slight interruption to their work will be made, and a 
regularity will be secured which will be of great value both to them 
in the matter of providing additional help, and also to you in the 
matter of furnishing requisite school accommodations. Such a plan 
will also meet those cases, often necessary, where several children of 
the same family are obliged to work ; but one or two will be out of 
employment at any one time. 

I therefore hope that your committee will confer with the manu- 
facturers in your town, if there are any who employ children, and en- 
deavor to secure their cooperation upon the above basis. If it is pos- 
sible I would recommend that the terms of school be made to consist 
of at least twelve weeks instead of ten or less, as is now often the case. 
In that way there will be the least friction and the least waste. In 
towns or villages where nine months make up the school year, such 
an arrangement very easily adjusts itself ; and in those cases where 
ten months is desired, two terms of thirteen weeks each and one of 
fourteen, or two of twelve weeks each and one of sixteen weeks, will 
accomplish the desired purpose. 

A form of certificate to be given in accordance with sections 6 and 
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7, has been prepared, and the certificates in sufficient^ quantities will 
be furnished on application to this office. This certificate must be 
signed by the teacher of the school, where the child has attended, 
and also by the superintendent or a member of the school committee. 

As the law provides for the admission of certificates of attendance 
at private schools, it should be noted that no certificates should be 
given except for attendance at such schools as have been approved by 
the committee under section 2 ; and one absolute condition of such 
approval should be that the teacher shall keep a suitable register in a 
proper manner, so that the facts of attendance alleged by the certifi- 
cate may be verified. It should also be stated that committees will 
not be expected to act in the matter of approving private schools, ex- 
cept in those cases where application may be made to them for their 
approval. 

In the adoption of rules and regulations for the government of the 
truant officers, and in the general enforcement of the law, it should 
be our policy, I think, to make it clear beyond a doubt, that there is 
no desire or purpose to use the law for the punishment of any body, 
unless we are compelled to do it ; that our aim is simply to secure for 
the children a chance to acquire the elements of an education ; that 
no one who manifests a desire and purpose to conform to the law will 
be molested ; that the spirit of the law and not its letter, is to be the 
real guide to our action. 

What specific rules and regulations shall be adopted by the school 
committees of the several towns will have to be determined in great 
measure by the peculiar local circumstances. There will be, however, 
probably certain general features which will prove applicable to all 
alike, and if it should seem desirable later on, a form of such rules 
will be prepared for distribution. 

As friends of popular education we have long felt the need of some 
Buch law as this to strengthen our hands. The present law is now in 
our hands. While it is doubtless true that it does not satisfy any of 
us in every particular, it is capable, if wisely administered, of accom- 
plishing very beneficent results. Let us address ourselves to the 
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task of utilizing its advantages, and remedying its defects with a whole 
heart and determined purpose. 

I have the honor to be ' 

Yours very respectfully, 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, 
August 1, 1883. Commissioner Public Schools. 

The second circular wa.s sent to town councils with refer- 
ence to the enactment of a suitable truant ordinance, and 
the appointment of the proper persons as truant officers. 

CIRCULAR TO TOWN COUNCILS. 

Dear Sir: Permit me to call your attention as a member of the 
Town Council to the enclosed copy of the law relating to the attend- 
ance of children at school, which was enacted by the General Assembly 
at the last January Session. 

By reference to the law, and especially to sections 3 and 12, you 
will see that certain specific and important duties are devolved upon 
town councils. Indeed the key to the success of the law is placed in 
their hands. In the first place the only persons authorized to enforce 
the law and the ordinances enacted under it, are the truant officers to 
be appointed by the town council. In the second place the council 
must enact a proper ordinance, or the truant officer is deprived of the 
right hand of his power to accomplish the desired results among the 
more troublesome and incorrigible children. In the matter of choos- 
ing or appointing truant officers, I venture to suggest, as the law 
places them, after their appointment, under the control and direction 
of the school committee, that the latter body be requested to cooper- 
ate with the council in the selection of the proper persons. The du- 
ties of the office will call for a man of a large heart, a wise discre- 
tion, deliberate action, and firm purpose. With reference to the or- 
dinance or rules and regulations to be adopted, I enclose a form of an 
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ordinance, which has received the approval of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation, and which has in other localities proved to be a good basis 
for local action. It is of course well understood that the same line of 
action is not called for in all localities alike, but it is believed that 
every town should act under the law, so far as to enact a truant ordi- 
nance and appoint at least one truant officer. If no necessity arises 
for any action, no harm will be done certainly, while we shall be pre- 
pared for any emergency which may arise. 

It is indeed true that the principle of this law is new to Rhode Isl- 
and, though our neighbors in New England have long since embodied 
it in their legislation. But however much we may differ as to means, 
we all agree in the object of the law, — that every one shall have the 
opportunity of acquiring at least the elements of an education, and 
in behalf of the Board of Education I beg leave to present the mat- 
ter for your consideration, and to hope that you will heartily cooper- 
ate with the school authorities in providing the requisite facilities for 
giving the law a thorough trial. In that way alone can we determine 
either its fitness as a whole for the work required, or the particular 
changes which may be necessary to adapt it to our needs. 
I have the honor to be 

Yours very respectfully, 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, 

August 1, 1883. Commissioner Public Schools. 

A third circular was sent to manufacturers for the pur- 
pose of enlisting their cooperation, and of suggesting a plan, 
wheVeby the provisions of the law could be complied with, 
and the minimum amount of inconvenience be secured for 
employer and parent. 

CIRCULAR TO MANUFACTURERS. 

Dear Sir: With the view of securing a proper observance of the new 
law relating to the attendance of children at school, and at the same 
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time of conserying the interests of employers and parents, I beg leave 
to submit for your consideration the following^ proposition: 

As the fall schools will begin almost universally on or about Sep- 
tember 1st, and as the specific time fixed for the new law to go into 
effect is October 1st, I would suggest that prior to September 1st, the 
children in your employ, who are to be affected by the provisions of 
the law, be classified according to their ages into three classes; the 
oldest being placed in the first class, the next younger in the second 
class, and the youngest in the third class. Then let the first class be 
sent out to attend school at the beginning of the fall term. At the 
end of twelve weeks they will be ready to return to work, when the 
second class will be ready to take their places in school; and in twelve 
weeks more they will return and the third class will go to school. 

In this way but a small portion of your help will be withdrawn at 
any one time; a regularity will be introduced into the matter which 
will enable you to provide for it, while in those cases where several 
children from one family are employed, and often necessarily so, but 
one or two will be out of work at any one time. Such an arrange- 
ment will also be of advantage to the local school authorities in en- 
abling them to make proper arrangements for the instruction of the 
children. 

In carrying out the provisions of this law, while it is designed to 
secure for every child at least a chance to acquire a little education, 
there is no disposition on the part of the school authorities to take 
any advantage of either employers or parents, or to use the law for 
any other purpose than to promote the general welfare. 

Confident of your approval of that effort, the Board of Education 
respectfully seek your hearty cooperation with them and the local 
authorities in giving to the law a generous support. 
Very respectfully yours, 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, 

August 1, 1883. Commissioner Public Schools. 

The following form of a truant ordinance was also pre- 
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pared, mainly upon the basis of one which had been tested 
and approved in another State, and sent to the several towns 
for their consideration. It was, of course, well-known that 
such an ordinance could not be framed exactly adapted to 
every locality ; but it was believed to contain all essential 
points, while it was open to such additions and amendments 
as should make it meet the wants of any particular com- 
munity. 

AN ORDINANCE IN RELATION TO TRUANTS AND ABSENTEES PROM 

SCHOOL. 

It is ordained hy the Town Council of as follows : 

Section 1. All children between the ages of seven and fifteen 
years, residing in said town, who shall be guilty of habitual truancy 
or who may be found wandering about in the streets or public places 
of said town, having no lawful occupation or business, not attending 
school, and growing up in ignorance, shall be committed either to the 
Sockaaosset School for Boys, or to the Oak Lawn School for Girls, in 
Cranston, for a period not exceeding two years. 

Sec. 2. The said Sockanosset School for Boys and the said Oak 
Lawn School for Girls, in Cranston, are hereby designated as suita- 
ble places for the c6nfinement, discipline and instruction of such 
children. 

Sec. 3. truant officers shall be appointed annually at a 

compensation of dollars, per annum, whose duty it shall be 

to look after all such children as are described in the preceding sec- 
tion, and to inquire into all cases of violation of the law in relation to 
the employment and schooling of minors, subject to the direction of 
the School Committee. 

Sec 4. It shall be the duty of every truant officer, prior to mak- 
ing any complaint under the law relating to truants and absentees 
from school, or under this ordinance, to notify the offending party, 
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and if he be a minor, his parent or guardian, both of the offence com- 
mitted, and also of the penalty therefor ; and if the truant officer can 
secure satisfactory pledges for the proper compliance with the law, 
he may forbear to prosecute, so long as such pledges are faithfully 
kept. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the teachers of the public schools, 
and of the citizens generally, to aid the truant officers, so far as it is 
possible, in the discharge of their duty. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the truant officers to keep a full record 
of all their official acts, and make a report thereof to the School Com- 
mittee, who shall publish the same with their own report. 

The following form of certificate of attendance, as called 
for by section seven of the act, was prepared, and copies of 
the blank certificates have been furnished to the school au- 
thorities of the various towns. 
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The responses to these circulars, as a whole, were satisfac- 
tory. Id Tnany instances letters were received from leading 
manufacturers, expressing their hearty approval of the meas- 
ures, and their desire to cooperate with the authorities in 
every way necessary. Others have personally expressed 
similar views ; and as a general rule, I think that the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of the State have taken up the matter 
with a desire and a determination to carry out the provisions 
of the law. 

I have as yet received no official returns from the school 
authorities of the several towns, as to what measures have 
been adopted to enforce the law. From personal interviews 
however, and other sources, I have information that a large 
portion of them have taken the necessary steps, to enable 
them to carry out the requirements of the statute. I have 
also, in several cases, learned of the working of the law to 
the manifest advantage of the schools, as well as of the par- 
ties specially interested. 

One very marked result of the passage of the law has been 
an increase in the enrollment of the schools in all of our 
larger towns and villages, during this last fall and winter. 
The silent influence of the law, before even a finger had 
been lifted to bring it to bear upon any one, was sufficient 
to bring many into the schools. What will be the eflFects of 
a proper application of it can be readily imagined. 

Of course there are obstacles to the enforcement of such 
a law, and especially at such a time, when business is de- 
pressed and wages are low. A leading obstacle in many 
places is a lack of sufficient accommodations for the chil- 
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dren who desire to attend school. While the State, as a 
whole, has about enough accommodations for those who 
might reasonably be expected to attend at any one time, 
these accommodations are not, in many instances, where the 
children are, and hence they might as well not exist at all. 
There are localities where the seating capacity of the school- 
houses is not over two-thirds that of the number who really 
should be in school ; while in other places the deficiency is 
only a little less marked. To talk therefore of attempting to 
force children into schools already over-crowded, and espe- 
cially to compel thenx to leave work in such circumstances, 
is an absurdity. There should be some way provided 
whereby towns or districts who refuse, in the face of conclu- 
sive evidence of their necessity, to provide proper school 
accommodations, can be compelled to do so. The State is 
now so large a contributor to the education of the children, 
that she ought, in self-defence, to see to it that all of the 
children are provided with the opportunity to attend school. 
Other difficulties are found in the natural sluggishness and 
indifference of communities, in the selfish instincts of parents 
and manufacturers in some cases, and in the natural aversion 
to taking hold of a new thing. But none of these have 
seemed to me to assume the dimensions that might reason- 
ably have been expected. Indeed, I have seen and heard 
much less opposition to the law than I had anticipated. To 
be sure, a sufficient time has not yet elapsed to allow of any 
extensive efforts to carry it into effect, but where attempts 
have been made, there has been, almost invariably, perfect ac- 
quiescence. In several cases the good effects of the truant 
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oflScers' work have been very manifest, and in this connec- 
tion I cannot but express my great regret that the city ot 
Providence has failed to take action under the law in the enact- 
ment of a truant ordinance, and the appointment of truant 
oflScers. It is the positive testimony of her school oflScials, 
endorsed by the police of the city, that the evil of truancy 
was never so great as at the present time. Surely there is a 
responsibility of no ordinary weight resting upon some one, 
for such delay. 

There is, undoubtedly, in many quarters a strong prejudice 
against the law, and this stands as one obstacle in the way 
of the wisest enforcement of it. But I am convinced that 
this prejudice is based largely upon a misapprehension of 
the purpose of the law, and also of its provisions. If, as far 
as possible, the people are made conversant with the text of 
the law, if its manifold provisions for guarding the rights and 
interests of child and parent are pointed out, and the ad- 
ministration of it is conducted with a genuine spirit of love 
for the children, and their welfare is made the conspicuous 
object of those who are engaged in the enforcement, the 
greater part of this prejudice will be overcome and dissi- 
pated. 

The question has been raised whether the details of the 
law are perfect. I have no doubt there are some points in 
which it could be improved. It would be a remarkable fact 
if such a law could be so framed, at the beginning, as to need 
no alteration. It would be, I think, the first case on record. 
But it is hardly three months since it went into operation, 
while in most of its features it has not yet been tested at all. 
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It would certainly seem that nothing less than a year should 
be allowed for the trial before any attempt is made to 
amend it. Let the changes when they are made, be those 
that experience has shown to be desirable. In a word, let 
us know exactly where the present law fails before we begin 
to alter it. In such an event we can hope to make the law 
meet, fully and fairly, the needs of all interested. 

The law is inserted here that its text may be more widely 
read, and all persons interested may become acquainted 
with its details. 

PUBLIC LAWS. — CHAPTER 363. 

Pamed AprU 12, 1888. 

AN ACT IN RELATION TO TRUANT CHILDREN, AND OF THE ATTEND- 
ANCE OP CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

It is etiacted by the General Assembly as follows : 

Section 1. Every person having under his control a child between 
the ages of seven and fifteen years shall annually cause such child to 
attend, for at least twelve weeks, six at least of which shall be consec- 
utive, some public day school in the town in which such child re- 
sides ; and for every neglect of such duty, the person so offending 
shall be fined not exceeding twenty dollars ; but if such child shall 
have attended for a like period of time a private day school approved 
by the school committee of such town, or if such child shall have 
been otherwise furnished for a like period of time with the means of 
education, or shall have ah'eady acquired the elementary branches of 
learning taught in the public schools, or if his physical or mental con- 
dition was such as to render such attendance inexpedient or impracti- 
cable, then such penalty shall not be incurred. 
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Sec. 2. For the purposes of the preceding section school commit- 
tees shall approve a private school only when the teaching therein is 
in the English language, and when they are satisfied that such teach- 
ing is thorough and efficient, but they shall not refuse to approve a 
private school on account of the religious teaching therein. 

Sec. 3. The town council of each town and the city council of 
each city shall annually appoint one or more special constables, and 
fix their compensation, who shall be truant officers, and who shall, 
under the direction of the school committee, inquire into ail cases 
arising under the provisions of this act, or under any ordinances 
made in pursuance thereof by the town by which such officers were 
appointed, and shall alone be authorized, in case of violation thereof, 
to make complaint therefor ; they shall also serve all legal processes 
issued in pursuance of this act, but shall not be entitled to receive 
any fees for such service. 

Sec. 4. The truant officers and the school committees of the sev- 
eral towns shall inquire into all cases of neglect of the duty prescribed 
in section 1 of this act within their respective towns, and ascertain 
the reasons, if any, therefor ; and such truant officers, or any of them, 
shall, when so directed by the school committee, prosecute any per- 
son liable to the penalty provided for in said section 1. 

Sec. 6. No child under ten years of age shall be employed in any 
manufacturing or mechanical establishment in this State ; and any 
parent or guardian who permits such employment shall for every such 
offence be fined not exceeding twenty dollars. 

Sec. 6. No child under fourteen years of age shall be so employed 
except during the vacations of the public schools, unless during the 
year next preceding such employment he shall have attended some 
public or private day school for at least twelve weeks, nor shall such 
employment continue unless such child shall, in each year, attend 
school as herein provided ; and no child shall be so employed who 
does not present a certificate, made by, or under the direction of, said 
school committee, of his compliance with the requirements of this 
section. 
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Sec. 7. Every owner, superintendent or overseer of any establish- 
ment named in section 5 of this act, shall require and keep on file a 
certificate of the place and date of birth of every child under fifteen 
years of age employed therein, as nearly accurate as may be, so long 
as such child is so employed, which certificate shall also state, in the 
case of a child under fifteen years of age, the amount of his school at- 
tendance during the year next preceding such employment. The 
certificates herein mentioned shall be signed by a member of the 
school committee of the town where such attendance was had, or by 
some one authorized by such committee, and the form of said certifi- 
cate shall be furnished by the secretary of the state board of edu- 
cation. 

Sec. 8. Every owner, superintendent or overseer of any such es- 
tablishment who employs or permits to be employed any child in vio- 
lation of either of the two next preceding sections, and every parent 
or guardian who permits such employment, shall be fined not exceed- 
ing twenty dollars. 

Sec. 9. The truant oflScers shall, at least once in every school 
term, and as often as the school committee require, visit the estab- 
lishments described in section 6 of this act, in their respective towns, 
and ascertain whether the provisions of the four next preceding sec- 
tions hereof are duly observed, and report all violations thereof to 
the school committee. 

Sec. 10. The truant ofBcers shall demand the names of the chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age employed in such establishments in 
their respective towns, and shall require the certificates of age and 
school attendance, prescribed in section 7 of this act, to be pro- 
duced for their inspection ; and a failure to produce suoh certificate 
shall be evidence that the employment of such child is illegal. 

Sec 11. Every owner, superintendent or overseer of any such es- 
tablishment who employs, or permits to be employed therein, a child 
under fifteen years of age who cannot write his name, age and place 
of residence legibly, while the public schools in the town where such 
child lives are in session, shall for every such oflEence be fined not ex- 
ceeding twenty dollars. 
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Sec. 12. . The town councils of the several towns shall make all 
needful provisions and arrangements concerning habitual truants and 
children who may be found wandering about in the streets or public 
places therein. Laving no lawful occupation or business, not attending 
school and growing up in ignorance ; and shall make such ordinances 
as will be most conducive to the welfare of such children and to the 
good order of such town ; and shall designate or provide suitable 
places for the confinement, discipline and instruction of such chil- 
dren. 

Sec. 13. Every minor convicted under an ordinance made under 
the provisions of section 12 of this act, of being an habitual truant, 
or of wandering about in the streets and public places of a town, or 
of having no lawful employment or business, or of not attending 
school, and of growing up in ignorance, shall be committed to any in- 
stitution of instruction or suitable place designated or provided for 
the purpose under the authority of said section 12, for a period not 
exceeding two years. 

Sec. 14. Children so committed, may on satisfactory proof of 
amendment, or for other suflScient cause, be discharged from such in- 
stitution or place by the court which committed them. 

Sec. 15. The school committees of the several towns shall an- 
nually report to the state board of education whether their towns 
have made the provisions required by this act. 

Sec. 16. All fines under the provisions of this act shall inure 
and be applied to the support of the public schools in the town where 
the offence was committed. 

Sec. 17. The justice courts of the several towns shall have juris- 
diction of all cases arising under this act. 

Sec. 18. Chapter 60, and sections 21, 22, 23 and 24 of chapter 
169 of the Public Statutes, and all other acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed ; and this act shall take effect 
upon and after the first day of October, A. D. 1883. 
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THE TOWN SYSTEM. 



Next to the passage of a general law providing for the 
abolition of the district system, is to be welcomed the 
change in a single town, which was accomplished in the 
case of the town of Woonsocket, by an act passed March 16, 
1883, by the General Assembly, in response to a request 
from the town, as expressed in open town meeting. The 
text of the act, which it is hoped may serve as the basis 
either for a general one, or for other specific casps, may be 
found in the appendix, page 118. 

This movement towards the ultimate establishment of the 
town system and thus creating a genuine and responsible 
unity for the management of our schools is fairly begun. 
Already one other town, Barrington, has applied for, and 
received, authority to consolidate, though by a diflFerent 
plan ; and only awaits the fulfilment of certain conditions 
before consummating the act. The question has been raised, 
and is undergoing discussion in other towns, and almost 
invariably with the result of leading the people to believe 
in the better promise of an unified system as against a di- 
vided one. 

It is now one year since the last vestige of the district 
system disappeared from Massachusetts in obedience to the 
mandate of her legislature. The testimony of school au- 
thorities from all sections of the United States is a unit upon 
the folly of establishing, or perpetuating, any system of 
schools that provides for a divided responsibility. Every 
prosperous manufacturing establishment, every successful 
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enterprise of any kind, is a protest against such a manner of 
conducting our schools. How long ought we to be in 
learning a lesson, taught in so many ways, and by such 
teachers ? 

teachers' qualifications. 

In determining the essential characteristics of a good 
school, or in discussing the best means of improving our 
schools, we cannot get far beyond the trite saying that " the 
teacher makes the school." A good teacher will always 
have a good school, under any system and in any circum- 
stances. It will not, of course, be always equally good, but 
it will be worthy of that appellation, as compared with 
others in the same circumstances. Hence the objective 
feature of our eflForts must be to secure and place in the 
schools good teachers. 

It is not my purpose here to enter upon a full discussion 
of this subject, but to call attention again to that phase of it, 
which was alluded to a year ago, that of an improved method 
of determining the qualification and fitness of candidates for 
the teacher's position. While it is true that our present 
method allows the most careful and stringent examination, 
and the exercise of an almost unlimited discretion by the 
school committee, it is also true that it is seldom exercised. 
On the other hand, through the same wide door there has 
entered in a practice in many quarters, of the most careless 
and indiflFerent attention to this duty, and as a result persons 
ar^ certific^tecj to teaqh, whose qualifications for the place 
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most certainly could not be recorded in any form or blank 
usually provided for such a purpose. 

I think the time has fully come when our schools need the 
defence of a fixed barrier, which shall be beyond the reach 
or effect of partisan prejudice, personal favor, or indiffer- 
ence. Such a protection can be secured by a system of 
State certificates, which shall be given only after a sys- 
tematic and formal examination, and upon written testimony 
of responsible and qualified witnesses. This examination 
should be conducted by a Board of Examiners, composed of 
professional teachers, and appointed for one year or more, 
by the State Board of Education ; and they should be au- 
thorized to grant at least three grades of certificates, which 
should stand for different degrees of attainment or profi- 
ciency in knowledge, and also of success in teaching, and 
in managing and controlling schools. 

If the schools of this State could be brought, within the 
next five years, under the care and instruction of a body of 
teachers, selected upon such a basis, the development of our 
educational work would be startling. Indeed it is almost 
impossible to conceive of the transformation that would be 
wrought in many of our schools. The whole phase of the 
teacher's work would take on a different aspect. It would at 
once be seen and felt that the honors and rewards were to 
be bestowed where they were deserved ; that industry and 
faithfulness were to be recognized ; that it was worth while 
to strive for the highest success. 

The sentiment, to which reference was made in the last 
report, that such a change is desired by the teachers for 
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their own protection, is steadily gaining ground, while it is 
beginning to manifest itself among the people, as I have be- 
fore mentioned. They call for better teachers, and are dis- 
posed to criticise work that has heretofore been allowed to 
pass unchallenged. The time cannot be far distant when 
some plan must be devised whereby, on the one hand, even 
the smallest schools, and those of the lowest grades, shall be 
protected from incompetency, and the waste and loss in so 
many others reduced nearer to the minimum, by a wiser ad- 
justment of successful experience to the more diflScult tasks. 

SUPERVISION. 

Next to the selecting and placing of good teachers in the 
schools, is the duty of providing these teachers with proper 
supervision. It may be asked if this better class of teachers 
are not qualified to do their work without oversight and di- 
rection. I reply, that the better your workman the more he 
appreciates intelligent direction and control ; the more per- 
fectly he is qualified for his work, the more readily will he 
conform to the requirements made upon him, and the 
more quickly, cheaply and successfully will he achieve the 
results desired. Again, such a teacher is the one, above all 
others, to appreciate the fact of responsibility to a com- 
petent judge. Before such a tribunal he is ready and will- 
ing to bring his words and his work for a verdict. 

What is the best method for securing this supervision in 
Rhode Island it is diflBcult to decide, our circumstances are 
so peculiar. The small area of some of our towns precludes 
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the town system from ever fully meeting the demands of the 
case ; our counties also vary so much in size that no proper 
arrangement could be made upon that basis. The only plan 
that would seem to answer our needs must involve some 
form of combination of towns as has been already sug- 
gested. But preliminary to any such movement must come 
ji definite policy for the proper compensation of this work of 
superintendence. The one great hindrance to any improve- 
ment in the supervision of our schools to-day is the lack of 
a disposition to pay for it In some towns the amount paid 
is nothing, or next to nothing, while in many others it is lit- 
tle better. There are towns where the amount paid for su- 
pervision would not cover the actual payments incident to 
the performance of the work, to say nothing of remuner- 
ating the man for his time and labor. 

The day has past when men whose labor is worth any- 
thing to themselves or to anybody else, can be expected to de- 
vote their time and eflForts to a service so exacting as that of the 
oversight of schools, for the bare honor conferred. All 
other forms of the public service in the town are recognized 
as worthy of compensation. The town council, the assessors, 
town clerk, treasurer, highway surveyors, all are paid, but 
not the school committee, or the superintendent. To this 
point then, must attention first be given. We must provide 
a suitable compensation, before we can think of looking for, 
and securing, the right kind of supervision. 

The question of an increase in the State appropriation for 
public schools has been discussed of late, and it is opportune 
in view of the fact that it is fifteen years since any addition 
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has been made to that appropriation, while the demands 
for the expenditure of money for schools have increased 
fifty per cent. I should hope, therefore, that this matter 
might receive the favorable consideration of the Board, and 
also of the legislature. If it should be deemed wise to make 
an addition to the amount to be distributed among the 
towns, it has occurred to me that here will be the opportun-,^ 
ity to secure a definite basis for some form of supervision. 
If the appropriation <from the State is made conditional 
upon the expenditure by the town, for supervision, of an 
amount equal to a certain proportional part of the State 
money, we shall place beyond peril a sum, suflBcient, as a 
rule, to give the work a character and dignity it has never 
yet obtained. 

Such a provision will in no wise interfere with the policy 
or practice of those towns, where a liberal view of this mat- 
ter prevails, but it will provide for a moderate compensa- 
tion in others where it has heretofore been withheld. This 
action on the part of the State will also prove beneficial in 
that it will set the approval of the State upon this service, 
and thus commend it to the good opinion of the people. 
As a means for making her investment in public education 
more profitable, the State is also justified in demanding such 
an expenditure. Indeed, in some cases, it would seem to be 
almost necessary, in order to save what is already invested. 
If this advance step can be taken and held for a year or two, 
then I think we shall surely be able to arrange some plan 
whereby the work may be properly classified, formulated 
and performed. 
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CONCLUSION. 



I cannot better bring this report to a close, and at the 
same time enforce the importance and significance of the 
last two topics considered, than by stating very briefly 
what, as it seems to me, our present circumstances demand 
of our schools. 

Incontrovertible statistics show that more than one-half of 
the children close their school life on, or before, their twelfth 
year ; hence the period to be employed by them in secur- 
ing an education is limited to six or seven years. If this is 
so, the duty is very clearly laid upon us to see to it, that 
those few years are utilized to their utmost capacity, that 
nothing unnecessary is allowed to consume valuable time, 
and that everything essential is incorporated into the process 
of instruction and training. 

The key note, which should shape the course of study for 
our common schools, was given a few years ago by a distin- 
guished educator of another State, when he declared it to be 
the duty of the school to give each pupil that training and 
preparation, which shall enable him to step out of any grade 
and enter at once into the active duties of life. This, of 
course, does not mean that as full and complete an educa- 
tion can be secured in one or two years, as in six or eight, 
but it does mean that each year's work shall be so arranged 
and the subjects so taught, that they shall have a value and 
a use in themselves, independent of what is intended to fol- 
low. It does not disparage or discountenance the longest 
and most thorough course of study ; it simply aims to give 
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each step in the course special significance, and by making 
more of it by itself, make it worth more in its relation to all 
the rest. 

Let us now briefly consider what are the essential ele- 
ments of the education every child should receive, and 
which he may reasonably be expected to secure within 
the six or seven years of continuous school life, which is 
within his reach. When we have determined what these 
essentials are, the next question will be to ascertain how 
they may be secured in accordance with the principle before 
enunciated. 

First, the child is entitled to the possession of trained per- 
ceptive faculties. These are nature's servants, designed to 
minister to our wants, and to convey to us the greater part 
of our knowledge. What one sees for himself in nature's 
book is Ids by a right of discovery, as real as though no one 
else had ever known it; and no knowledge ever has the 
power of inspiration and development equal to that which 
the mind derives at first hands. But to be able to do this 
work, these senses must be taught and disciplined, and the 
school-room is pre-eminently the place for such work. 

Second, our child must know how to think, to speak and 
to write. It is settled that he will think and speak, at least ; 
that he do both correctly, especially the former, is of prime 
importance, for upon his thinking will probably depend the 
settlement of most of the great questions of his life, and per- 
haps those of the nation. And in proportion as he is led to 
thoughts of the better, nobler and purer kind, and his 
mind is brought into contact with truth in its manifold 
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forms, will those thoughts seek for expression, and create a 
demand for oral and written language. The great obsta- 
cle to the cultivation, in the average pupil, of the power to 
write good English, has been his inability, or indisposition 
at least, to think. 

Third, he should have a practical knowledge of numbers,, 
and the fundamental operations that may be performed with 
them, in order that he may solve the practical problems of 
his daily life with ease and facility. He cannot be expected 
to '•master" any arithmetic, but he may be taught addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, decimal and common 
fractions, the common tables of weights and measures, the 
methods of treating compound numbers, and percentage 
with its simpler applications to ordinary business life. 

In this three-fold scheme is, or may be, included, I believe, 
what is indispensable to the education of a child up to the 
point where he may be justly expected to make it available, 
both to himself and to the State. If we also examine it 
with reference to the idea that the child, leaving school at 
any point, may be able to utilize what he has acquired, we shall 
find that a course of studies arranged on this plan from the 
beginning will meet that want. It may be safely assumed 
that the instances where a child cannot attend school for at 
least three years are few. If now we consider what three 
years of training in the objective study of nature, in the 
habit of reflection upon what the senses have brought to the 
mind, and of giving expression to those thoughts in oral and 
written forms, and in the practice of counting numbers, and 
adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing them, will do 

18 
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for a child, we cannot fail to see that he must have acquired 
a solid basis, upon which he cannot only build at school, but 
which, if he is deprived of further school facilities, will be 
of practical value in any sphere of life into which he may be 
compelled to enter. 

It is for the accomplishment of this result that we are 
called upon to strive. It is only by the employment of 
those teachers who have ability and will of the highest 
order and by the institution of a complete and thorough 
system of qualified supervision, that we shall be justified in 
expecting that it will be attained. 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools. 
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SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

1882-83. 



H. H. Richardson, 

Chairman. 



Mary A. Cornell^ 
Josephine C. Flagg, 



Rev. H. Crocker, 

Chairman. 
Parmenas Skinner, Jr., 

Supt. and Clerk. 
Qeo, U. Arnold^ 
O. C. Barrows, 



Wm. S. Chase, 

Prin. of High School. 
Lyndon P. Anderstrorn^ 
Henry C. Sayles, 
Anna B. Manchester, 
Annie J. Adams, 
Gertrude E. Church, 
Arabella J. Coggcshall, 
Harriet L. Coggeshall, 



James S. Cook, 

Chairman. 



BARRINGTON. 

COMMITTEE. 

Geo. L. Smith, 



Clerk. 

TEACHERS. 

Ida E. Gardiner, 
Harriet R. Hopkins, 

BRISTOL. 

COMMITTEE. 

S. P. Colt, 

James M. Qifford, 

John Loke, 

I. Howard Manchester, 

Wm. J. Miller, 

Otis Munro, 

TEACHERS. 

H. Augusta Coggeshall, 
Juliet E. Coggeshall, 
Annie W. Fitch, 
Eliza H. mtch, 
Mary R. Gorham, 
Harriet B. Luther, 
C. Ada Munro, 
Elizabeth H. Pitman, 
Mary A. Pitman, 

BURRILLVILLE. 

COMMITTEE. 

Sumner Mowry, 
Clerk. 



Mrs. A. E. Smith, 

Superintendent. 

Esther A. J. Porter. 



Rev. Chas. J. Rogers, 
Wm. H. Spooner, 
Seth W. Thayer, 
Wm. N. Titus, 
I. F. Williams. 



Geraldine O. Simmons, 
Sarah R. Slade, 
Anna R. Thompson, 
Cassie M. Thurston, 
Anriie P. Waldron, 
Ina P. Warren, 
A. C. White, 

Teacher of Music. 



*Bobert Wilcox, M.D., 

Superintendent. 
Caroline F. Peirce. 



Note.— Where the Superintendent is not a member of the Committee a * precedes the name. 
A t precedes the names of Teachers in both Day and Evening Schools. Names of School Officers 
not reported last year are in italics, and a change in the official position of a member of the Com- 
mittee is indicated by italicizing the title. Names of Teachers, except High School Teachers, are 
arranged alphabetically by sexes, and changes from report of last year are also in italics. 
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Leander S. AldricJi, 
Jesse 0. Boulster, 
Lydia C. Armstrong, 
Orace G. Blake, 
Jennie M. Briggs, 
Cora E. Chase, 
Lydia Clark, 
Mary E. Eaton, 
Julia A. Eddy, 
Janet A. Field, 
Harriet A. FUigg, 



TEACHERS. 

Clara V. Gory, 
Ellen F. Knight, 
Harriet H. Leader. 
Adelaide B. Lewis, 
Margaret E. Lynch, 
Ada F. Lovejoy, 
Esther 8. Parker, 
Minnie P. Potter, 
Julia A. Robbins, 
Mai'ia X. Rtjss, 
Emma J. Sliennan^ 



Harriet V. Smith, 
Emma F. Spring, 
Annie Steere, 
//. Gertrude Steere, 
Rosa H. Tinkler, 
Ellen M. Walling, 
Alicje M. White, 
Nellie S. White, 
Martlut A. Whitehead, 
Leona M. Wood. 



CHARLESTOWK 



6. B. Hoxsie, Jr., 

Chairman. 



Otis J. Ballmi, 
Edward H. Hoxsie, 
Emma A. Browning, 
Mary E. Church, 



John F. Aiistin, 

Chairman. 



Ernest M. Arnold^ 
Caleb G. Bates, 
John A. Bates, 
Warren M. Greene, 
Edson R. Horcard, 
James H. Johnson, 
Alcott B. Sayles, 
Samuel S. Scammell, 
Fred A. Sweet, 
Leonard J. Winsor, 



COMMITTEE. 

George C. Cross, 
Clerk. 



TEACHERS. 

Ida J, Gray, 
Dora Hoxsie, 
M. Elizabeth Kenyon, 



COVENTRY. 

COMMITTEE. 

Stephen W. Griffin, 
Clerk. 

TEACHERS. 

Mary E. Andrews, 
Mary E. B. Andrews, 
S. Augusta Bailey, 
Emma Blancliard, 
Ellen S. Cole, 
Lillie M. Cole. 
Ella F. Griffin, 
Fanny E. Hopkins^ 
Laura C. Lent, 
Lelia Matteson, 



* William F. Tucker, 

Superintendent. 
Rev. Geo. N. Greene. 



Harriet LiUibridge, 
Ida F. Murphy, 
Ella G. Peckham. 



Joseph Tillinghast, 

Superintendent. 



Jennie 8. Pierce, 
Sophie P. Snow, 
Florence M. Spencer, 
Alida M. Sweet, 
Sarah L. Sweety 
CoraE. Tabor, 
Eunice A. Tillinghast, 
Nettie A. Watson, 
Amey E. Wood, 
Nannie B. York. 



John W. Bristow, 

Chairman. 



Chas. W. Earle, 
Jas. H. Earle, 
S^irah Ashworth, 
Harriet E. Bennett, 
Laura J Brooks, 
Marcy W. Coe, 
Mary M. Cole. 



CRANSTON. 

COMMITTEE. 

Cliarles W. Earle, 

Clerk. 

TEACHERS. 

Margaret I. CoJgan, 
Celia F. Cowing, 
Lydia S. Durfce, 
Annie Hartshorn, 
Jennie O. Kennedy, 
Charlotte E. Moore, 
Annie E. Nicholas, 



Joseph A. Latham, 

Superintendent. 



Mary J. Richardson, 
Adela C. Salisbury, 
Jennie Smith, 
Ella E. Taylor, 
Nabbie E. Tyler, 
Lydia A. Whitman. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS, SCHOOL COMMITTEES AND TEACHERS. 



William A. Weeden, 

Chairmau. 
Darwin M. Cargill, 
J. Frank Clark, 

James F. Albion, 
f Jason A. Keach, 
Fh'ederick A. Lyman, 
Melda Aldrich, 
Ernma A. Any ell, 
Ariadne J. Ballou, 
Louise Campbell, 
Ahby L. Carpenter, 
Delia L. Carpenter, 
A. Oreanna Cheney, 
Lillie C. S. Clark, 



Jas. H. Eldridge, M. D., 
Chairman. 
John Davis, 
John A. Place, 



Oeorge W. Phillips, 
Ella D. Aldrich, 
Eva B. Allen, 
Sarah A. Boardman, 
Sarah J. Booth, 



Geo. N. Bliss, 

Chairman. 



J. I. Chaffee, 
Marcius L. Esten, 
E. Harry Potter, 
Carrie P. Armington, 
Nellie L. Bissell, 
Anna L. Campbell, 
Irene C. Chipman, 
Annie L. Dodge, 



Robert B. Richmond, 

Chairman. 



CUMBERLAND. 

COMMITTEE. 

Horace A. FolJett, 

Clerk. 

TEACHERS. 

Mary W. Collins, 
Mary E. Cooke, 
Erdyu II. Cnrtis, 
J^eltie R Fuller, 
Elinor P. Harris, 
Jane E. Uastinf/s, 
Lina (}. lliJcon, 
Emily Hoag, 
M. Antoinette Hoag, 
Miibel W. Holmes, 
Mary E. Hunt, 

EVENING SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Elizabeth Fleming. 
EAST GREENWICH. 

COMMITTEE. 

Albert J. Congdon, 

Clerk. 
Mansur C. Shlppee, 



Rev. Robert Murray, Jr. , 

Superintendent. 
Geo. B. Haines, M. D. 



Nancy E. Lindsay, 
Henrietta Peace, 
Mary J. Pickett, 
Susan L. Polsey, 
Lillian G. Remitigton, 
Alice I. Roberts, 
Hannah A. Stevens, 
Charlotte W. Stillman, 
Annie L. Weeden, 
Sarah M. Whittemore. 



*Daniel C. Kenyon, 

Superintendent. 
James B. Tillinghast. 



TEACHERS. 

Eva E. Brainard, 
Sarah A. Brigys, 
Clara E. Crandall, 
Anna P. Ilolden, 
Emma Potter, 

EAST PROVIDENCE. 

COMMITTEK. 

Charles Ij. Hazard, 

Supt. and Clerk. 

TEACHERS. 

Mattie B. Durfee, 
Anna T. Parrell, 
Emma F. Farrell, 
Panny Griswold, 
Corabelle Hall. 
Olive B. Jacobs, 
Ijouella A. Miles, 
M. Jennie Morgan, 

EXETER. 

COMMITTER. 

George A. Thomas, 

Supt. and Clerk. 



Ltda A. Reynolds, 
Sarah E. Spink, 
Caroline I. Stone, 
Jennie A. Tliomas, 
Mart/ia A. Whiteliead. 



Samuel J. English. 



Sarah S. Munroe, 
Eugenie C. Pagny, 
Julia B. G. Plummer, 
Nettie M. Plummer, 
Emma P. Read, 
Annie A. Reid, 
M. Alice Walker, 
Alice P. White. 



A. C. Richmond. 
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Amos T. Eliven, 
Irvine 0. Chester, 
Herbert E. Lewis, 
Andrew B. Moore, 
Wm. J. Nichols, 
Charles C. Reynolds, 
Daniel R. Sweet, 



TBACHERS. 

Albert A, Whaleu, 
Ella F. Barber, 
Mary A. Barber^ 
Ruth E. Barber, 
Ella P. Dawley. 
Joanna L. Dockrey, 



FOSTER. 



COMMITTEE. 

Mowry P. Arnold, M. D., Stanton A. Winsor, 

Chairman. Clerk. 



AUen W. Arnold, 
Geo. A. Bitgood, 
Daniel Howard, 
James L. Phillips, 
Jeremiah W. Phillips, 
H Lester Place, 
Byron E. Round, 
Frederick D. Smith, 
Elmer F. Stone, 
James A. Stone, 



TEACHERS. 

Richard O. Stone, 
James S. Tucker, 
Charles W. Young, 
Amelia L. Brayton, 
Emma P. Cooke, 
HortieE. Grifflt/is, 
Harriet E. Hill, 
Ida S. Harrington, 
Mary E. Jacques, 



GLOCESTER. 



Harriet James, 
Harriet E. Reynolds, 
Delia B. Sheldon, 
Susan H. Sprague, 
Emina P. Sweet, 
Mai^ L. Undei'wood. 



Rev. Lester Howard, 

Superintendent- 



S. Adelia Newton, 
PatieB. Parker, 
Ernestine Patterson, 
Emma I. Phillips, 
Sara A. Potter, 
Marion Randall, 
Sarah W. Randall 
Abby C. Rich, 
Ella C. Smith. 



Rev. H. E. Johnson, 
Chairman. 



COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Mary O. Arnold, 
Clerk. 



Geo. A. Harris, M. D., 



Stephen C. Irons, 
Thomas Irons, 
Almxmd J. Rich, 
Philip Shippee, 
Allen G. Smith, 
Lydia C. Armstrong, 



TEACHERS. 

Ellen C. Arnold, 
Marcia Arnold, 
Carrie B. Browne, 
Harriet W. Geer, 
Lottie M. Hawkins, 
Mabel T. Lowe, 



Mabel M. Parker, 
Anna Remington, 
Abby C. Rich, 
Hannah L. Steere, 
Clara D. Williams, 
Harriet A. Winsor. 



HOPKINTON. 



Reo. B. G. Boardman, 



COMMITTEE. 



Chairman. 



P. M. Barber, 2d, 



Supt. and Clerk. 



Rev. James R. Irish. 



O. P. Clarke, 
Henry E. Cooke, 
Frank Hill, 
Edmn A. Noyes, 
Earl P. Saunders, 
Thomas E. Wheeler, 
Mattie Avery, 



TEACHERS. 

Georgia Brown, 
Sarah J. Clarke. 
Harriet D. Collins, 
M. Annette Collins, 
Jennie Crandall, 
Ruth A. Crandall, 
Ella P. Dawley, 
Ida J. Gray, 



Elizabeth J. Hoxsie, 
Emma E. Kenyon, 
Ida M. Kenyon. 
Minnie Kenj'on, 
S. Elizabeth Rathbun, 
Jennie Saunders, 
Lottie A. Utley. 
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JAMESTOWN. 
COMMITTEE. 

Edward N. Hammond, Troin W. Tucker, 

Chairman. Clerk. 



Lucy J. Cory, 
lilancy S. Cory, 



TEACHERS. 

Georgia L. Douglass, 
JOHNSTON. 

COMMITTEE. 

J. C. Budlong, M. D., Victor F. Horton, 

Chairman. Clerk. 



Amasa C. Whipple, 
George H, Wilbur, 
Orra A. Angell, 
Kate E. Bode, 
Abby M. Bowen, 
Grace E. Brown, 
Mary H. Brown, 
Ida M. Clemence, 
Abby D. Day, 
Clara Dexter, 



Wm. B. Colwell, 



George A. Kent, 

Chairman. 



Alfred G. Collins, 
Henry H. Jenckes, 
Horace W. Reach, 
Reuben F. Randall, 
X. D. Tingley, 
Susan M. L. S. Allen, 
Sarah A. Barrows, 
Mary D. Bowen, 
Bertha E. Chase, 
Annie Clark, 
Ma/ry W. CoUins, 
Harriet E. Cook, 
/. Alice DoAjis, 
Flora E. Fairman, 



F. R. Brownell, 

Chairman. 



TEACHERS. 

Ellen I. Gage, 
Anna R. Godfrey, 
Florence M. Heath, 
Martha Hopkins, 
Mary L. Jordan, 
Nancy E. Morse, 
Mary A. Murray, 
Sophia A. Place, 
Annie C. Proctor, 



ThomoA G. Carr, 

Superintendent. 



Kllen M. Flanders. 



♦William A. Phillips, 

Superintendent. 
Howard W. Stone. 



Cora 8. Reed, 
Etta G. Richardson, 
Caroline Shumway, 
Eliza Smith, 
8. Maria 8mith, 
Ida A. Steere, 
Caroline S. Sweet, 
Grace L. B. Sweet, 
Florence Webb. 



EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Daniel W. Irons, Frank Kenyon. 

LINCOLN. 



COMMITTEE. 

Wm. B. Monroe, 

Clerk. 

TEACHERS. 

Mary C. Fairman, 
Anna P. Fenton, 
Sarah F. Freeman, 
Lydia B. Gooding, 
Annie E. Greene, 
Elizabeth A. Griffin, 
Ella V. Hazard, 
Emma D. Kelly, 
Elisabeth A. Lawson, 
M. P^stelle Newell, 
Harriet M. Page, 
Eilizabeth M. Paine, 
Melvina D. Paine, 
Ella M. Patt, 

LITTLE COMPTON. 

COMMITTEE. 

Isaac B. Cowen, M. D., 
Clerk. 



Rev. James H. Lyon, 

Superintendent. 



Anna T. C. Peace, 
Ida L Phillips, 
Abby C. 8eymour, 
Ada F. 8mith, 
Mary A. Thresher, 
Harriet S. Trafton, 
Mary J. Trafton, 
Edith A. Troop, 
Susan E. Waterman, 
Harriet E. Whipple, 
Mary Whipple, 
Alice E. Whitaker, 
Harriet N. D. Wilbur. 



*Rev. Wm. D. Hart, 

Superintendent. 
Frank W. Simmons. 
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Nathaniel S. Brownell, 
Austin A. Darrah, 
William A. Francis, 
Frank E. Simmons^ 
William O. 8nell, 
Lillian M. Almy, 



TEACHERS. 

Leonora W. Chase, 
Mary A. Cornell, 
Maria J. Leary, 
Amelia D. Peckliam, 
Harriet J. Peckham, 



MIDDLETOWN. 



Ahhy H. Simmons^ 
May L. Snell. 
8. illisabeth Sturtevant, 
Mabel Tompkins, 
Macie D. Wordell. 



COMMITTEE. 



Benjamin Wyatt, 

Chairman. 
Lyman H. Barker. 



Alfred W. Chase, 
Julien G. Edgerly, 
Henry A. Peace, 



Joel Peckham, 



Clerk. 



TEACHERS. 



Louise Tj. CJiase, 
Alice C. Earle, 
Waitie A. Mattesori, 



James Anthony, 

Superintendent. 
Charles H. Hazard. 



E. May Stedman, 
Clara S. Sherwood. 



NEWPORT. 



COMMITTEE. 



Darius Baker, 

Chairman. 



Oeo. A. Littlefield, 

Secretary and Supt. 



C. H. Burdick, 
Thomas T. Carr, 
J. P. Cotton, 
J. H. Cozzens, 



Frederick W. Tilton, 

Head Master. 



Wm. E. Crandall, 
L. D. Davis, 
Bev. Warren Randolph, 
Philip Rider, 

TEACHERS. 

Rogers High School. 

Frank E. Thompson, 
Wm. N. Eayres, 



A. P. Sherman, 
William A. Stedman, 
Rev. M. Van Home. 



Mrs. J. Vogt Smith, 
Sarah C. Weaver. 



Grammar, Secondary, Primary and Ungraded Schools. 



Alfred W. Chase, 
Henry W. Clarke, 
fFanny Aylsworth, 
Elizabeth C. Boss, 
Rebecca T. Bosworth, 
Anna E. Brice, 
Alice W. Carr, 
Florence T. Carr, 
Emily B. Chace, 
Ednah C. Chase, 
Flora M. Clarke, 
Annie Cottrell, 
Adelaide B. Downing, 
Harriet S. Fales, 
Sarah E. Fales, 



Christopher M. Lee, 
Edward L. Spencer, 
Daisy C. AUen, 
Clara Atkinson^ 



Ellen L. Freeman, 
Cynthia, M. Friend, 
Rachel M. Friend, 
Etta C. Gorton, 
Hannah Gorton, 
Anna E. Greene, 
Esther R. Hamilton, 
Alice Hammett, 
Elizabeth Hammett, 
Alzaida R, Hammond, 
Alice E. lligbee, 
Alice J. Jones, 
Mary S. Martin, 
Mary Palmer, 



S. .Josephine Peabody, 
Julia F. Pitman, 
Martha A. Smith, 
Elizabeth R. Sterne, 
\Bna n na Thompson, 
\Mary L. Thurston, 
Mary S. Tilley, 
Helen M. Ward, 
Ella F. Williamson, 
Mary E. Wood. 
Jacob L. Frank, 

Teacher of Music. 
Loresta E. French, 

Teacher of Drawing. 



EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 



Mary E. Carroll, 
AnTui, S. Edston, 
Amelia M. Greene, 



Lillian Hammond, 
Belle M. Henderson, 
Lucretia C. HolUmay, 
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A. H. Sprague, 

Chairman. 
Geo. Jelly, 



Jonathan Allen, 
Howard Champlin, 
Henry J. Potter, 
Charles M. Riix, 



NEW SHOREHAM. 

COMMITTEE. 

John P. Champlin, 

Clerk. 
John R. Payne, 

TEACHERS. 

Alanson D. Rose, 
Lillie M. Ball, 
Belle Dickens, 
Ida Hazard, 



♦Charles E. Perry, 

Superintendent. 
Edward P. Littlejield. 



Eunice L. Hooper, 
Tamar E. Mott, 
Anna Sheffield. 



Charles Sisson, 

Chairman. 
David S. Baker, Jr., 



Oliver P. Clarke, 
Henry E. Cooke, 
Winfield 8. Sherman, 
fAzel W. Tefft. 
Ella D. Aldnch, 
F. Mary Bicknell. 
Addie F. Brown, 



NORTH KINGSTOWN. 

COMMITTEE. 

Thomas J. Peirce. 

Clerk. 
T. W. D. Rathbun, 

TEACHERS. 

Mary E. V. Brown, 
Mary A. Cona^don, 
Martha J. Crawford, 
Emma W. Holde7i, 
Emma E. James, 
Ellen M. KeUey, 
Svsan W. Lewis, 



S. Oscar Myers, M. D., 

Superintendent, 



Eva L. Matteson, 
Sarah E. Northup, 
Susan A. Peirce, 
Lilly H. Potter, 
Lucy A. Tanner, 
Susan E. Underwood. 



Preston L. Belden, 

Chairman. 



W. C. Burling ame, 
Serena Jen^ka, 
Emma A. Angell, 



Henry Remington, 

Chairman. 



John H. Bailey, Jr. , 
Sumner Mowry, 
George W. Phillips, 
Fred. H. Saunders, 
Walter H. Tabm\ 
Sara A. Arnold, 
Minerva J. Austin, 

2 



NORTH PROVIDENCE. 

COMMITTEE. 

William W. Wright, 

Clerk and Supt. 

TEACHERS. 

Martha S. Lawton, 
Harriet C. Reynolds, 

NORTH SMITHFIELD. 

COMMITTEE. 

James I. Hotchkiss, 

Clerk and Supt. 

TEACHERS. 

Kate L. Backus, 
Katie Brown, 
Rachel L. Bushee, 
Harriet E. Dirk, 
Ida E. Durrans, 
Mary E. Johnson, 
Orace L. Mowry, 



John Burton. 



Susan M. Steere. 
Evelyn Thurher. 



Geo. R. Smith. 



Leoline N. Mowry, 
Phebe L. Richardson, 
Mana E. Rmcen, 
Mabel Southwick, 
Alice E. Stillman, 
Sophia A, Taft. 
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PAWTUCKET. 



COMMITTEE. 



Fred. Sherman, 

Chairman. 
John F. Adams, 
Preserved W. Arnold, 
Julian A. Chase, M. D., 



Alvin F. Pease, 

Prin. of High School. 
Norman Clifford, 
George W. Cole, 
S. Alva Johnson, 
John F. Kent, 
Lucius P. Merriam, 
Sarah E. Bellows, 
Ida A. Tiffany, 
Eliza F. Weeden, 
Annie M. Allen, 
Grace G. Allen, 
Emogene Allyn, 
Ednah F. Beane, 
Lucy M. Beane, 
Angeline W. Bishop, 
Hannah, Bond, 
Mary A. Bosworth, 
Ellen M. Brady, 
Clara S. Bullock, 



^Charles R. Bucklin, Andrew Jencks, 

Clerk. Superintendent. 

Rev. Benjamin Eastwood, William H. Park, 
Ansel D. Nickerson, Charles T, Pratt. 



F. W. Bliss, 
Edward D. Blodgett, 
Lloyd M. Blodgett, 
Charles Boardman, 
Frank O. Draper, 
Ellis H, Frost, 
George W, Galchell, 
Clifton A. Hall, 
Daniel W. Mason, 
Oeorge McCaughey, 
Samuel Olney, 



TEACHERS. 

Clara E. Carpenter, 
Isabel Colwell, 
Ella F. Crocker, 
Fanny A. Darrah, 
Rose Delano, 
Isabel C. Doran, 
8. Fanny Eddy, 
Emilia M. Flagg, 
S. Alice Franklin, 
Mahala W. French, 
Nettie L. French, 
Mary A. Goddard, 
Orianna Grant, 
Carrie Green, 
Emma F. Grout, 
Mary T. Jenks, 
Lillian F. Jollie, 
Mary D. Livesey, 
Ellen S. Lunt, 



Emma F. Martin, 
Mary J. Meader, 
Emma J. Messinger, 
Carrie B. Mowry, 
Lydia A. Paine, 
Clara F. Perry, 
Kate D. Perry, 
Esther A. J. Porter, 
Louise P. Remington, 
Myra Robinson, 
Sarah J. Scott, 
Charlotte E. Steele, 
Emma T. Tower, 
Caroline A. Vaughn, 
Almira R. Wellman, 
Charlotte S. Wiley, 
Han^t C. Wilson, 
Albert C. White. 

Teacher of Music. 



EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

/. Wm. Patstone, 
George F. Perkins, 
Frank E. Sweet, 
Willard B. Tanner, 
Abby L. Colwell, 
Eunice W. Colwell, 
Ellen Cushman, 
Louise Cushman, 
Mary Cushman, 
Elizabeth Hicks, 



PORTSMOUTH. 



Ellen M. Jenks, 
Sarah Keenan, 
Ellen J. McCudden, 
Margaret L. McCudden, 
Agnes McGinn, 
Elizabeth A. O'Brien, 
Ida L. Pearce, 
Mrs. Wm. B. Bead, 
Ellen Richardson, 
Florence M. Tanner. 



COMMITTEE. 



Elbridge I. Stoddard, 

Chairman. 
Edward F. Dyer, 
George B. Hicks, 



Howard Champlin, 
William H. Gifford, 
Josephine Almy, 
Harriet G. Antlwny, 
Anna C. Boyd, 



Joseph Coggeshall, 

Clerk. 
Charles H. Potter, 
Stephen T. Sherman, 



TEACHERS. 



Bachel L. Bus/tee, 
Isabella G. Chase, 
Hannah C. Collins, 
Margaret I. Colgan, 



R. P. Manchester, 

Superintendent. 
Benj. White. 



Clara E. Dennis, 
0. Estelle Hunt, 
Eliza C. Hu7it, 
Minnie P. Potter. 



X Not a member of the Committee. 
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N. Van Slyck, 

President. 
^William S. Hayward, 
Mayor. 

Elisha S. Aldrich, 
John W. Angell, 
George E. Barstow, 
Edward D. Basselt, 
John Behan, 
Rev. Moses H. Bixby, 
A. F. Blaisdell, M. D., 
Amos M. Bowen, 
George S. Brown, 
Joaeph F. Brown, 
David J. Burgess, 
Wm. Caldwell, M. i>., 
GJiarles Carroll, 
John W. Case, 
Freeborn Coggeshall, 
James Cole, 
Francis Golwell, 
William Gonneeley, 
Stephen A. Cooke, Jr., 
Thonms Dams, 



David W. Hoyt, 
William T. Peck, 
Benjamin Baker, 
Alexander Bevan, 
E. Harry Potter, 
Walter G. Webster, 



George E. Church, 
J. Milton Hall. 
Eli H, Howard, 
Albert J. Manchester, 
Levi W. Russell, 
James M. 8awin, 
George F. Weston, 
Frederick W. Wing, 
Isaac O. Winslow, 
Juliet A. Allen, 
Stella C. Allen, 
Laura E. Almy, 
Juliana T. Armington, 
Sarah Austin, 
Louise W. Balch, 
Sarah D. Barnes, 
Adda A. Bartlett, 
Anna L. Bliven, 
Charlotte Blundell, 

t Member ex-officio. 



PROVIDENCE. 

COMMITTEE. 

Sarah H. Ballou, 

Secretary. 
tJ. Carter Brown Woods, 

President of the Com 

mon Council. 
Arthur W. Dennis, 
Sarah E. H. Doyle, 
Joseph H. Fanning, 
J. E. C. Farnham, 
Charles H. George, 
J. C. Greenough, 
Rev. David H. Greer, 
Alfred A. Harrington, 
Lester 8. Hill, M. D., 
Henry A. Howland, 
Daniel A. Hunt, 
Rev. Elias H. Johnson, 
Edward B. Knight, M. D. 
James C. Lester, 
Merrick Lyon, 
Adrian Mathews, 
Fergus McOsker, 
Alfred Metcalf, 
Thomas A. Millett, 

TEACHERS. 

High School. 

Henry O. Tripp, 
Sarah E. Doyle, 
Rebecca E. Chase, 
Charlotte E. Leavitt, 
Rosamond R. Leavens, 
Elizabeth J. Chase, 

Grammar Schools, 

Helen N. Bowen, 
Abby L. Bowker, 
Ellen L. Brown, 
Lucy D. Bucklin, 
KateK. Bull, 
Laura C. Burroughs, 
Elizabeth B. Carpenter, 
Ellyn A. Clarke, 
Sarah D. Coleman, 
Amy F. Collins, 
Helen M. Cook, 
Anna F. Cranston, 
Minerva G. Curtis, 
Phebe A. Cutting, 
M. Isabel Daggett, 
Anna F. Dean, 
Joanna V. Donovan, 
Emma A. Durfee, 
Rhoda A. Esten, 



Rev. Daniel Leach, 

Superintendent. 
JFred I. Marcy, 

Chairman of Committee 

on Education. 
Jas. C. Monahan, 
Wilson P. Moulton, 
Henry S. Olney, 
Charles H. Parkhurst, 
Jonathan G. Parkhurst, 
Fanny Palmer, 
Charles W. Parsons, M. D. , 
Geo. B. Peck, Jr., M. D., 
Daniel Perrin, 
Misha 11. Rhodes, 
Emulus Rhodes, 
J. William Rice, 
.Richard M. Sanders, 
Rev. Edwin M. Stone, 
Smith S. Sweet, 
John C. Thompson, 
Rev. James G. Vose. 
John 8. Whitehouse, 
Gilbert E. Whittemore. 



Ellen Dodge, 
Agnes F. Williams, 
Alice D. Mumford, 
Julia W. Doyle, 
Harriet C. Pierce. 



Mary N. Falconer, 
Clara A. Flagg, 
Anna M. Gerald, 
Helen F. Getchell, 
Harriet R. Greene, 
Georgianna M. Hall, 
Martha W. Hall, 
Abbie M. Harvey, 
Clara B. Harvey, 
Delia E. Harvey, 
Angeline Haskell, 
Harriet E. Hewitt, 
Clara L. Hull. 
Susan R. Joslin. 
Maria L. Judkins, 
Mary A. Lee, 
Jennie A. Linton, 
Wilhemina A. Luft, 
Isabel F. Martin, 
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Annie E. McCloy, 
Emily R. McCrillis. 
Elizabeth W. Miles, 
Jane D. Mumford, 
Mary J. Nichols, 
Julia A. Osgo(»d, 
Emma R. Osier, 
Elizabeth Owen, 
Adelaide D. Padelford, 
Sarah C. Padelford, 
Ella F. Peck, 
Kate U. Pierce, 



Phebe A. Andrews, 
Flora E. Angell, 
Adeline Y. Armington. 
Mary W. Armington, 
Rebecca B. Armington, 
Anna F. Baker, 
Arabel E. Barber, 
Abby V. Barney, 
Abby B. Battey, 
Mary J. Behan, 
Adeline F. Bennett, 
Ella Blackburn, 
Nellie Branch, 
Abby F. Butler, 
Ellen P. Capron, 
Anna B. Clapp, 
Charlotte K. Clarke, 
Anna E. Cobb, 
Elizabeth Coleman, 
Carrie M. Conant, 
Elizabeth J. Cory, 
Hannah M. Crocker, 
Ellen F. Crocker, 
M. Emily Cushing, 



Edith R. Allen, 
Sarah A. Allen, 
Emma F. Armington, 
Elizabeth H. Armstrong, 
Alice J. Arnold, 
Mary E. Arnold, 
Sarah J. H. Bacon, 
Etta G. Bailey, 
Sarah A. Ballou, 
Annie F. Bartlett, 
Clara E. Battey, 
Mary A. Bicknell, 
Florence E. Bowen, 
Hannah S. Btncen, 
Ella C. Bradley, 
Sarah W. Browning, 
Maria F. Buckley, 
Jane F. Bucklin, 
EmmaM. Budlong, 
Ida M. Budlong, 



Leah F. Poole, 
Sarah A. Purkis, 
Harriet A. Rea, 
Eva T. Ring, 
Rebecca L. Ring, 
Ellen A. Salisbury, 
Emeline A. Sayles, 
Mary E. Scarborough, 
Odelia Schaffer, 
Anna E. Searle, 
Emma Shaw, 

Intermediate ScJwoU. 

Ella S. Dawley, 
May C. Devereaux, 
Emma L. Dunham, 
Maria F. Dunham, 
Eleanor Dunn, 
Elizabeth M. Emerson, 
Abby A. Evans, 
Florence N. French, 
Lucy A. Frost, 
Fannie A. Greene, 
Julia D. Greene, 
Abby W. Harvey, 
Annie M. Haskins, 
Abby A. Hathaway, 
Abby P. Hopkins, 
Ellen M. Hopkins, 
Mary A. Huntington, 
Charlotte C Ingraham, 
Emma B. Jencks, 
Amelia P. Kimball, 
Martha W. Lovett, 
Elise T. Magnus, 
Abby B. Meicalf . 
Kate L. Murphy, 

Primary ScImoU. 

Anna M. Burrington, 
Eleanor H. Burroughs, 
Annie E. Campbell, 
Clara F. Capron, 
Mnrtlia R. Capron, 
Lydia M. Carpenter, 
Ellen A. Chase, 
Mary L. Chase, 
Matilda M. Clapp, 
Mary Cobb, 
Nancy A. Collins, 
Myra E. Coltcell, 
Mary J. Con boy, 
Geneva A. Cooley, 
Celta F. Cowing, 
Annie F. Cunliffe, 
Charlotte E. Danforth, 
Harriet J. Dean, 
Beulah T. Delanah, 
Julia A. Dunham, 



Mary C. Smith, 
Lucy C. Stanley, 
Harriet A. Swan, 
Maria L. Taft. 
Lucretia L. Tappan, 
Dorcas B. Teel, 
Martha B. Teel. 
Mary L. Thiel, 
IdaM. Thomas, 
Lemira S. Tingley, 
Lillian R. Willoughby. 



Adela N. Padelford, 
Elizabeth Passmore, 
Marietta P. Pearce, 
Ella L. Phillips, 
Ella M. Pierce, 
Louisa W. Pierce, 
Sarah E. Porter, 
Harriet C. Randall, 
Elenora Read, 
Zella Redding, 
Jennie D. Robinson, 
Mary Salmon, 
Helen T. Smith, 
Mary E. Smith, 
Mary G. Tasker, 
Janette R. Tingley, 
Elizabeth L. Towne, 
Emma F. Turner, 
Adelaide M. Waterman, 
Julia A. Waterman, 
Nellie F. Webster, 
Maria H. Wilbor, 
Caroline E. Work. 



Alice J. Eastwood, 
Mary A. Fqrre7\ 
Lois A. Felton, 
Annie W. Field, 
Harriet H. Field, 
Lottie Y. Gladding, 
Foa F. Goff, 
CatJierine C. Gorman, 
Eliza F. Gorman, 
Esther B. Grafton. 
Ella A. Greene, 
Emma F. Greene, 
Catherine M. Huckett, 
J/rrerene A. Harford, 
Adeline E. Harris, 
Avis A. Hawkins, 
Emma S Hayward, 
Mary C. Hazard, 
Flora G. Henry, 
Eliza J. Hopkins, 
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Mary S. Houghton, 
Harriet E. Hughes, 
Harriet E. Hufnett, 
Emma P. Hussey, 
Carrie A. Jenks, 
Caroline M. Johnson, 
Corinne C. Johnson, 
Maggie L. Kane, 
Celia A. King, 
Elma M. Knowles, 
Lucy A. Like, 
Mary E. Like, 
Evelyn Litchfield, 
Oeorgietta F. Lord, 
Harriet N. Jjovett, 
Mai'y R. Lovett, 
Martha J. Marshall, 
Mary A. McEntee, 
Mary J. McGlainon, 
Ella Mcljane, 
Lilly McNaughton, 
Elizabeth J. Molloy, 
Delissa D. Mooney, 
Leonette D. Mooney, 
Ida E. Morse, 



Clarence A. Aldrich, 
Albert A. Baker, 
Sharonton H. Baker, 
John T. Blodgett, 
William E. Blodgett, 
Herbert A. Bowen, 
William M. P. Bowon, 
Stephen S. Brooks, 
William C. Burwell, 
T1t£roii H. Gorier, 
William E. Carter, 
Ward B, Gluise, 
Nelson E. Church, 
Wm. B. Frackelton, 
Ferdinand C. French, 
Robert W. Greene, 
Edgar H. Grout, 
Edwin B. Harvey, 
Walter Hayward, 
Frank Uealey, 
John C. Hehden, 
Ervin M. Hill, 
William C. Ingalls, 
Clark H. Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Lightlnirne, 
JoHeph H. Tjord, 
Harold Meicalf, 
Kaymond G. Mowry, 
Charles C. Mum ford, 
Winthrop M. Munroe. 
George A. Nichols, 
Otis E. Bandall, 
Thomas G. Bees^ 



Sarah E. Muir, 
Helen B. Mumford, 
Orianna E. Nichols, 
Elizabeth M. Noonan, 
Mary J. Osier, 
Fanny M. Otis, 
Lucy A. Palmer, 
Harriet L. Parish, 
M. Jjouise Peterson, 
Emma E. Pfanner, 
Elizabeth K. Phillips, 
8. Ida Phillips, 
Mary A. M. Pierce, 
8. Frances Pike, 
Abby W. Potter, 
Ellen L. Putnam. 
Sarah F. Randall. 
Lillian F. Rawson, 
Harriet Richardson, 
Elizabeth S. Robinson, 
Fanny W. Robinaon, 
Martha A. Rounds, 
Elizabeth B. Sawyer, 
Antonia F. L. Schubarth, 
Elizabeth H. Smith, 



Martha Stone, 
Joanna 8. Sweet, 
Minnie M. Sweet, 
Lila 8. Trott, 
Imogene A. Truman, 
Hortense T. Vallily, 
Abby 8. Vose, 
Annie P. Walker, 
Mary F. Waterman, 
Ada 8. Watson, 
Sarah E. Watson, 
Mary E. Weld, 
Phebe E. Wilbur. 
Martha Winchester,. 
Mary E. Wood, 
Jennie F. Work, 
Benjamin W. Hood, 

Prin. Teacher of Music. 
Sarah N. Farmer, 
Mary J. Muir, 

Asst. Teachers of Music. 
Mary E. Cary, 
Mary E. Engley, 

Teachers of Sewing. 



EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 



Eben Rose, 
Jjovis Shiel, 
William Simonds, 
Samuel S. Stone, 
Wm. H. Sweetland, 
Frank L. Titcoinb, 
George A. Tyzzer, 
Frederic E. Whittemore, 
Bradford M. Wilbur, 
James W. Williama, 
Horatio) G. Wood, 
Edward Woodward, 
Wm. Woodward, 
Mary L. Anthony, 
Josephine M. Armstrong, 
Mrs, J. E. Arnold, 
Ella J. Bartlett, 
Sarah E. Belcher, 
Mariana M. Bisbec, 
Eliza A. Boyle, 
MaHetta G. Brewster, 
Elkn H. Br&wn, 
Lillian Burlingame, 
Mary Callo/ian, 
Glfirixsa F. Glarke, 
Ida M. Clemence, 
Mary B. Corey, 
Gelia F, Cowing, 
Evelyn H. Curtis. 
Rebecca R, Cashing, 
Gertrude H. Duffy, 
Sadie J. Dustin, 
Eunice A. Easterbrooks, 



Adele M. Foley, 
Frances H. Fowler, 
Ellen Gage, 
IsabelUt J. Gibbs, 
Cassie P. Gladding, 
M. Ella Gladding, 
Cfyrn^li/i Goff, 
Jjonisa B. Goff, 
Mary E. Gorman, 
Effie E. Greenalgh, 
(irace G. Greene, 
Loverene A. Harford, 
Jane L. Holt, 
Henrietta C. Huxford, 
Mary A. Jones. 
Eudora E. Joslin, 
Minnie E. Kenney, 
Annie C. Kenyon, 
Nora M. Lewis, 
Ida F. Low, 
MaMl T. Loice, 
Carrie B. LutJier, 
Rebecca J. Macomber, 
Ida C. Marcliant, 
Elizabeth A. Martin, 
Esther A. Mason, 
Caroline N. Mowi^y, 
Martha B. Newton. 
Elmina S. Olmstead, 
Annie F. Peckham, 
Catherine D. Pike, 
Estlier A. J. Porter, 
Emily E. Potter, 
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J. Maud Banger, 
Florence Redding, 
Emily E. Robinson, 
Lucy Bounds, 
Celeste M. Spencer, 
Hannah F. Steeie, 



Julia B. Stoughton, 
Nora O. Sullivan, 
Asenath Tetlow, 
Marietta W. Tew, 
Flora B. TiUingJiast, 
Frances A. Titcomb, 



Emma M. Tripp, 
Elizabeth E. Walcott, 
Mary E. Whipple, 
Emily P. Wilbur, 
Elizabeth M. Wilson, 
Harriet E. Wood. 



Clark B. Lillibridge, 

Chairman. 



Edwin A. Noyes, 
Marshall R. Phetteplace, 
David F. Phillips, 
Isaac S. Prosser, 
Albert C. Bichmond, 
Robert B. Richmond, 
John W. Saunders, 
Eugene D. Wheeler, 



RICHMOND. 

COMMITTEE. 

Charles J. Greene, 

Clerk and Supt. 

TEACHERS. 

S. Mabel Babcock, 
Susan A. Babcock, 
Genie 8. Church , 
Ida 8. Clarke, 
Sarah M. Fenner, 
A. Fanny K. James, 
A. Florence Kenyon, 
C. Mabel Kenyon, 



David F. Phillips, 



Emma F. Kenyon, 
F. Nettie Lillibridge, 
Mary A. Moore, 
Elizabeth Phillips, 
Mary II. Phillips, 
8. Elizabeth BathJnin, 
Mary B. Slierman. 



Byron J. Cowee, 

Chairman. 



Frank Brown, 
Elber O. Card, 
Nathan W. Stewart, 
Harriet E. Adams^ 
Susan F. Aldrich, 
Bessie P. Harden, 
Carrie D. Barden, 
Julia Barden, 
Lucy A, Boss, 



SCITUATE. 



COMMITTEE. 



Arthur B. Barden, 

Clerk. 

TEACHERS. 

Lula E. Brayton, 
Amelia R. Clapp, 
Zelote A. Coman, 
Elizabeth A. Doane, 
Esther Fenner, 
Helen HasweU, 
Abby A. Ide, 
Mary A. Lockwood, 
Mary E. McGary, 



Charles K. Clarke, M.D., 
Superintendent. 



Annie P. Neill, 
Clura Olney, 
Emma E. Paine, 
EUa M Patt, 
Mary E. Potter, 
Evelyn Bandall, 
Dora M. Salisbury, 
Martha Smith, 
Nan^y E. Weaver. 



EVENING SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Eliza A. Barden. 



SMITHFIELD. 

COMMITTEE. 

Rev. Henry S. Latham, D. W. Latham, 

Chairman and Supt. Clerk. 



Clara L. Baker, 
Mabel A. Barker, 
E. Nettie Brayton, 
Elizabeth Goldsmith, 
Martlia M. Jones, 



TEACHERS. 



Ellen R. Marston. 
Ellen E. Mowry, 
Emeline M. Mowry, 
Mabel L. Mowi^, 
Elizabeth J. Smith, 



Leander E. Gardiner. 



Abby A. F. Sprague, 
Irene E. Steere, 
Adelaide I. White, 
Harriet A. Winsor. 
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SOUTH KINGSTOWN, 



COMMITTEE. 

Bowland O. Hazard, 2d., John G. Perry, 

Chairman. Clerk. 

James F. Cross, Horatio N. Knowles, 

Irene P. Dixon, 



StiUman H. G. Barber y 
George P. Hall, 
John I. Hopkins, 
Edwin A. Noyes, 
Edward W. Phillips, 
James A. Rose, 
John W, Saunders, 
Abby B. Almy, 
Alice E. Brayman, 
Minnie L. Browning, 
Annie B. Carpenter, 
Sarah J. Chappell, 
Mary E. Gardner, 



TEACHERS. 

Elizabeth B. Gibbs, 
S. Anna Gould, 
Mrs. Geo. P. HaU, 
Harriet L. Hall, 
Harriet E. Hull, 
A. F. Kenyon, 
Abby M. Kenyon, 
Clara M. Howard, 
Ellen L. Knowles, 
Hattie S. Northrop, 
Alice M. Pecklham, 
Mary E. Pemberton, 
Mary A. Pendleton, 



Edward C. Tefft, 

Superintendent 
Daniel Whaley. 



Almra M.Perry, 
Mary J. Prosser, 
Mary F. Rose. 
Delia B. Sheldon, 
Ella Sherman, 
Mary B. Sherman, 
Mary L. Strout, 
Alzadia D. Tucker, 
Clara M. Tucker, 
Lillian N. Tucker, 
Dorcas Watson, 
Susan A. Whaley. 



TIVERTON. 



COMMITTEE. 



Rev. P. J. Wightman, Peleg Almy, 

Chairman. Clerk. 



John T. Cook, 
G. Frederick Davis, 
Edward Gray, 
Charles R. Hicks, 
James H. Wixon, 
Deborah A. Chase, 
Genevra Cook, 



TEACHERS. 

Minnie M. Davis, 
Emma Frye, 
Elizabeth A. Gifford, 
Harriet E. Gill, 
Mary C. Gray. 
Peace C. Gray, 



Joshua T. Durfee, 

Superintendent. 



Annie F. Grinnell, 
Sarah P. Peirce, 
Elizabeth W. Poole, 
Sara L. Snow, 
EUen Sowle, 
Hannah A. Stevens. 



WARREN. 

COMMITTEE. 

Benj. M. Bosworth, Jr., Rev. Wm. N. Ackley, Chas H. Handy, 

Chairman. Supt. and Clerk. Rev. D. A. Jordan, 

George S. Brown, Rev, S. K. Dexter, Ambrose B. Mason. 

Luther Cole, Benjamin Droicr^, 



TEACHERS. 



Lewis H. Meader, Louise F. Drowne, 

Prin. of High School. Annie Driscol, 
t William E. Martin, Mary S. Eddy, 

Emma Brown, Evelyn M. Essex, 

Patience Cole, • Patience L. Fish, 



Emelie M. Hoar, 
Ellen C. Hoar, 
Henrietta Martin, 
Jennie R. Martin, 
Abiah G. Turner. 



EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Charles B. Mason, Charles H. Titus. 
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Dwight R. Adams, 

Chairman. 
Peleg Brown, 
Henry Capron, 
Willfam Carder, 
Edward A. Cole, 
William A. Corey, 
Henry L. Greene, 



John Q. Adams, 
Alfred B. Arnold, 
J. Frank Harden, 
John F. Brown, 
Wm. C. Burlingame, 
Wm. H. OiJbert, 
James T. Lockwood, 
John M. Nye, 
William V. Slocum, 
tBenj. P. Tabor, 
Henry A. Wood, 
Lizzie Allen, 



WARWICK. 

COMMITTEE. 

John C. Westcoit, 

Clerk. 
John C. NichoU, 
Nathan D. Peirce, 
O. P. Sarle. 
Charley M. Tyler, 
Horatio U. Valentine, 

TEACHERS. 

Adelaide C. Arnold, 
Alice W. Batchelder, 
Eva E. Brainard, 
Abby C. Burlingaine, 
Harriet A. Carpenter, 
Margaret H. Cocroft, 
Jennie Davis, 
Emma J. Dawley, 
Anna E. Gardiner, 
Carrie P. Gardiner, 
Ellen R. Gardiner, 
Ida E. Godfrey, 

EVENING SCHOOL TEACHEK. 

Dwight R. Adams. 



*Rev. J. Torrey Smith, 

Superintendent. 
Caleb Westcott, 
Isaac H. Whitford, 
Oliver A. Wickes, 
Oliver C. Williams, 
Charles H. Young. 



Clara A. Goodwin, 
Alice Jones. 
Sophia B. Kent, 
Annie C. Kcnyon, 
Edna L. Kimball, 
Julia A. Potter, 
Alice M. Sisson, 
Mary V. Snow. 
Theresa R. Westcott, 
Ellen P. Wood, 
Mary E. Woolsey. 



WESTERLY. 

COMMITTEE. 

James M. Pendleton, Samuel H. Cross, 

Chairman. Clerk. 



T. D. Adams, 
E. S. Ball, 

Prins. of High School. 
Charles H. Babcock, 
T. Stanton Barbour, 
B. Frank Greenman, 
Seth Sears, 
Ella A. Chamberlain, 
Emily Norcross, 
Charlotte Smith, 
Harriet E. Adams, 
Anna M. Allen, 
Anna E. Babcock, 



TEACHERS. 

Nancy Babcock, 
Elizabeth A. Barber, 
Fanny W. Card. 
Sara E. Chester, 
Sarah A. Clarke, 
H. Louise Connor, 
Annie Coy, 
Mary E. Coy, 
Susan P. Coy, 
Jane B. Cross, 
Martha A. Greene, 
Kate F. Greenman, 



David Smith, 

Superintendent. 



Louisa Krebs, 
Eugenia L. Lewis, 
Augusta E. Mann, 
Elizabeth E. Martin, 
Ada E Mason, 
Harriet C. Pendleton, 
Sarah R. Read, 
Fannie P. Thompson, 
Harriet E. Tyler, 
Eleanor C. Walcott, 
Happie Wheeler, 
Elizabeth C. WiVbur, 



WEST GREENWICH. 

COMMITTEE. 

Charles F. Carpenter, John A. Bates. Wm. N. Sweet. 

Chairman and Supt. Clerk. 
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Vemum J. Brigga^ 
John 0. FranHiny 
John W. Rathbun, 
George Sisson, 
Warren F. Wilcox, 
Lydia E. Andrews, 



Joseph E. Cole, 

Chairman. 
Rev. George W. Brooks, 
nJiarUs Bull, 



Minnie A. Larkham, 
Errnna H, Palmer, 
Jessie A. Pierce, 
Melissa W. Straight, 
Ruth B. Whitfard. 



Adoniram J. Eaton, 
MUU Whittlesey, 

Prins. of High School. 
Albion D. Ora/y, 
Charles J. Tucker, 
Marcius L. Esten, 
Charles H. McFee, 
Frank E. McFee, 
Charles S. Young, 
Gertrude E. Arnold, 
Elizabeth A. Aiken, 
Harriet A, Allen, 
Abby S Brewer, 
S. Frances Bryant, 
Nancy M. Burlingame, 
Ida M. Buxton, 



TBACHBR8. 

Emma F. Borden, 
Alice L. Burdidc, 
Harriet A. Burdick, 
Abby J. Cook, 
Minnie L. Fenner, 
Busan R. Gates, 

WOONSOCKET. 

COMMITTBB. 

Geo. W. Jenckes, M. D., ♦Rev. E. E. Thomas, 

Clerk. Superintendent. 

James E. Cook, Wm. 0. Monroe, 

L. L. Chilson, 

TEACHERS. 

Alice A. Cook, 
Eva G. Cook, 
Louisa B. Cranston, 
Ednor P. Crooks, 
Martha Burfee, 
Minerva Farnum, 
A. Eliza Fuller, 
Nettie B. FuU&r, 
Alice M. Hawkins, 
Sybil B. Hill, 
muta Macdermott, 
Helen Martin, 
Mary G. McCloskey, 
Flora I. Moffltt, 
Josephine G. Moore, 
Lucia B. Moses, 



LeoUne N, Movory, 
Mertie B. Mowry, 
Minnie P. Mowry, 
Nettie B. Mowry, 
Georgie E. Paul, 
EUm H A, Pond, 
M. Lizzie Rand, 
Elizabeth E. Rickard, 
Annie L. Sharpe, 
Clara E. Sherry. 
Esther A. Sivewright, 
Ellen M. Smith, 
Abby I. Staples, 
Annie H. Sweet, 
Isadore L. Sweet, 
Ella H. Thomas. 
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Extracts From School Reports. 



APPARATUS. 



BuRRiLLViLLE.— iViJtfd <?f Locol EffovU—^ome of our districts have acknowl- 
edged the generous offer of the State by raising money for apparatus; yet there 
are now many school-houses in the town which are bare of everything but text- 
books. — R. Wilcox, Superintendent, 

Charlkstown. — Blackboards, — During the past few years but little attention 
has been given to the school property, and as a consequence there are many small 
matters that should receive direct inspection. Some districts have blackboards 
which are as nearly useless as they can be. It is almost an impossibility to make 
figures and letters on them with the crayon. — W. F. Tucker, Superintendent. 

Cranston. — Practical Usee of School Apparatus. — The town has again voted 
an appropriation of $100, over and above the regular school appropriation, to be 
used in purchasing school apparatus. We thought a year ago that we appreci- 
ated the effort of our commissioner in bringing about this end ; but we are com- 
pelled to say, after another yearns observation, that we did not half appreciate 
bis labors in making a success of this measure. The introduction of works of 
reference and school apparatus marks a new era in public school work. Great 
things have been accomplished thereby, and we believe that greater are yet to 
follow. In this way children are provided with healthful and interesting work, 
through which they are more readily informed upon practical subjects. 

One marked result of the present time is, that pupils are learning how to do 
things by actually doing them. As the carpenter's apprentice does not spend 
all his time in studying the theory of house-building, but learns to build by 
actually building houses, so our youth should not be fed on " unsubstantial seem- 
ing " instead of the real thing. The great want of the time is young men and 
women who can do something, and real work must be taught the youth. Pesta. 
lozzi made the great discovery, " Things must come before words, thoughts must 
come from live things''; and Pestalozzi accomplished much for Europe by sim- 
ply teaching the children to use their eyes. There is much to be seen, even in a 
limited space, much to be learned — almost unconsciously — if we are observing. 

This has been especially noticeable in the grammar department of District No. 
2, where one afternoon of each week has been devoted to the "scientific expla- 
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nation of common things.*' The blackboard has been freely used, and interesting 
experiments made by the introduction of pumps, barometers, and thermometers. 
The various uses of electricity, as exemplified in the call-bell, telephone, micro- 
phone, lighting and telegraphy were explained. A telephone was used to connect 
the grammar with the primary department, and the children of one were allowed 
to communicate with the children of the other, to the evident pleasure of all. 
An electrical machine, plating apparatus, and a miniature steam-engine, in full 
running order, were provided, carefully scrutinized and explained, with this very 
satisfactory result — " increased harmony.*' The number of days of absence was 
259 less than during the preceding term, while the attendance increased fifteen 
per cent, — J. A. Latham, Superintendent. 

CuMBEKLAND.— (7ar« of Apparottis.—A cabinet or library case for the apparatus 
and books of reference is greatly needed in all our schools. Several of these 
works are quite valuable, and it is a poor economy to refuse the outlay requisite 
for their proper preservation. 

Additicms.— The one hundred and fifty dollars appropriated for apparatus, 
with nearly an equal amount received from the State, was expended for the 
benefit of the several schools in town. The money has been chiefly spent in the 
purchase of dictionaries, supplementary readers, maps and charts for object 
teaching. Nor have the wants of the little ones in our primary schools been 
neglected in this regard, for a variety of objects have been procured well calcu- 
lated to amuse, interest and instruct them, and to awaken and stimulate their 
intellectual activity. 

All the schools in town, except two of the primary grade, are now provided 
with Webster's Unabridged Dictionary; and in a number of the schools there 
have been placed several copies of a work entitled " 8000 Words Commonly Mis- 
pronounced." In the opinion of the committee enough attention is not given in 
our schools to ascertaining the meaning and proper pronunciation of the words 
that occur in the different recitations; and now that books like the above have 
been introduced, it will hereafter be expected that the teachers will drill their 
pupils in such matters, and endeavor to give them a fuller mastery of, and a 
better acquaintance with, their own mother tongue. To that end we expect 
that the dictionary will be frequently consulted both by scholars and teachers, 
so that the children may learn the meaning of the words employed by them, 
and, having been taught the true pronunciation of such words in early youth, 
be in no danger in after life of disfiguring their speech by mispronunciations 
and blunders. 

Value of Supplementary Beadera. — The supplementary readers introduced have 
been found a valuable adjunct to the regular text-books. Their use weakens 
and destroys the force of the argument so often employed for a frequent change 
of text-books in this department. It is said that if you do not change the read- 
ing-books after a longer or shorter interval, the selections will become, by con- 
stant iteration, so familiar to the children that they will read them without a 
particle of interest or enthusiasm. Now the supplementary readers meet this 
very objection, and furnish the pupils with a large number of additional pieces, 
the reading of which will be new to them; and besides, as these books are the 
property of the school, it will save parents a considerable item of expense to 
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which they are now subjected, in being obliged every now and then to buy new 
books for their children. 

Geographical Aids. — It was also felt that our schools ought to be better supplied 
with globes and maps; for geography is generally a favorite study with children, 
and none of those appliances should therefore be withheld which are so necessary 
for giving them clear and intelligent ideas upon it. Two years ago most of the 
schools were destitute of globes and had but a meagre supply of wall maps, and 
some of these maps were so old and defaced as to be well-nigh useless. Now, in 
a number of instances, they have been supplied with new and full sets of maps, 
while there is scarcely a school-room that is without a globe. In addition, we 
have introduced into some of the rooms charts of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, which aim by actual specimens and by a sort of object teaching to 
familiarize the minds of the children with the uses which are made of the more 
important products of these kingdoms in the manufactures and the arts. The 
teachers have also found these charts helpful as furnishing topics for composition 
writing by the older scholars; for, starting on the basis of the brief description 
of the several objects given in these charts, the children have been quite ready 
to go on from thence collecting information from cyclopedias, books of reference, 
and from their own observation, and to write fully on the subject without any of 
those feelings of irksomeness and repugnance, which the prospect of having a 
composition to write usually awakens in their minds. 

More to be done. — But, while a good deal has been done in the way of meeting 
the legitimate needs of the schools by furnishing them with suitable apparatus, 
much yet remains to be done. If, however, the town continues to adopt a gen- 
erous policy as regards the support of its public schools, and if a reasonable 
amount of the school money is devoted to the purchase of apparatus, so that 
cyclopedias and other useful books and articles may be procured as occasion 
may require, the schools in each district will in the course of a few years be sup- 
plied with valuable reference libraries, from which both pupils and teachers will 
reap many advantages and benefits. 

Necessity for Good Blackboards. — In some of our schools there is not sufficient 
blackboard accommodation, and, besides, the condition of the boards is such 
that what is written on them is neither legible nor visible at any distance from 
them. This is an evil which can be remedied at a slight expense, and it is such 
a drawback to the efficiency of a school that it ought to be looked to at once. — 
R. Murray, Jr., Superintendent. 

'Ex.wT^B,.— Trustees' ResponsibUity for Blackboards.— -In several districts there is 
great need of better blackboards, and in one or two districts the teachers have 
had to give up their use entirely. This matter is in the hands of the trustees, 
and there should be an effort made to have these re-covered, or new ones put in 
their place. All blackboards should be in shape to be used freely by both teacher 
and pupil. — G. A. Thomas, Superintendent. 

HoPKiNTON. — Addliions.— The following articles were purchased during the 
year by town and Slate appropriations for school supplies and apparatus: one 
set of Chambers' Cyclopedia, one set of Cutter's charts, Yonge's histories, in dis- 
tricts where not already placed, a globe manual in all schools where needed, two 
maps of Rhode Island, five reading charts, one set of The People's Cyclopedia, 
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one microicope, three outline Historiei of the World, ten sets of Harper Brothers' 
Cyclopedia of U. S. RiBiory.^Commiitee, 

BeaulU of the Uu of Appa/raituB.—ThQ apparatus and hooks of reference that 
have been placed in the schools through State and town appropriations are coming ^ 

into more general use, and with this use of appliances in school work we see a i 

corresponding growth of intellect. A real teacher having such aids at hand will 
so point his questions and demands that his pupils will find it necessary to search 
beyond the text-book of the school for information required. At first it may be 
necessary for the teacher to say in assigning some lesson: " Tou will find some- 
thing important on this lesson if you refer to your cyclopedia/' or to Hooker's 
Child's Book of Nature, or to some other book, as the case may be. This will 
not occur many times before the children will search without the hint— will use 
powers within themselves, books and aids within their reach, at school, at home, 
in the fields, or wherever they find them. — P. M. Barber, 2d, Superintendent, 

Johnston. — Blackboards. — Most of our schools have been fairly supplied with 
illustrative apparatus and books of reference heretofore, and during the past year 
but little has been added. The want of suitable and sufficient blackboards is 
most felt at present, and many of our schools are really suffering for them. The 
attention of the trustees has been repeatedly called to the matter, but no attention 
in most of cases has been paid to the call, and the consequence is that in many 
rooms t?ie blackboards are not need at aU; their condition is so poor as to preclude 
the possibility of using them. I consider the blackboard the very best aid a 
teacher can have.— W. A. Phillips, Superintendent, 

MiDDLBTOWH.— During the past year the sum of $40 has been expended in 
each school district for books of reference, maps, school apparatus, etc , which 
have greatly added to the attractiveness of our schools, and have been of great 
benefit to both teacher and pupil. While we have supplied our schools with a 
few of the more needful books of reference, there are many more that could be 
placed in them at great advantage.— J. Pbckham, Clerk. 

B,iCRhiOND.-~Apparatu8 as Essential as Text-books,— The most of our schools 
need globes, maps, books of reference, and other useful assistance to help the 
teachers in carrying on the good work in which they are engaged. A few dis- 
tricts are provided with some of these articles, while in some school-rooms cannot 
be seen even the map of our State. The children need preparation by education 
to meet the active duties of life, and the more practical and interesting ideas they 
can obtain outside of the regular text-books, the better education they will obtain. 

The State has made wise and ample appropriations for the education of the 
children, and has the right to expect that every town will work with it in this 
respect. Many of the towns have not only appropriated money once for the 
purchase of needed apparatus, but are doing so nearly every year, so that in a 
short time their school-rooms will be well supplied with these necessary articles. 
C. J. Greene, Superintendent, 

&01TVJLTE.— Immediate Action Bemanded.^The apparatus, maps, globes, books, 
etc., still remain inadequate for the demands of thorough instruction; a fact 
which would hardly seem possible with the present aid which the State offers. 
I think few, if any, additions have been made during the past year in this respect. 
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These matters of school property and fixtures should claim immediate action for 
the benefit and well-being of the children, and also as a matter of pride to the 
district and the town as well. It may not be just to suppose that such matters 
are willfully neglected, but the trustees, whose duty it is to look after school 
property, are more or less careless, and seldom consider the necessity of making 
the house and surroundings healthy and comfortable, as well us attractive. It 
may be a matter of false economy, which seeks to save a little for the present, 
at a future sacrifice. — C. E. Clarke, Superintendent. 

South Kingstown. — This town acted wisely in appropriating $150 at its last 
annual town meeting for the purpose of purchasing apparatus for the public 
schools. The State Commissioner has allowed us an equal sum from the Slate. 
There have been purchased and placed in the schools the following school appli- 
ances: 

1 Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
10 Wood's Natural Histories. 

22 Webster's Academic Dictionaries. 

3 Young Folks Cyc, Persons and Places. 
5 ** *' " Common Things. 

12 ** " Catechisms. 

18 Sets Warren's Physical Maps. 
5 Maps Rhode Island. 

4 •* United States. 

7 Johnson's Physical Maps. 

2 Parker's Arithmetical Charts. 
28 Thermometers. 

8 Six-inch Globes. 

13 Forms and Solids. • 

The whole amounting to $299.99.— E. C. Tbppt, Supeiintendent. 



APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 



Cranston. — Good Omens. — The committee supposed at the beginning of the 
year that they should be able to keep all the schools during the full term of forty 
weeks. In this they were disappointed, the increased number of scholars de- 
manding additional assistant teachers, which so far increased the expenses of 
certain districts as to compel the trustees to shorten the last term of the year. 
It is pleasant to us to be able to say that it was only necessary to mention this 
fact to our generous townspeople at the annual financial meeting, and to rec- 
ommend an increase of $500 in the appropriation for public schools, to have the 
resolution relative to the same passed without a dissenting voice. This was not 
the only result: other towns in our State followed our example. Where there 
was any question as to the sum which should be appropriated for public schools, 
the largest amount named was voted. This is a good omen for the material 
prosperity of our State. The disposition to engage good teachers and to pay 
them generous salaries is increasing, which is an indication of improvement in 
the utility of our public schools. — J. A. Latham. Superintendent. 
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Glocbbter. — Liberality to Schools a Benefit to tJie Children. — School has been 
kept in every district the required number of weeks. Some of the more thought- 
ful among the parents have expressed to the committee a wish that there might 
be more school. Let such be reminded that all that is necessary to increase the 
number of weeks is that they shall be present when the school appropriation is 
made, and change the niggardly custom of voting barely enough to enable the 
town to receive the State money. It sometimes seems necessary to remind the 
people of the town that such money is used for their own benefit, through their 
children, and that cutting down the appropriation is simply standing in the way 
of their obtaining an education. It is a pity that those who wish for better things 
should so far forget themselves as to allow a few, who have no children to send, 
to say how much shall be given for the support of the public schools. 

There is very little room for the town to pride itself on this condition of 
affairs, while it stands at the foot of the list with regard to its appropriation for 
educational purposes. One of the sister towns with only a little more than half 
the number of children of the school age, and a valuation of only about one half 
that of this town, votes a sum larger than that given by this town, taxing itself 
nearly twice as heavily.— G. A. Harris, Superintendent. 

HoPKiNTON. — EdiU of Short Winter Terms.— 1 would call attention to the cus- 
tom of closing the schools in some of our farming districts early in February, 
(when the children can do nothing to any advantage for a month or more) because 
there is not enough public money to pay the teachers' wages and fuel bill beyond 
that time. If you have a good school, a month or so added at a time when all its 
classes are well at work will be a better investment than cash in the pocket. In 
some of our districts there are too many who are afraid of a little tax. — P. M. 
Barbbr, 2d, Superintendent, 

Johnston. — Increased Facilities Demanded. — The time is at hand when we must 
awake to the necessities of the case. The schools in the compact section of our 
town are rapidly increasing in attendance, while those in the more sparsely 
settled portions must not be slighted. At least six more schools are needed im- 
mediately. The question for us to decide is, whether we are ready to provide 
for the proper instruction of the nearly thirteen hundred children entrusted to 
our care, or whether, with false ideas of our duties, we are willing to shirk re- 
sponsibility in the matter, while teachers and pupils suffer in crowded school- 
rooms, or are dependent upon the private purse of individuals and corporations. 
V. P. HoRTON, Clerk. 



ATTENDANCE. ABSENTEEISM, TRUANCY AND COMPULSORY 

EDUCATION. 



Barrington. — Evils of Irregular Attendance.— There is no other so serious 
obstacle to the success of our schools as the irregular attendance of pupils. It is 
at the same time an evil which the teacher, without the aid of the parents, cannot 
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reform. To expect a pupil to keep up an ardent interest in his studies where 
lessons are frequently lost by his absence from school is as unreasonable as te 
expect a watch to record the time correctly with here and there a tooth wanting 
in its wheels. The most fascinating story-book ceases to interest us when we 
find that the];e are leaves missing. There is danger where the interest is not kept 
wide awake that the pupil may fall into a listless habit of doing things, which 
may cling to him long after his school days are past. — OommitUe, 

BvBBJLLViLLE.—ITiBglect of School Privileges, — It is to be plainly seen by scan- 
ning the school census that 28 per cent, of the children of school age did not see 
the inside of a school-room during the past year; and what was the cause of this 
evil? In most of the cases it was nothing but utter negligence on the part of the 
parents. Some children, when their parents do not look after them very closely, 
are playing truant in the streets; others are sent into the mills to work, about as 
soon as they are of school age, and are thus deprived of the opportunity of ob- 
taining that which is more valuable than gold, an education. 

Necessity of Local AcUon,—^ oiv we wish the town council to act in accordance 
with the law passed by the general assembly, and appoint some suitable person 
to look after these truant children, and see that each and every one of them at- 
tend school, at least such a small portion of the year as the statute requires, so 
that when our next census is taken it will read: Number of children of school 
age not attending school during the year? None. — Committee, 

Although the average attendance during the past year was creditable, there 
were scores of children in our manufacturing villages running the streets un- 
checked, never entering a school-room, fostering that nervous restlessness which 
develops into the burglar or highwayman. Speed the day, O! ye officials of 
Burrillville, when the new law is to be enforced.— R. Wilcox, Superintendent 

Charlbstown. — BdHs of Irregular Attendance. — Probably one of the greatest 
hindrances to the progress of many of our schools arises from the irregular at- 
tendance of many of the children. Absenteeism comes in a great measure from 
the carelessness and indifference of parents to see that their children are in school 
every day and at the proper time. In looking over the different registers, we 
find that while the attendance of some of the families was very good, that of 
others was very poor; and at the same time no reasonable excuse can be given 
for such irregular attendance. Parents should consider that by sending their 
children to school only a part of the time they commit two great evils— one in 
depriving their own children of the chances of education, and the other in retard- 
ing, in a greater or less degree, the progress of their neighbors* children.— Geo. 
C. Cross, Clerk, 

CoYRmnY.— Attendance to he Secured by Go-operation of Citizens, — We hope and 
expect tbat the future of our schools will far eclipse the past, as we now have a 
statute law that requires all children between the ages of seven and fifteen years 
to attend for at least twelve weeks, six of which shall be consecutive, some public 
day school in the town in which such child resides, or a private day school ap- 
proved by the school committee of such town. Oan we excuse ourselves if we 
do not insist upon a reasonable compliance with the law ? May we not hope that 
all good citizens will join hands and do their best to secure the attendance of all 
those children who have heretofore absented themselves from school voluntarily. 
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or have been compelled to stay away from school by reason of poverty. Let us 
all try to discharge our duty to the now rising generation and give them what is 
to be more desired than gold or silver— namely, a good common-school education ; 
and future generations will arise to do us honor and call us benefactors.— Om- 
mittee. 

Cranston.- i>a/i^«r« of Absenteeism.— Th^ long-deferred truant law was finally 
passed in April of the present year. If its enforcement shall have a tendency to 
prevent some children from acquiring vicious habits, much good will have been 
accomplished. Parents are realizing daily the legion of evils and temptations 
which ever attend the footsteps of their children. They are realizing that those 
children who are allowed to roam the streets and public places at will, who have 
no employment and who do not attend school, are growing up in ignorance, are 
acquiring habits of indolence and vice, and are exercising a most baneful influ- 
ence upon others whom they entice into their company. Children, especially, 
become like those with whom they associate. 

We trust that the authorities of every town may fully realize the importance of 
doing all in their power to enforce this act, and that they may feel a special in- 
terest in saving all children, if possible, from the evil influences of the streets.— 
J. A. Latham, Superintendent. 

Cumberland. — Revelations of tlie School Census. — From the school census it 
appears that we have nearly six hundred children who have neither attended 
school at all, or for so short a time as to amount practically to the same thing. 
Of course we must bear in mind that a large number of the children in our busy 
communities, after they have reached the age of twelve, begin to earn their liv- 
ing; but, making due allowance for that, it will be found, we suspect, that the 
percentage of non-attendance is still very large. The figures themselves, without 
comment, are sufficiently significant, and they carry their own lessons and sug- 
gestions with them. — R. Murray, Jr., Superintendent, 

East Providence. — Need of a Truant Law. — Our schools have suffered some- 
what from truancy, it having been found impossible without a truant law to 
compel regular attendance, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of teachers in 
that direction. Boys from families where the home influence is anything but 
good, and whose parents are at best powerless to restrain or control them, form 
a very unsatisfactory element in our schools. — Committee. 

HoPKiNTON. — Reward for Punctual Attendance. — One of the important items at 
a meeting of the committee at Hope Valley was a movement of the board by 
which they hoped to encourage, by certificates or diplomas, the more punctual 
attendance of the pupils in all the schools. 

A committee was appointed to obtain an appropriate certificate, arranged with 
three blanks, one for the name of the student, one for a member of the school 
committee, and one for the teacher's name; these certificates of attendance to be 
given to any pupil who should be present at every session of school during the 
term. — Committee. 

Johnston. — Absenteeism and Truancy the Fault of Parents. — This is a most 
vexatious subject, and from its continual occurrence, notwithstanding the various 
plans adopted, 1 have come to the conclusion that the whole blame rests entirely 
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with the parents. I base my opinion upon the fact that some of our very best 
teachers are troubled with it, and nothing seems to remedy the evil. Our teachers 
visit the parents, and report delinquents to your superintendent, who always 
takes especial pains to learn the cause; and I find, in nine cases out of ten, 
the apathy of the parent is the primary cause; and, when remonstrated with, 
condone the fault of the pupil, much to the injury of the delinquent and also of 
the school. 

It is to be hoped the stringent compulsory law will work a reform in this di- 
rection, and that faithful teachers will not have to endure the trouble as hereto- 
fore, and bear blame which is unjustly attached to them.— W. A. Phillips, 
Superintendent. 

Lincoln. — Object of Compulsory Education Good and Only Good. — After many 
unsuccessful attempts the advocates of what is called ** compulsory education" 
have secured the passage of a new law which requires all children between the 
ages of seven and fifteen to attend school at least twelve weeks each year. The 
law has been enacted for the best of reasons. The object aimed at is most im- 
portant. Hhode Island has reason to be ashamed for the number of its inhabit- 
ants who cannot read or write. The town of Lincoln stands in the front rank of 
towns having a large percentage of children who do not attend school. We 
cannot afford to withhold the advantages of the common school from the children 
of our State, nor can we afford to allow parents to deprive their children of these 
things. It is hoped that ^he new law will be cheerfully obeyed. Its object is 
good and only good. If its enforcement seems hard in special cases, it will be 
no more so than any other law which, in the nature of things, necessarily burdens 
one more than another. — Committee. 

Newport. — Duties of the Truant Officer. — The alarming growth of illiteracy 
with all of its dangers under a form of government like our own, which is largely, 
and it might be said almost wholly, so far as New England is concerned, duo to 
immigration, has called the attention of legislators as well as educators to the 
necessity of making provision for its diminution. The most casual examination 
of the act recently passed by the general assembly shows that new duties of the 
most delicate and responsible character are by it imposed upon the city council 
and the school committee. It is obvious that the efficiency of the law will depend 
to a very great extent upon the ability and the fitness for their positions of the 
truant officers elected thereunder. When chosen they are to act under the direc- 
tion of the school committee; but their choice, as well as the fixing of their com- 
pensation, lies with the city council. The proper enforcement of the law carries 
with it large possibilities in the way of friction and difficulty, particularly on 
the part of those who, without sending their children to the public schools, will 
claim that they are otherwise complying with the provisions of the law, and will 
also be sensitive as to what they may deem an impertinent interference with their 
personal and domestic rights. The truant officer should be a person of intelli- 
gence, and of good judgment, as well as a person of some address, in order that 
at the same time he may do his work with fidelity, and that the difficulties 
natural to the case may be reduced to a minimum. — D. Baker, CTiairm^an. 

The State law concerning compulsory attendance at school requires the* city 
council to pass a new ordinance upon the subject and to elect one or more truant 
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ofiScers to carry it into effect. No more important piece of legislation is likely to 
arise at present. The duties of the office will be arduous, and the officer should 
be an active man of tact and ability. He will be called upon to deal wisely 
with many delicate cases that will arise between the school department on the 
one hand, and the children, the parents, and the employers on the other. It will 
be his duty to become speedily acquainted with every family in the city which 
contains a possible truant. To this end he should be required to take the annual 
school census. The principal detriment to the schools from truancy does not 
spring directly from the few incorrigibles whom it might become the duty of the 
officer to prosecute, but indirectly from the influence of these few, which lead 
many others to absent themselves much from school, sometimes with the consent 
of their parents, and often without it. The truant officer must be accessible to 
each teacher, by means of the telephone and a system of order boxes, during the 
first part of every session, and must promptly investigate all these suspicious 
cases, reporting to the teacher. This line of work will occupy a large portion 
of his time. — G. A. Littlbfibld, Superintendent. 

New Shorbham. — Necessity of Compulsory Education Admitted.'—Two of the 
most fruitful evils which embarass school officials, and which might easily be 
remedied by individual effort, are absenteeism and tardiness. The wisdom and 
necessity of compulsory education is no longer an open question. It is admitted 
by all thoughtful persons.— C. E Pbrry, Superintendent, 

North Providence.— ifowwdy /or Absenteeism lies with the Parents.—ln my last 
report I referred to the fact that about twenty-two per cent, of our youth did not 
attend any school, but were growing up in ignorance. This year the percentage 
of that class is stiil larger, about twenty-six per cent, of children of school age 
having not attended any school. What is to be done? The magnitude of this 
increasing evil has been set forth in significant and forcible language by educa- 
tors, showing that it is not only one of the greatest obstacles and hindrances we 
have to encounter in elevating our schools to their highest excellence, but is one 
of the most prolific sources of pauperism and crime. The remedy, in my opinion, 
lies largely with parents. — W. W. Wright, Superintendent, 

North Smithpield.— /rr^yi/tor Attendance the Great Obstacle to Success.—The 
registry and average attendance of our schools show that school privileges are 
not appreciated in some parts of the town. In one district (one of the largest 
schools) the average attendance is only a fraction over 50 per cent, of the whole 
number registered. In one district it is just 50 per cent., and in one it is less than 
50 per cent. 

Thorough and efficient work in the school-room can never be accomplished 
with one-half of the pupils absent at irregular intervals through the term; no 
business enterprise of any kind can be successfully conducted against such an 
obstacle as our teachers struggle against in this town. It is destructive to school 
discipline and places the delinquent pupil at a permanent disadvantage in his 
competition with others; it engenders habits which are rarely overcome during 
a long life, We hope that parents will be aroused to see the importance of this 
matter, and aid all friends of education in overcoming the evil.— J. I. Hotchkiss, 
Superintendent, 
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Pawtucket.— Tareftw^M, Absence and Dismissions.— ESorta are continually made 
to reduce the time lost by tardiness, absence, and leaving school to carry dinners. 
Tardiness is decreasing gradually, and the persistent exertions of the teachers are 
well regarded except in cases when necessity compels the 4etention, and some 
others, in which parental disregard degenerates to criminal negligence. 

Absence is not excessive, except when sickness prevails in the different sections 
of the town. When contagious diseases enter the schools, many are necessarily 
excluded and absence is increased. Even severe colds, which prevail after sudden 
changes of weather, produce quite an amount of absence, which is really un- 
avoidable, and while we deprecate absence in general, there are times when colds 
are prevalent, in which absence is the only relief from incessant coughing which 
seriously retards the school work. 

The number of pupils dismissed to carry dinners probably remains nearly the 
same in the town as a whole, but increases and diminishes in localities by re- 
movals of families. Although the number excused may not be less, there is a 
continual effort to diminish the time taken. Pupils who formerly were excused 
at eleven, are now allowed to stay until half -past, and thus a half hour is saved 
in each case. To provide for those who are obliged to retire before the close of 
school, recitation periods are arranged for the classes, as far as may be, to enable 
such pupils to perform their work before they leave. General exercises are 
thrown into the last half-hour of the forenoon session. The teachers are watch- 
ful to obtain the best results under the circumstances. — A. Jbncks, Superinten- 
dent. 

Providence. — Bliteracy and Compulsory School Xawj.— Next to the question of 
school accommodation the subject of illiteracy in this city and State naturally 
attracts our attention. The general assembly has just passed a compulsory edu- 
cational bill which must in a great degree correct this evil. Indeed, there was 
pressing need of such legislation. In a bulletin recently published by the census 
bureau, there are some alarming and humiliating facts. According to this, 
Rhode Island has the largest proportion of illiterates of any State in the north; 
her percentage of all who are ten years of age and over, being 11.2 against an 
average of 5.9 for all other northern States and territories, Of foreign-born 
illiterates, we have 27.3 per cent. This is a larger proportion than is found in 
any State or territory in the Union. The proportion who cannot read in Rhode 
Island ranges from 50 per cent, greaterv than it is in Massachusetts, to 125 per 
cent, greater than it is in Maine. Again we are behind other States in reference 
to the education of our native population. The percentage of " native white 
persons ten years of age and upwards" who cannot write is 2.9, a rate double 
that of the rest of New England, and three times as large as that of Connecticut, 
and four times that of Massachusetts. 

The smallest proportion of children in this city not attending any school is 
11.17 per cent., in ward four; the largest proportion is 29.80 per cent., in ward 
ten. In the whole city the proportion is 21.64 per cent. It seems, therefore, 
that, of all the children in the city between the ages of five and fifteen years in- 
clusive, more than one in every five did not attend any scfiool a single day during 
the year 1882. 

The increase in the number who attended the public schools, from 1879 to 1883, 
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is 1,900, or 16.90 per cent., but the increase in the number of those who do not 
attend any school is 1,816, or 61.87 per cent, in the same time, a proportional 
increase nearly four times as great. 

The subject of illiteracy and compulsory education has been, again and again, 
discussed in educational publications of every kind, and by the public press. It 
has been repeatedly discussed by the educators and the newspaper press of this 
State. The arguments for and against legislative action in this direction are 
familiar to every intelligent person. There is no need to repeat them at this time. 
Suffice it to say that good citizens generally unite in the opinion that it is high 
time for the state of Rhode Island to stand in the place of the parent, and compel 
her children to secure the simplest rudiments of education Why and wherefore 
this State stands so low on the list of illiteracy is no secret. The nature of our 
leading industries is such that this burden is forced upon us. The general assem- 
bly, however, has passed a compulsory educational bill, which will go into effect in 
a few months. So far well and good. The next thing will be to enforce it thor- 
oughly and impartially. Local prejudices and influences should be powerless to 
hinder the full and just operation of this law. — Committee, 

Ignorance a Rapidly Increasing Eml,—\ have repeatedly referred to the fact that 
there is a very large number of our youth not attending any school, but growing 
up in ignorance. The magnitude of this increasing evil I have endeavored to set 
forth in as significant and forcible language as I could command, showing that 
it is not only one of the greatest obstacles and hindrances we have to encounter 
in elevating our schools to their highest excellence and powers, but is also one of 
the most prolific sources of pauperism and crime; but the fear of intrenching 
upon parental rights seems to have produced in the public mind an apathy in 
regard to the whole subject, that no array of undisputed facts can move, and no 
appeal to human sympathy can overcome. 

It requires not the gift of prophecy to foresee what will be, unless checked, at 
no distant day the blighting influence of such a dominant element in society, so 
destructive of social order, and paralyzing the best efforts of human industry. 
That this evil is increasing, the records of our police courts and the State farm 
afford abundant and irresistible evidence. 

It gives me great pleasure to state that our general assembly has enacted a truant 
law ; the object of which is to bring into our schools hundreds of children in our 
city now growing up in ignorance. Such a law has been earnestly recommen- 
ded and advocated by the superintendent for more than twenly-flve years. That 
there should be some compulsory power judiciously exercised to check the rapid 
increase of ignorance, must be apparent to every friend of youth. Great wisdom, 
however, as well as humanity, is required in the enforcement of the law, that the 
rights and duties of parents be not unnecessarily infringed upon. If judiciously 
exercised, we may anticipate the most favorable results. 

JScTwoU Overcrowded.— Our schools have suffered severely the past term from 
sickness. A larger number of teachers and pupils have been sick than in any 
previous time in the history of our schools. There has also been a very large 
increase in the number of pupils admitted, without lessening the absentees. 

We have registered in all our schools upwards of nine hundred more than in 
the corresponding term last year, and twelve hundred and ninety more than were 
registered last June. In consequence of this increase many of our schools are 
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very uncomfortably crowded, not only impairing the health of pupils, but de- 
tracting largely from the value of the labors of the faithful teachers. It is cer- 
tainly neither wise nor humane to crowd seventy or eighty and sometimes a 
hundred pupils into a room designed for fifty, and without a recitation room, 
where two classes must be heard at the same time, or one class must recite in the 
cold entry.— D. Leach, Superintendent. 

Smithpibld. — The School Census an Instructive Study. — The figures of the school 
census for the year 1882 furnish an instructive study. During the last year, 33^ 
per cent. , or more than one-third, of the children of school age in this town at- 
tended no school. In 1881 there were 26, and in 1880, 23 4-10 per cent. Let us 
welcome the new compulsory law as a blessing both to these children and to the 
entire community. None too soon has the State put forth its strong arm to pro- 
tect and deliver these victims of ignorance, indifference, and avarice among us. 
Illiteracy threatens the veiy foundations of our government. — Committee, 

South Kingstown. — Truancy and Absenteeism, — These evils have been the 
cause of a very marked difference in the schools. In some districts there is a 
large number of children that are very difficult to manage. They are determined 
not to attend school , and improve every opportunity to escape the notice of their 
teachers and play truant. With many of these truants, expulsion from school 
would be joyfully received. What shall we do with them, is an inquiry that has 
puzzled both teachers and superintendent. None but those who go from school 
to school can form a correct judgment of the magnitude of this increasing evil. 
It is not uncommon to find on a pleasant day half a dozen or more children of 
school age engaged in their play in sight of the school premises. These things 
certainly ought not so to be. The public appropriations which are made for 
educational purposes should not be trifled away. The parents have no right to 
complain if the town authorities see fit to devise some means by which all the 
benefits of these appropriations may be realized. Absenteeism seems to be an evil 
for which there is no excuse, and one completely within the power of parents to 
control. They can remedy it if they wUl; they can sustain and foster it as long 
as they please, but in doing the latter they are diminishing the resources on which 
the school depends for its existence and continuance. Superintendents and 
committees may be faithful in the discharge of their duties; trustees may secure 
the best teachers, and teachers may labor in the best possible manner; their 
united efforts are unavailing if parents are indifferent to this subject. If parents 
think it is of no account if their children remain out of school one or two days 
in each week, to play, go visiting, do errands, and, in short, remain away from 
school whenever they please, to such, let me say, do not blame your teachers if 
your children do not improve, for it is your fault and not the teacher's. The 
records of the school will show that the most backward pupils are those who are 
not promptly at school. These remarks do not by any means apply in their full 
force to all the districts. There are many where a commendable interest is felt 
by a large number, and the characters of their schools most clearly exhibit its 
effects. The attendance in these schools has been very regular and the result has 
been order and progress, while in those schools in which but little interest has 
been manifested, irregularity and indifference to study on the part of the pupils 
has been very noticeable. — E. C. Tbfft, Superintendent. 
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TiYEiLTON. ^Absenteeum, — It should be remembered that we may have the best 
of teachers, school-houses that please the eye, coDvenient, comfortable, and up 
to the times in every respect, and yet if the boys and girls, for whose educa- 
tion the teachers were employed and the school-houses built, are away from 
school, it will be a slow way of education. There is a large number of pupils 
belonging to our schools who only attend a small portion of the term, and this 
not in regular succession of school days; but attend a day or two, and then are 
absent. It seems that teachers might do something to remedy this evil, by visiting 
the parents and children, and interesting them in their work. There is a power- 
ful motive for us to do the thing that is right, in the thought that somebody cares 
whether we do right or the reverse.— Committee. 

WjLRKEJU.—Compiclsory Law Needed.— Our school census shows that but about 
two-thirds of those who should be securing an education attend our day schools 
Of course some of these children attend private schools and some take advantage 
of the limited means afforded by the evening schools, but it is too true that many 
of our children do not attend school at all, and as a consequence are growing up 
to enter that worst class of citizens— the ignorant class. If legislation can provide 
a remedy, just and practical, conserving as far as possible individual rights, it is 
to be hoped that its aid will be invoked. In the meantime we all have a duty to 
perform, to see that the law, already in force, or, more properly, on the statute 
book, is enforced, to encourage the child, to influence the parent, and to render 
the school attractive and interesting, a place the child will love. — Committee. 

Wabmick.— How Improvement has been Secured.— I am glad to report an in- 
creasing interest in the schools in regularity of attendance. The teachers all 
make it a special point of attention, and in some schools apparently an emulation 
to excel in this respect has sprung up. The result is on the whole a general and 
marked improvement. I think some schools report a higher average than I have 
ever before noticed anywhere. I think a larger number of individual pupils 
have gained the distinction of perfect in attendance than ever before. I think 
that results have been gained in this direction in some of the districts which 
could not have been gained without the hearty co-operation of teachers, parents, 
and pupils. Earnest effort has evidently been put forth and it has not been in 
vain. Our local paper is a valuable factor among the influences which tend to 
improvement in school attendance, by its readiness to publish full reports of 
school terms, including names of pupils who have attended every half -day of the 
term, or who have gained a place in the roll of honor. Children of small, as well 
as those of larger, growth are pleased to see their names in print in an honorable 
connection. — J. T. Smith, Superintendent. 

Westerly. — TTie Schools a Failure, so far as Children Fail to Attend. — So long 
as the average attendance does not compare more favorably with the number en- 
rolled, and also with the number of school age, our schools are, to a certain 
degree, useless. Our school houses and their appointments may come near to 
perfection, and our teachers be all that could be desired, and then the object 
designed be not accomplished if the children do not enjoy the privileges they 
offer. No one denies the right of the child to be provided with an opportunity 
to obtain a common school education; and when the parent or guardian neglects. 
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from any cause, to send his child to school, it then becomes the duty of the State 
to see that this right is not ignored, or even partially set at naught. The care- 
lessness, avarice, or poverty of parents should not be the means of depriving the 
child of that right to learning which is so essential if he is to become a good 
citizen, and rise to a position of honor and trust in the State. A law enacted at 
the last session of the General Assembly has for its object the prevention of 
truancy and absenteeism from our schools. This law, if properly enforced, will 
be of great value to our schools. Except in those cases where the habits of 
truancy are confirmed, its influence will be to prevent the running away of many, 
if not all, of those who are not educated in the wrong. It will necessitate the 
providing of a place of confinement for those confirmed in this vice, whose influ- 
ence is so pernicious to the better class of pupils. — S. H. Cross, Clerk, 

Dismissals, — There is a form of irregularity of attendance which I fear is in- 
creasing. I refer to requests to dismiss pupils before the close of sessions. The 
idea that, because a pupil has no recitation after three o'clock, or " only a reci- 
tation in reading, declamation, or spelling," he may be dismissed from school at 
that time without loss, is utterly fallacious and misleading. Study is no less 
important than recitation, and pupils who are frequently deprived of this hour of 
study, or who are irregular in other respects, often lose a whole year of progress 
for the paltry gain of a few hours. — E. S. Ba.ll, Prin. of High ScJmoI. 

WooNBOCKET. — We feel peculiarly hopeful for the future, because of the 
wise action of the State legislature in passing an act which provides to some 
degree that all children of school age shall attend school at least twelve weeks in 
a year, and that truant children may be punished. This law will impose upon 
the school committee many additional duties which will be both arduous and 
perplexing. — E. E. Thomas, Superintendent, 



CONDITION OF SCHOOLS. 



BuRRiLLViLLB. — I am happy to report a visit from the State Commissioner 
during the past year, which resulted, as such visits always do, in inspiring new 
zeal in teachers and scholars. I had the pleasure of accompanying him on 
many of these visits, hearing words of commendation on the order and neatness 
apparent in many school-rooms. — R. Wilcox, Superintendent. 

Little Compton. — There has been, I think, more than the average proficiency 
made in the regular work of the schools. This is due to the efficient corps of 
teachers employed. — W. D. Hart, Superintendent, 

South Kingstown. — The Situation Encouraging. — More has been done the past 
year than in former years to advance the interest of the public schools of this 
town. More money has been appropriated by the town and districts, and more 
has been expended in building and repairing school- houses. And if the means 
have been judiciously applied the public have a right to anticipate results decid- 
edly favorable. It is with great pleasure that the superintendent is able to report 
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that in nearly every district such results have been noticed, and that the general 
condition of the schools in the town is encouraging. There is a larger average 
attendance throughout the town than for a number of years preceding. — E. 0. 
Teppt, Superintendent. 

Warren. — Comparison the True Criterion. — The true way to determine whether 
our schools have improved is not by watching their course from day to day, but 
by comparing the schools of to-day with the same schools of, say, ten years ago. 
The difference manifested on such comparison the committee believe would con- 
vince the most skeptical that there has been a steady^ healthful growth in effi- 
ciency. The high school has never attained a higher degree of usefulness, while 
the other schools fully maintain their previous reputation. — Committee, 



DISCIPLINE. 



Bristol. — Characteristics of Good Discipline,— We find in many of our schools 
a serious lack of discipline, and this is not confined to the lower grades. I be- 
lieve it to be the duty of the school committee to see that proper discipline is 
maintained, and that good morals are taught in all the schools. If any of our 
schools are in the hands of incompetent teachers, the obstacle should be removed, 
and only those employed who are fully competent for the position. 

I quote the following from an article on the discipline of the school by Hiram 
Orcutt, LL.D., issued in a circular by the Bureau of Education at Washington, 
which is very appropriate at the present time: '* School master, school mistress, 
or school teacher, does not fully describe the person who educates our children. 
He is a school disciplinarian. In other words, a good disciplinarian must be a 
good teacher: for correct teaching is one mode of discipline, and for the same 
reason, a good teacher is a good disciplinarian. Nor can good discipline or in- 
struction be found in the school that is not managed with ability and skill. The 
discipline of the school has reference to all the regulations, and prohibitions, and 
restraints, and stimulants, which are calculated to regulate the habits of study 
and deportment through the interesting and important period of school life." 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of teachers at the present day is the 
lack of home culture and discipline; children are too often left to their own ways, 
the parent does not co-operate with the teacher, and while a great responsibility 
rests upon the teacher of our public schools, to the parent belongs the greater 
responsibility.— H. Crocker, Chairman. 

BuRRiLLViLLB.— C<?rporaZ Punishment of Bare Occurrence.— Kq regards the dis- 
cipline of our schools, this has been a year of exceptional quiet. The very few 
delinquents have been restored upon application, after giving assurance of good 
behavior in future. Corporal punishment in our best schools is of rare occur- 
rence, being the last resort, when all other methods to secure obedience have 
failed. — Committee. 
5 
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Cumberland. — Catises of Poor Discipline, — Nothing is more important to the 
well-being of a school than good discipline; and yet it is just here that many of 
our teachers make their worst failures. It is evident that unless there is proper 
order in the school, that the purpose which we have in view in sending our chil- 
dren there may be almost entirely defeated. Insubordination is becoming a 
growing evil in the family and the school, and the reason is because parents and 
teachers do not insist on their rightful authority being respected, but seek to 
purchase compliance and obedience by promises, coaxings, and rewards. Hence 
the first step towards securing good government in our schools is, that children 
should be taught at home that it is their duty to obey unhesitatingly those who 
are placed in rightful authority over them. If, however, the parents show an 
over-willingness to listen to the complaints brought home by their children, if 
they do not discourage them from speaking against, and finding fault with, their 
teachers, then they themselves, perhaps unwittingly but none the less surely, are 
inciting and fomenting insubordination in the school-room. 

The teachers themselves, to begin with, will find it a great help to good gov- 
ernment if they seek to secure regularity and system in the arrangement of the 
various exercises and studies of the school. The multiplying of recitations and 
giving to each one of them only a small fragment of time is to be deprecated. 
There should be as few classes as possible. For each of these its assigned limit 
of time should be marked out, and teachers should specially guard against keep- 
ing in the whole school from a quarter to a half hour after the regular period of 
closing, in order to hear some deferred recitation. When this occurs frequently, 
the children chafe under it, feeling that an injustice is done them, and it tends 
to make them less docile, less amenable to the laws and regulations of the school. 

But if, on the one hand, the teacher is not to prolong the children's time in 
the school-room (that is, unless he wants the spirit of restlessness and discontent 
to infect his pupils), the parents, on the other hand, should take care not to 
shorten it by writing frequent requests to have their children excused an hour or 
so before the close of the school. In our primary schools no sensible teacher 
will think of compelling all the little ones to remain through the whole of both 
sessions, and it may safely be left to her discretion to allow many of them to go 
home after their classes have recited. In some of our schools, however, where 
this plea of the tender age of the pupils cannot be alleged, nearly half of the 
pupils will bring excuses two or three times a week from their parents, to be 
allowed to go home at recess. This tends in many ways to introduce an element 
of disorganization into the schools, for the scholars that remain do not take near 
as much interest in their recitations when half of their classmates are gone, while 
the progress and good order of all the pupils is seriously interfered with 

Aids to Good Discipline. — The teacher who aims to have good discipline in his 
school must create around him an atmosphere of industry and enthusiasm. Both 
the teacher and his pupils must work. Indolence in him begets idleness in them. 
He must teach in such a way as to arouse in them an interest in their studies, 
and where a strong desire to learn has been awakened, it may almost be said that 
the discipline of a school may safely be left to take care of itself. 

A valuable help towards enabling the machinery of a school, especially in those 
of a lower grade, to run smoothly, is to introduce as much variety as possible 
into the ordinary routine of the school-room. Have a reasonable s^moui^t of 
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singing, and at longer or shorter intervals drill the children in light gymnastics 
or in marching exercises. Both the teacher and the pupils will feel the better 
for such a change. 

We would further say to the teacher, ** Resort to corporal punishment as little 
as possible. Try to awaken the self-respect of your pupils. Make them feel that 
you are willing to trust them, if they will only try and show themselves worthy 
of that trust. Then do all that you can to improve their habits and their manners. 
We are convinced that enough pains are not taken to teach the children courtesy 
and politeness. Teachers cannot be too exacting in requiring that their scholars 
should manifest all due respect and good breeding towards them, and they, in 
their turn, both in and out of school, should manifest a like spirit in their deal- 
ings with their pupils.— R. Mukrat, Jr., Superintendent, 

East Greenwich. — Essentials of Good Order. — In some instances the teachers 
have failed to secure that degree of interest and order which is so essential to the 
highest progress in the school-room. While laxity of discipline will always tend 
to demoralization, it is impossible to lay down rules for the government of a 
school, for what is applicable to one school may be wholly inapplicable in another 
locality. It is important that the teacher should possess tact in the management 
of pupils, and that instinctive faculty to read the minds of others and determine 
about what they are going to do, before there has been any actual demonstration. 
For a teacher to fail in government, to be unable to suppress confusion and dis- 
order, or to secure attention, is to confess a lack of competency to teach a school. 
To be an absolute success the teacher must have the school completely " in 
hand, " controlling every movement, so that in all its lessons and exercises the 
pupil will be in thorough accord with the teacher, who should strive to determine 
the character and disposition of the pupil. Some teachers maintain good order 
enough, but the exercises are conducted in a listless manner, without animation 
on the part of either teacher or scholar. Other teachers do all the work of the 
recitation themselves, the scholar simply responding to leading questions without 
any real knowledge of the lessons learned. Order is excellent in the school-room, 
but it should never be maintained to the exclusion of busy industry and actual 
study. 

It is a melancholy fact that parental influence is often adverse to good order 
and the best interest of the school. There should be on the part of the parent a 
complete surrender of the child to the influences of the school-room, and this 
should not be interrupted, as it is too frequently, by irregularity of attendance. 
No pupil can feel an interest in the school which he attends only when there is 
no possible excuse to keep him at home. Tardiness is another evil with which 
the faithful teacher has to contend, and which every parent has power to remedy. 
D. C. Kenyon. Superintendent, 

Exeter.— J2<?2« to Secure Order. — In most cases during the year just past the 
schools have showed good order, while in a few there has been some laxity upon 
this point. Now it is said that *' Order is Heaven's first law, " and most assuredly 
it should be the school teacher's. To be a good disciplinarian let the teacher 
learn to govern himself perfectly. Make a careful preparation for the work in 
hand, and see that every pupil is situated so he can take all the comfort pos- 
sible. Give all plenty of pleasant and profitable work at all times. Let order 
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and system enter into every movement of the school. Have few rules besides the 
comprehensive, *'Mind your own business." Cultivate and maintain friendly 
relations with your patrons. Enlist their good will and co-operation for the wel- 
fare of their children. — G. A. Thomas, Superintendent, 

l^KWFOB.T.—8u8pension8 to be Avoided. — During the past year an earnest effort 
has been made to avoid suspending troublesome scholars. The aim has been, 
rather, to compel good behavior on the spot. The superintendent, while en- 
couraging teachers to depend upon themselves as far as possible, believing self- 
reliance to be one of the strongest supports in school government,' has ever held 
himself in readiness to go to the school-room at the call of the teacher and render 
assistance. As a result, pupils have found it difficult to obtain a vacation by 
misconduct, and the attendance has been unaffected by suspensions. 

Corporal Punishment.— -Bince the adoption of the rule which requires teachers 
to report to the office daily, upon blanks provided for the purpose, every case of 
corporal punishment, there have been reports by thirty -five teachers, in numbers 
varying from one to fifty each, while three teachers have reported none. The 
effect of the rule has been good. It has checked a few teachers who were accus- 
tomed to use the rod too freely, has led others to weigh well each case before 
resorting to corporal punishment, and has made the infliction of physical correc- 
tion a much more serious and effective measure. — G. A. Littlbfield, Superin- 
tendent. 

New Shorbham. — Chdnge in Method. — There has been within the past few 
years a gratifying change in the methods of discipline, owing, probably in some 
measure, to a change in public sentiment which no longer tolerates insubordina- 
tion on the part of the pupil or brutality on the part of the teacher. The fact 
that the demeanor of children at school depends, almost wholly, on home influ- 
ences, is, of course, in a certain sense self-evident, but parents should not fail to 
act upon it, as well as recognize it as a truism. — C. E. Perry, Superintendent. 

North Providence. — Elements of Good Discipline. — A good teacher is a good 
disciplinarian, and the discipline of the school has reference to all the regulations 
and prohibitions, restraints and stimulants, which are calculated to regulate the 
habits of study and deportment through the important period of school life. 
The object is to prevent or cure school vices, such as idleness, whispering, dis- 
orderly movements, rudeness of speech or act in the intercourse of every-day life, 
and to cultivate school virtues, such as promptness, obedience, earnestness, 
truthfulness, diligence, kindness, with due regard to study and recitation. A 
thorough organization of the school should be the first business of the teacher, 
and nothing else should be attempted until this is accomplished. Industry is a 
very important aid to the discipline of the school-room; both the master and 
pupil must work. Indolence in the former begets idleness in the latter. Life, 
energy, and industry manifested in him will be at once reproduced in them. 
The law of kindness is a great factor in establishing the discipline of a school. 
An affectionate pupil will confide in the judgment, respect the authority, and 
fear the displeasure of the teacher. If he shows him by personal attention and 
kindness that he is a true friend, and that all efforts are designed to secure his 
best good, he will bold him as by the power of enchantment, and will have no 
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need of physical force as applied to him. The practical teacher knows very well 
that, after a thorough organization, study is of the next importance, and he 
should 80 teach the pupils the art that they will understand that it is not the 
number of hours spent with books in hand, but close application, that secures 
thorough discipline and good lessons, and that self -application is the only con- 
dition of sound learning. There is a discipline in recitation, and as that is wholly 
the work of the pupil, he should recite independently, and topically, when the 
subject will admit of it, in his own language. Recitation in concert is objection- 
able; it creates disorder, destroys self-reliance, prevents quiet study, affords a 
hiding-place for the idle, and removes the strongest motive for self-application. 
Ko teacher should be employed after the second term in any school unless during 
that time he proves himself competent for the position. If his literary attain- 
ments are insufficient, or, what is more, if he cannot control the school, has not 
executive ability, the sooner a change is made the better, because, without dis 
cipline, no progress in instruction can be made. And if children in our schoolr 
are not learning what will be profitable for them to know, they are learning what 
they ought not to know — bad morals, which will stick to them all the way through 
life. In a word, a school without discipline is a complete failure. 

The most important periods of our lives are the years from eight to fifteen; 
impressions received during that time remain with us through life, hence the 
importance of employing the best teachers to shape and mould the characters of 
the children committed to their charge, that when they go out from our schools 
they may be prepared for the duties and responsibilities of life.— W. W. Wright, 
Superintendent. 

Providence. — Corporal Punishment, — There has been a decided improvement 
in the discipline and government of our schools. Corporal punishment is now 
seldom resorted to by our best teachers, except in extreme cases. The highest 
qualification in any teacher is to be able to gain the confidence and respect of his 
pupils, as well as the sympathy of the parents. 

Just in proportion as a teacher gains in moral power, which he must illustrate 
by his own example as well as enforce by precept, will corporal punishment and 
severe discipline in school be rendered unnecessary. — D. Leach, Superintendent, 

South Kingstown.— In a few of the schools the lack of diseipline has been the 
cause of a poor school. The whispering and confusion which prevailed prevent- 
ed proper attention being given to either the studies or recitations, the lessons 
were not properly prepared, and the whole machinery of the school seemed to 
run in a loose manner. Now, while I do not advocate harshness and severity in 
the school-room, yet I would insist on the exercise of such a measure of whole- 
some discipline as shall leave the scholars in no doubt as to who has the ruling 
authority in the school-room. 

Whispering.— It there could be such a thing as an innocent crime, I should feel 
at liberty to say it was whispering in school. I believe I express the common 
sentiment of all successful teachers, when I say that three-fourths of all the con- 
templated disorder, and at least seven-eighths of all the interruptions to study, 
emanate from the practice of whispering. And yet I am sorry to say that a few of 
our teachers sanction this great wrong, which has been one of the chief causes why 
a few of our schools have not reached a higher standard. This annoying habit 
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of the pupils, talking in an aspirated tone, is certain to lead to confusion. If 
one may talk, so may all. If one does it unchecked, so will all. Elocutionists 
tell us this quality of voice indicates intensity of feeling, and imparts an air of 
mystery to a subject; if that be so, the attention of the pupils will be sooner at- 
tracted by this manner of talking, than by the natural tone of voice; hence of 
the two evils the former must be the greater in the school-room. Let me say to 
such teachers, if you are to allow unlicensed talking in your schools, let your 
pupils talk in a pure tone, that all the scholars may know what subject is before 
the school. There seems to be no practical line of division which gives any par- 
ticular class of pupils a license to talk in school. And as it is wholly unnecessary, 
if an entire prohibition was the rule, strictly and carefully observed, the interest 
of the school, and the teacher's own interest, comfort and honor would be greatly 
promoted. — E. C. Thfft, Superintendent. 

Warwick. — School Government a Monarchy, not a Democracy, — That no school 
can be successful without good discipline and government, is a truism scarcely 
needing repetition. And school government cannot be a democracy based on 
the suffrages of the governed. School j^overnment must be a monarchy, a pure 
despotism, based on the will of the teacher. And the teaqher will reveal his tact 
and skill in government by having his own will carried out with no collision 
with the will of a pupil. The teacher must govern his own school. The school 
committee cannot do it ; the superintendent cannot do it ; the district trustee 
cannot do it. The teacher might think to buttress his authority by quoting some 
higher official, as superintendent or commissioner, but that would not be wise. 
Within the limit of his legitimate duties there is no authority in the school-room 
higher than the teacher's. Reasoning with refractory pupils is largely wasted 
breath. A boy needs no argument to show him that wilful stubborness is not to be 
allowed in school. Besides, boys can argue as well as the teacher, and when 
it comes to that every reasoner thinks his own argument the soundest and best, 
and the smart boy is no exception in this. What a stubborn boy in school needs 
to see is that he must submit to the inevitable. And a teacher that has the true 
stamina of government in him, will give all his pupils to understand that the 
inevitable is the accomplishment of his will. That being fairly understood gov- 
ernment comes easy enough. As good a teacher as I ever knew said he did not 
govern his school at all. He let every pupil do as he pleased. But, observe, he 
never told that to his school. They understood well enough that they must 
please to do whatever he pleased to have them do, and this they were always 
glad to do with no compulsion. I have always favored as sparing a use of the 
rod in the school government as possible. But I would by no means consent to 
a prohibition of the use of the rod by teachers. If a case occurs in which a 
stubborn resistance of will would require severe punishment to subdue, perhaps 
it might be expedient to consult the parent and see if he is willing to have his 
refractory boy subjected to a punishment sufficient to subdue him. If he is not 
willing, the teacher must spare the rod and perhaps spoil the boy by dismissing 
him from school. Doubtless there are many parents who never crossed the will of 
a darling boy, and who would never allow his will to be crossed in the necessary 
action of school discipline. Such parents, within limits perhaps, may be allowed 
to let their children ruin themselves, but such parents ought not to be allowed 
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to control schools and dismiss teachers who insist on the obedience of scholars 
as long as they attend school. It has generally been held that a teacher could 
hardly feel sure of his right to push his government to the result of severe cor- 
poral punishment. But a case given in the last School Manual seems to settle 
the right of the teacher in thin regard. In Johnston, last year, a teacher punished 
a boy for insubordination and impertinence, two capital points, by the way, in 
school discipline. Marks were left upon the boy^s person. It came as a case 
before the state Supreme Court, and the teacher was fully sustained; the court 
defining the law to be that the teacher stands in loco parentis. This judgment 
has been declared before of old, but I have not been aware that it had recently 
been in Rhode Island courts. It should be sufficient for any ordinary school 
authority and should justify any needful severity in school discipline that does 
not go beyond the bounds of right reason. Our best schools have no trouble 
about government. The teachers keep their schools so busy that they have 
neither time nor inclination to devise mischief or stir up mutinies. But among 
all our teachers it would be wonderful if there were not examples of the good 
teacher combined with the poor ruler. If such a teacher succeeds it is rather a 
matter of chance. He succeeds because he chances to have an easily governed 
school. The perfect teacher combines the teaching and governing faculties. He 
who has the last may still succeed though deficient in the first, because industry 
may supply the lack of the first But what can supply the last ? It seems to 
belong to the native elements of character. — ^J. T. Smith, Superintendent 

WooNSOCKET. — High 8c7u>ol Government, During the past three terms great 
tact has been shown in the matter of discipline. Instances have frequently 
occurred where pupils have honorably and boldly confessed to misdemeanors, 
and where, even then, there was no complaint because just punishment was de- 
manded both for the satisfaction of law and the good of the innocent. The 
school has been managed on the plan that friendly relations between teachers 
and pupils are not inconsistent with good scholarship. It has even been claimed 
that under this method mental development will increase more easily and 
naturally. The pupils, it is certain, have been allured rather than driven to all 
their tasks. It is to this cause to which we attribute the fact that such a com- 
paratively small number have dropped out of the school.— E. E. Thomas, Super- 
intendent, 



DUTIES OF PARENTS AND CITIZENS. 



BAB,B,mQTOH.— Personal Knowledge a Duty. — Parents should visit the schools 
several times during each term. The only proper way to judge of the condi- 
tion, progress and character of a school is in visiting and examining it. No 
person should allow himself or herself to make any decision favorable or un- 
favorable from the verbal testimony of the pupil. The parents and friends of 
the school should visit it and by personal observation study its true character. 
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It will require but one or two visits for any one to form a correct opinion of the 
amount of good accomplished and the merits of the work done. Let each 
parent make the acquaintance of the teacher in his district, and many of the 
unpleasant misunderstandings will never occur. — ^A. E. Smith, Superintend&nt. 

BvRRihLYihiM.^JSncouragement Due, — The registers in some districts are 
without a parent's name on the visitor*s record. We should remember that our 
children are educating for time and eternity, and require constant encourage- 
ment and unwearied vigilance on the part of parents, as well as teachers, to im- 
plant and sustain that interest in their own education and development which 
results in the cultured man and woman.— R. Wilcox, Superintendent, 

CuMBKBLAND.— FaZt^^ of Vmts of Parents.^lti visiting the schools, we rarely 
fail to look at the ** Visitors* Record" in the register, and what we are always 
struck with on such an inspection in the case of a large number of our schools, 
is the rarity with which we ever find recorded the names of parents. Some of 
them will come examination day, being moved thereto by the supposition that 
the teacher will then provide something very entertaining in the way of an 
exhibition. Indeed, from this point of view, a good word can be said for school 
exhibitions, a^ against the argument that in preparing for them a good deal of 
the time and attention of both teachers and pupils is taken up, that ought to be 
devoted to the regular school work, inasmuch as they are successful in inducing 
the parents occasionally to enter within the walls of the school-room, and to 
gain some conception of the intellectual life and training that is going on there. 

Again, it is very evident that, except on such gala days, a visit from the 
parents is never even dreamed of, for several of the schools have only one chair 
besides that for the teacher, as if it was taken for granted that none could visit 
the school during term time except the superintendent. Now all this ought to 
be altered. Parents should make it a point of duty to frequently visit the place 
where their children spend so large a portion of their waking life, And they 
should enter the school, not with the view of criticising the teacher, but with 
the aim of cheering and encouraging him in his trying and arduous work. Such 
visits will do them good, as from them they will derive a clearer insight into those 
difficulties with which the teacher has to contend in managing and instructing 
his pupils, and from thence there will be awakened in them a feeling of greater 
charity and forbearance towards him. It will also do their children good, for 
they will take a greater pride in achieving success in their studies, and corres- 
pondingly dread the mortification of failure when they know that there is a 
constant liability of their parents, in their visits to the schools, witnessing either 
the one or the other. And lastly, it will do the teacher good, for this evidence 
of interest on the part of parents in the mental progress of their children, and 
of kindly feeling towards him, will spur him on to greater efforts in doing all 
that he can for bis scholars. 

Furthermore, if there are serious defects in the school buildings, so that they 
are neither healthy, attractive, nor comfortable, out of such visits will ripen a 
public sentiment which will demand that our school-houses shall be, in all 
respects, what they ought to be.— R, MuftiUY, Ji^., Superintendent 
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East Providbnce.—- Fwt^ Lead to Co-operation,— \n one of our principal schools 
there does not appear upon the school register the name of a single parent during 
a term of sixteen weeks, and the committee would urge upon parents and all 
others who are interested in the prosperity of our schools to visit them frequently, 
as it not only encourages teacher and pupil, but gives the parent a much more 
comprehensive idea of the work done in the school-room, making possible that 
co-operation between parent and teacher, withgut which the best results cannot 
be obtained. — Committee. 

Fo&TKB., —Importance of a Live Interest in the Schools.— ThevQ are few, indeed, 
that seem to be really interested in that which should most interest them — how 
their children are being trained in school. We may have an excellent teacher, 
but if he receives not the hearty co-operation of parents, no teacher can expect to 
accomplish what might otherwise be attained. Man has an intellect above every 
other living thing. The knowledge of this fact has dotted our land with school- 
houses and institutions for the culture of that intellect. If the work is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well. Let every parent in the town become inter- 
ested in the schools; visit them often, appreciate what has been and what is being 
accomplished, lend his hearty cooperation to the teachers and school-officers, and 
so maintain, yea, advance, the cause of one of the noblest and best interests of 
our land. — L. Howard, Superintendent. 

HoPKiNTON. — How to Manifest Interest. — Parents do not give the aid they might 
and would if they realized the influence they have in making the school a success 
or otherwise, and were disposed to help instead of hinder the teacher in his work. 
A visit to the school, and if that cannot be done, a call on the teacher, or at the 
least, a friendly greeting on the street, with an expression of interest in the school 
and its success, will be a source of strength to the teacher and thus give help to 
the cause of education. 

Another error could be avoided if parents would be careful to allow no unnec- 
essary tardiness on the part of their scholars. I wish to say there has been an 
improvement in this during the year, but there is still room for further gain in 
the same direction. 

There are parents who have an interest in the schools of the town, and do visit 
them and lend their influence in any way to help teacher, scholar, or school 
officer in making the school work a success, without a care who is trustee or who 
is teacher so long as the school is doing well. There is room in every district 
for a few more of this kind of people, and I hope that they will move in, or what 
would be still better, that those already there will become like them.— P. M. 
Barber, 2d, Superintendent. 

Johnston. — InexcusaMe Ignorance. — Entire ignorance in regard to the schools 
is inexcusable on the part of any one who has to pay taxes for their support. 
God entrusts the children to our care, and we do despite to His cause when, with 
careless indifference, we allow half a dozen men to do the work which belongs 
equally to us.— V. F. Horton, Clerk. 

Parents and Trustees.— Yf\i\\Q these two are probably not synonyms in the 
school work, still they are closely allied to each other so far as the school work 
is concerned, and, without the hearty co-operation of both, the teacher will 

6 
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never make a perfect success of her work. At best, the teacher's labor is hard, 
and if the parent and trustee do not assist to the utmost extent of their power it 
has a most discouraging effect upon her, and often drives a faithful worker from 
the field. It is not sufficient for either to take an apathetic view of the case and 
let the matter drift; it needs an earnest, hearty co-operation, and a positive feel- 
ing on the part of the teacher that she will be sustained in her arduous duties. 
This makes hard work light, and throws a moral influence around her that the 
most turbulent spirit is bound to respect. — W. A. Phillips, Superintendent, 

Little Cow?TON.^Ilhicourage rather tJuin Criticise the Teacher.— Th^ trustee 
has a very responsible duty in the selection of a teacher who shall not only wisely 
instruct the mind but shall also exert a wholesome moral influence. With such 
teachers we may feel that our children are safe, even though they are not under 
our own immediate care. But when such teachers are employed it is no less the 
duty of the parents and guardians of the scholars to give them their cordial sup- 
port. Too often, it is feared, the teacher gets harsh criticism from the parent 
instead of encouragement; and this criticism is sometimes made in the presence 
of the children. 

The children report at home what the teacher has said or done, whereupon 
judgment is passed upon the teacher by the parent; and if adversely, prejudice 
against the teacher is awakened in the mind of the child which becomes an effec- 
tual barrier to any considerable improvement on his part, so far as that teacher 
is concerned. Children should be taught to have a profound respect for any one 
who is chosen as their teacher, and only the home influence can maintain this 
respect. If parents speak disparagingly of a teacher so will the children. 

Good Government at Home,— Again, the parents should maintain the teacher in 
the government of the school. This they can do by exercising good government 
at home. Indeed, if children are taught to be little gentlemen and ladies at home, 
the teacher will have but little to do in the line of governing. And this is as it 
should be. Whatever time is required to be taken up in governing the school is 
so much time lost to instruction. Let parents govern their children at home, and 
teach them that they are to render implicit obedience to the teacher at school, 
then the teacher will be able to give undivided attention to the culture of the 
pupil, and the pupil will not be diverted from the real work of the school-room. 
The result will be constant progress in good things.— W. D. Hart, Superintendent. 

MiDDJuKTOWTSf,— Parents Directly Besponsible for CMracter of ScTiools.—VsLreniB 
should visit the schools often and judge for themselves of the ability of the 
teacher to govern the school; of the progress made by the pupil; and if they 
find the school is not what it should be, take some active steps to remedy the evil. 
J. Peckham, Clerk. 

North Kingstown. — Parental Indifference^ Real or Apparent, the Great Source of 
Weakness in School. — A good trustee and a competent teacher are the first essentials 
toward having a good school. The trustee may attend to all his duties and the 
teacher may be the embodiment of ability and industry, but without the parent's 
earnest support and co-operation the school can never be a success. The teacher 
and pupils can never take half the interest in books when the parents manifest 
perfect indifference. There are but few parents who are really indifferent to the 
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welfare of their children, but the trouble is. they fail to show their interest in 
the school. This is a di^ty which ought not to be neglected. The education and 
training of a child is too grave a matter to be left entirely to the teacher. I 
earnestly advise the parents throughout the town to give the teacher their assist- 
ance; by making themselves familiar with the school, with the plans and methods 
adopted; by giving their hearty support to all that is good, and their kindly sug- 
gestions when it may seem desirable. Teachers are but human and are not to be 
fiercely assailed for an occasional error. With the assistance of the parents, the 
schools cannot fail to improve, and the benefits resulting therefrom must continue 
to increase until all shall become intelligent, educated and useful citizens. — S. O. 
Mtbrs, Superintendent 

North Smithfibld. — Personal Observation and Supervision. — Again do we feel 
called upon to urge upon parents and friends of education the importance of more 
frequently visiting the school-room, and by personal observation learn how the 
school work is being done. It is not an uncommon circumstance to hear com- 
plaints made by parents regarding school management, when they have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the matter whatever. Their assumption that things are 
going wrong is based upon exaggerated rumors which, in almost every case, 
misrepresent the facts, and thereby a torrent of condemnation is showered upon 
the teacher without a due consideration of the real truth in the matter. No man 
would entrust the care of any business operation to another without occasionally 
exercising some supervision concerning it, without personally acquainting him- 
self with the details of its management. But we can find a great many parents 
who never step inside the doors of our school-houses to inspect the progress of 
the all important work of educating their children. Such a state of things is 
discreditable to us. Shall it be said of us that we devote personal care to the 
brute that perishes and give no personal attention to the cultivation of that which 
is indestructible and immortal in our offspring? 

Frequent inspection of the work of the school- room inspires confidence in the 
teacher, and gives encouragement, and, on the other hand, it makes the teacher 
watchful and diligent. — J. I. Hotcheiss, Superintendent 

Richmond. — A Step in the BigM Direction. — I believe that more parents have 
visited the schools the past year than the year previous. This is, in my opinion, 
one step in the right direction. 

The law makes it the duty of the school officers to visit the schools, and the 
parents should make it their own duty to call at the school and show their inter- 
est in those whom they put in the teacher's care. It will encourage teacher and 
pupils, and cause both to be more ambitious and energetic. — C. J. Greenb, 
Superintendent 

Smithfield. — The Home and School, One in Aim and Interest. — The school and 
the home are one in aim and interest. If harsh criticism and ridicule of the 
teacher must in some places mingle in the ear of the child, with kindred utter- 
ances destructive to reverence and purity, let respect and loving confidence be 
nourished by the precept and the example, by all the sacred influences, of home. 
It is much to be desired that fathers and mothers would visit the schools fre- 
quently, thus recognizing, and becoming able to judge intelligently, to sympa- 
thize with, and to aid, their most important ally. — Committee. 
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South Kingstown. — Increasing Interest and Inspection of Schools. — The increas- 
ing interest manifested by parents is, also, a favorable assurance of the future 
prosperity of our schools. I have been frequently gratified in my regular visits 
to meet parents in the school-room, listening to the recitations of their children, 
with an anxiety of countenance which showed a deep interest in the general de- 
portment of the school, and the teachers have been cheered and encouraged into 
a more faithful discharge of their duties ; and the consequence is, we have had 
better teachers and better schools. Few are aware of the very great value of 
these visits to our schools. In this way very much can be done to stimulate and 
cheer the children and their teachers. I would not ask the parents to come for 
the purpose of conducting the exercises of the school, but to come to see and 
hear, and thus give some real evidence that they feel an interest in the cause of 
education.— E. C. Tefpt, Superintendent 

Warrbn.— P<w^to2 Support Necessary to a Succesrful School. — No teacher, how- 
ever well qualified or however faithful, can attain the same measure of success 
without the support of parents, as can be attained with such support, and it is a 
duty that ev6ry citizen owes to the community to support the teachers in their 
honest and well-directed efforts to educate the pupils. Too many parents feel 
that their duty is performed when they send the child from home to the school. 
There is too frequently no inquiry or comment on the part of parents in regard 
to studies, progress or discipline, except, when new books are called for, to con- 
demn the school and the system which calls for a slight expense. There is no 
visiting of the school and but little interest manifested in the school at home. 
The child feels that school is of but little consequence, studies simply to recite, 
and observes order when obliged to. The schools would be much more success- 
ful if the pupil was taught that the school life was the opportunity of a life-time, 
instead of being allowed to believe that it was of little moment, a necessary, dis- 
agreeable episode between childhood and manhood— a manhood which, without 
education, loses much of its broadness and usefulness. — Committee, 
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Bdrrillville.— /nfcWii'^^ Suffrage to he Secured through Public ScTiools. — It is 
the duty of every American citizen, young or old, to investigate and rightly 
understand the great educational problems of the day, for in the solving of these 
depends largely the future prosperity of our republic. Made up, as we are, of 
contributions from every nation on earth, men of different languages and ances- 
tral traditions, it is the ofllce and imperative duty of the State, through its elec- 
tive franchise, to devise means to assimilate these discordant elements, and render 
them harmonious. If this right of suffrage, which is conferred on all, without 
regard to race or color, be not used judiciously, and for the good of the greatest 
number, who can estimate the consequences? And how are we to instruct these 
voters in the principles which underlie our institutions, the permanency of which 
depends entirely on an intelligent use of the franchise? I answer, through the 
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medium of our public schools. In these **brain factories" is taught the English 
language, without a knowledge of which no person should ever be allowed to poll 
a vote under the stars and stripes. And with the enforcement of such a law as 
was placed on our statute boolcs at the last session of the legislature, illiteracy 
will gradually be reduced to the minimum. 

Feeling the need of a more extended knowledge of the curriculum of school 
work in order to perform satisfactorily the duties of the ofl3ce of superintendent, 
I have endeavored, so far as the labors of an active profession would permit, to 
inform myself upon general subjects of education, as well as upon those more 
particularly connected with our own schools.— R. Wilcox,. Superintendent 

Coventry. — 2 Tie Public School is the Hope of the American People. — Constitutional 
liberty unimpaired can be perpetuated through no other agent than our public 
schools, and the education of the people by competent, liberty -loving and God- 
fearing teachers. Let us look well to our schools and support them with a liberal 
hand. — Committee. 

Exeter. — The Standard Always Advancing. — As our system aims at good 
schools, let us ever bear in mind that the standard of excellence in education as 
in all other things is always advancing, and that *' the school that does not go for- 
ward will soon find itself in the back-ground." Then let us all labor that the 
children may have a good practical education that will prepare them for the 
every-day duties of life. If we do this we shall have accomplished a good work. 
Q. A. Thomas, Superintendent, 

'NEWPOB.T.—InditstruU or Manual Education. — The subject of industrial or 
manual education is receiving considerable attention in some quarters. In view 
of the fact that so many of those in the public schools are to find their means of 
support later in life by some form of manual labor, it certainly is a question 
worthy of consideration as to whether some attempt should not be made by the 
public to train the hand as well as to educate the head. The disinclination in 
these days to pass through long apprenticeships, the lack of skilled labor in al- 
most all of the forms of mechanical employment, suggest the importance of the 
subject. 

Special Med of Moral Training.— The propriety of making a more systematic 
attempt to teach good morals in the public schools than now prevails has been 
suggested. In these days, when the catalogues of public schools are made the 
means of the dissemination of immoral publications, the suggestion is not out of 
place. Mixed schools are not an unmixed good . The street unfortunately is the 
most potent factor in the education of many. In Newport we are susceptible to 
some influences peculiar to ourselves. The very character of our city as a place 
of fashionable resort carries with it certain deteriorating and disorganizing social 
influences. The presence near us of a large body of young men, freed not only 
from the restraints of home, but of those which a permanent residence here would 
impose, is without doubt a prolific source of evil in the community. It is not 
easy to say what more we may do through the schools to make the moral 
atmosphere surrounding the youth of our city wholesome and pure. The home 
in such matters must remain paramount. But, if the school, by giving more 
direct and specific instruction on the subject of morals, can add anything to the 
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influence, in this respect, of the church, of good homes, and of a wholesome social 
life, it is certainly worthy of our eflfort.— D. Ba.kbr, Chmrman. 

The Best InteUectual Training.— T^^ very best thing, we believe, that can be 
done for a young person, intellectually, is to give him a steady, substantial, and 
many-sided training, under which he shall develop symmetrically, making a 
solid and constant gain in mental power. 

This may involve the sacrifice of some superficial accomplishments, but such a 
training gives a permanent advantage and a prospect of success in whatever one 
undertakes, which he can gain in no other way. Its value does not consist in 
any mere accumulation of facts, for if one could suddenly impart to an ignorant 
and untrained person a limitless mass of facts, valuable in themselves, the pos- 
sessor of them would be quite the same in kind, no better qualified to exercise 
careful judgment, or make nice distinctions, or reason closely, than he was before; 
whereas, a trained mind, even though it retain but little of the knowledge inci- 
dentally gained in the course of its training, is scarcely less fitted on that account 
to exercise any of its higher functions. This is a view which a school should 
keep quietly and constantly before it. It has been well said that "The informa- 
tion will come after the discipline much faster and easier than the discipline 
after the information.— F, W. Tilton, Head Master Rogers High School, 

Manual Training. — The subject of manual training is an interesting one. We 
already give instruction in the useful study of drawing, and a natural step from 
that, which has been taken in many places, is to introduce sewing for the girls, 
and the use of simple tools for the boys. The importance of sewing has alieady 
been forcibly presented to the Board in a letter from the Newport Charity Or- 
ganization. It is no uncommon thing in schools, where sewing has long been 
taught, to meet young girls eleven or twelve years of age, who, according to the 
statement of their teachers, can cut and make every garment they wear to school. 
If this is the case, when we hear so much about the helplessness of young women 
who have not learned to sew, would it not seem wise, if necessary, to sacrifice 
the involved processes of banking and the details of South American geography, 
in order to gain an hour a week for so practical a branch as sewing. 

With regard to the^practicability of giving the boys instruction in the use of 
tools, the following quotation is submitted from the recent able report of Super- 
intendent Harrington of New Bedford: **Some Boston gentlemen, taking their 
cue from Europe, subscribed money enough to fit up an unoccupied school-room 
for exercises in mechanical handwork: the boys of the Dwight Grammar School 
were the pupils, and the first attempt was made to graft a course of manual in- 
struction on the public school system. The room was cleared of its furniture 
and supplied with work benches and wood-working tools suflacient for eighteen 
boys, to whom was also assigned a small amount of lumber. They were placed 
under the charge of a special teacher, a carpenter and builder, who exacted strict 
discipline, marked all the work done by the boys, and kept a record of the same. 
The daily programme was written out each day on the blackboard, and strict 
compliance with it required. Two classes were taught, each having two hours 
a week. As specimens of the work done, the boys were taught to drive nails; 
to nail on a line; to use different kinds of planes; to joint the square edges of a 
board; to use the gauge, the cutting and splitting saws; to use the chalk line and 
different kinds of chisels; to fit and nail boards together; to make a mortise and 
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tenon and to fit them together; to use sand -paper, glue, etc.; to use the bit and 
bit-brace, and various other operations in wood-working.'* 

*' Mr. Paige, the master of the D wight School, reports that the experiment has 
been a complete success. The boys have been intensely interested in the work, 
never tardy, never absent; but, on the contrary, have been frequently at work 
long before the time of beginning. And as to the effect on their mental study, 
it has seemed to stimulate their minds. It has made them, if anything, better 
scholars than they were before. To quote his own words: *I consider that the 
results go far to prove that manual training is so great a relief to the iteration of 
school work that it is a positive benefit, rather than a detriment to the course in 
the other studies.'"— G. A. Littlbpibld, Superintendent 

Providence.— r^ Aim of the Public Schools.— Vauous questions relating to 
the welfare and efficiency of our schools are now being discussed both by teachers 
and in our educational journals, with an unprecedented earnestness and ability. 
Thoughtful men are beginning lo inquire more seriously what should be the 
aims and purposes of our public schools; and by what means and agencies can 
their power and efficiency be increased? It is now almost universally conceded 
that the continued prosperity of every community mainly depends upon the kind 
of training and culture its youth are receiving. 

The rich fruitage of the earth, in all its variety and beauty, is far less dependent 
for its perfection upon a wise and assiduous culture than is the growth of the 
virtues and noble qualities that constitute and adorn true manhood. The high- 
est aim of education should ever bo to develop and to bring out in their strength 
and vigor all that is truly great and good in the youthful mind. 

The Family the Primary Factor in Education.— li is evident that education 
must begin and be continued in the family. Parents are the natural educators 
of their -children. The duty and responsibility is theirs. Our public schools 
can supply only in part what children have a right to demand of their parents. 

The indifference of many parents in regard to this subject is deeply to be 
lamented. They have no higher duty in life, no greater responsibility; and they 
can leave no richer legacy for their children. 

Natural Tastes or Talents should be DeveHoped.—Tlk^xe is often manifested, in 
early childhood, a very marked and decided taste and talent for some particular 
trade or profession. When this is evident, it should be developed and cultivated 
as far as the ability and circumstances of parents will admit; as few succeed in 
life who are compelled to engage in any occupation which is decidedly repugnant 
to their feelings and tastes, and for which they have but little or no capacity. 
Parents often err in not early deciding for their children or in aiding them to 
decide into what sphere of active life they shall enter when of suitable age. 

There is in many youths a natural repugnance to labor and toil. Their desires 
and propensities are often impulsive and are ever urging them to seek present 
gratification regardless of the future. When these are manifestly dominant, 
they should be checked and corrected by the wisest and gentlest means. It is not 
wise to attempt to eradicate entirely any bias or taste that seems to be deeply 
rooted in nature, but an effort should be made early to give them a right direc- 
tion. 
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Not a few boys leave our schools without any definite plan for the future. 
They seem to wait for some lucky turn of fortune to present itself* by which 
they may gain the means of a livelihood without manual labor. Their chief 
object of pursuit is pleasure and the gratification of sense; amusement and rec- 
reation of some kind, and not unfrequently the lowest, they regard as the only 
purpose and aim of life, and these they pursue with such passionate eagerness as 
to lead to the contracting of vicious habits and oftentimes to dishonesty. 

It is evident that an industrial education, and this should not be confined to 
boys, which has special reference to future occupation, should hold a prominent 
place in every system of instruction. The importance of this particular mode of 
teaching has been too long overlooked and neglected. 

Danger of Forcing into Uncongenial Chursee of Education. — While it may not be 
true that too many youth enter our higher institutions of learning, it is undeni- 
ably true that many youth, through the ambition of parents, or from a strong 
disinclination to labor, are forced to enter upon a college course, who have no 
studious habits, and no talents that will enable them to succeed in any of the 
liberal professions. And not a few seek the honors of a college rather than its 
practical wisdom. When such mistakes are made, and they are not unfrequent, 
it is difficult* if not impossible, to remedy these in after life. Far better would 
it have been for all such, and more honorable for life's work, to have engaged in 
some mechanical trade or in some calling for which there was no lack of capacity 
or taste. The insubordination that sometimes manifests itself in our colleges 
almost always originates with those who have little or no personal interest in 
their studies, no high aims in their education, and who do not appreciate the 
privileges they enjoy. 

TVue Critieiem will Suggest Means of Improvement. ^There is often manifested a 
disposition, even by some who claim to be true friends of education, to disparage 
our schools and to pronounce them a failure. If this be true, the sooner they 
are closed the better. It is, however, certainly incumbent upon those who make 
this grave charge to substitute something better in their place, more efficient and 
practical in advancing the cause of human progress and civilization. If there 
are means and agencies of greater power and better adapted to elevate our public 
schools yet unemployed, it is the boundeh duty of those possessing this superior 
wisdom to make them known, that we may not grope longer in hopeless ignor- 
ance. It is one thing to form an ideal conception of what a work of art ought 
to be, but it is a very diflferent thing to go into the quarries and extract the 
rough material and to form and polish it in accordance with this high ideal. All 
impartial criticism, whose aim is to detect defects and faults, is invaluable and 
cannot be praised too highly, if it is also able to point out the means by which 
these can be successfully corrected. 

It is admitted and lamented that our schools are not yet accomplishing all that 
we desire. But few are aware of the difficulties and obstacles that have to be 
overcome. The public sentiment should be enlightened, not only in regard to 
their true value and importance, but also as to the best means by which they can 
be improved. 

It is evident that we are sometimes attempting to accomplish too much in a 
given time The simple elements of knowledge, which are fundamental, are 
passed over too rapidly before they are clearly apprehended, so that they may 
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be intelligently applied to practical results. The field of knowledge is so vast 
and constantly increasing, and so attractive, that ambitious teachers, urged on 
by equally ambitious parents, not infrequently give undue prominence to that 
which is showy and fashionable, rather than to that which is truly valuable and 
substantial. In no course of instruction, however, should the ornamental take 
the precedence of that which is useful and practical. 

Differenoe bettoeen Education and Knowledge.— \i cannot be too often urged nor 
too emphatically impressed upon every teacher that there is a marked difference 
between education aijd knowledge. Education, in its true sense, is developing 
and strengthening all the faculties of the youthful mind in perfect harmony, 
so that none be dwarfed or overstrained; while knowledge is simply furnishing 
facts and truths as materials and elements for rational thoughts. One of the first, 
if not the highest, aim in education should be to lead a child to think and reflect, 
to govern and control himself. Until this is learned, but little that is valuable is 
accomplished. The primary truth should be persistently taught in every school, 
that self-reliance and self-control form the only substantial basis of a noble char 
acter, and that it is upon the energy of will, developed and invigorated by care- 
ful training, and wisely directed, that success in life mainly depends. 

While some parents are apparently indifferent in regard to what constitutes a 
true education, there are others often so ambitious that their children may excel 
in almost every branch of knowledge, or that they may complete their school 
course as early as possible, that they urge them on beyond their strength and 
capacity. They do not seem to be fully aware that to overtask the mental 
capacities of children, especially of girls, and thus to impair their physical ener- 
gies, is not only unwise, but is often suicidal. 

Induitrtal Education for Oirls,—Oue of the most important additions that can 
be made to our public schools, and which would widely extend their influence, 
is the establishment of one or more industrial and training schools for girls. A 
large class of girls, and some of them quite young, leave our schools every year 
without any special training for any remunerative occupation. To meet the 
wants of this deserving class, which are imperative and pressing, we need a 
school where girls can spend one or two years, and be taught not only the skill- 
ful use of the needle in all kinds of sewing and the use of sewing machines, but 
also to cut and fit garments. Valuable instruction also might be given in many 
household duties. Thousands of dollars are paid every year for garments made 
out of the city, which might be given to our young women if they had been 
skillfully trained for their work. Justice, human sympathy, and every consider- 
ation that can touch the benevolent heart and prompts to the elevation of woman, 
unite in demanding for our girls such privileges of education as will prepare 
them for some respectable and remunerative occupation when they leave school. 

What Constitutes **CrueUy to Childrenf'^—1 am rejoiced to learn that a society 
has been organized to prevent cruelty to children. I trust that this association 
will command the kind sympathy and liberal support it so richly deserves, but 
while its active members are extending their laudable efforts to abate an evil of 
no ordinary magnitude, I sincerely hope they will not overlook or ignore a far 
greater evil, which is constantly increasing. Will they not, and ought they not 
to, make diligent inquiry and examination so as to ascertain which is the greater 
7 
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cruelty, the infliction of bodily pain and suffering, which is but temporary, or 
the starving the intellect and impoverishing the heart, in depriving so many of 
our youth of their dearest birthright, in permitting them to grow up in ignorance 
of the true aim and purpose of life, utterly regardless of their duties and responsi- 
bilities, and forming characters under the vicious influences by which they are 
surrounded, that will inevitably lead to misery and disgrace. As the noblest 
work in which man can be engaged is to relieve human suffering, is there among 
the many duties that appeal to the tender and sympathetic in heart any that can 
make a stronger claim than this? 

The Public School the Defence and Support of the City, — The first truth, which is 
paramount to all others and which should have a deep and abiding impression 
on every friend of humanity, is that the continued prosperity and social order of 
our city depends far more upon the efficiency and power of our public schools 
than upon any other department of our municipal government. Let our schools 
suffer and languish for the want of a liberal support, intelligent supervision, and 
competent and faithful teaching, and how soon will our varied industries be 
paralyzed, and disorder and misrule be rife in our streets?— D. Lbach, Superin- 
tendent 



EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 



T^XTKBiiASTLUL^.— Uniformity in Eegisters. — A Teachers* Meeting was held June 
10, 1882, under the direction of the school committee, for the express purpose of 
bringing about a uniformity in the keeping of the school register. The Commis- 
sioner was present, and discussed the matter at length ; and now, we are sorry to 
say that on examining the registers this spring, we find several that are not kept 
in accordance with the rules found therein, and they are the records of ^ some of 
the oldest teachers in town. 

Now we would earnestly implore all those who intend to teach to first learn to 
make up a register, which can be easily done by asking for information, and then 
applying it correcilj.— Committee. 

CnABJjKQTOWN,— Teachers* Meetings, — On the 29th day of last December, the 
Commissioner of Public Schools honored us by holding a "Teachers* Institute " 
in Library Hall, Shannock Mills. In the course of instruction given to the insti- 
tute, the several topics relating to school work were presented to the teachers and 
officers in a practical and instructive manner, eliciting the undivided attention of 
the audience. Many of the suggestions and explanations came from educators 
of large experience, who have been unusually successful in the various depart- 
ments of education. Nearly all of the teachers and a few of the trustees of 
Richmond and Charlestown are justly entitled to the approbation of the school 
committees of both towns, for the deep interest which they manifested in 
being present at these meetings. Never, in my recollection, was the attendance 
of our local teachers so numerous as during this last institute. It is a certain 
indication of improvement in the methods of teaching in the common schools, 
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when such a large percentage of teachers attend these educational meetings. — 
W. F. Tucker, Superintendent, 

HoPKiNTON. — The following topics were selected and assigned to different 
teachers for the first teachers' institute, October 24, 1982: Methods, Authority in 
the School-room, Management of Primary Schools, Use of Globes, Spelling, Pri- 
mary Arithmetic, Language, Glass Recitations, Reading, The Teacher a Student, 
Morals and Manners, Map Drawing, Composition Writing, Elocution. Each 
topic was to be made the subject of a paper or class exercise, and then to be open 
for discussion by teachers and all others present. Eleven teachers were present 
at the meeting, the storm hindering some. The State Commissioner was with us 
adding to the interest of the meeting by his well-timed suggestions and remarks. 
Each teacher called upon responded with commendable promptness. Only a 
part of the topics assigned having been called, it was decided to adjourn to No- 
vember 21 St. 

The teachers met November 21st, and quite a number of scholars from diflferent 
districts were also present. The papers and class exercises were well prepared, 
and very satisfactorily presented. There was more freedom on the part of the 
teachers to discuss the sentiments advanced than at previous meetings. This 
showed growth in the right direction. At the close of this session it was decided 
by a unanimous vote of officers and teachers that thus far our institutes had paid, 
and it was thought best to hold one in January or February, 1883.— CtWAWt«e«. 

LiTTLB CoMPTON. — It is gratifying to know that more than half of the teachers 
employed in the winter term attended the annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction. — W. D. Hart, Superintendent. 

South Kingstown. — TeacTiers' Association. — The Teachers' Association is still 
doing much to advance the interest and usefulness of our schools. Meetings 
have been held during the year for the purpose of discussing the various topics 
relating to school work. At each of these meetings an amount of work has been 
done which I feel quite sure will bear fruit many fold in the schools which were 
represented. At one of these meetings, we were favored by the presence of 
the State Commissioner, accompanied by Mr. L. W. Russell. In their able ad- 
dresses to the teachers, many valuable topics were presented which were compre- 
hensive and the results were very precious, as our most intelligent teachers testi- 
fied. Many of the teachers have rendered papers at these meetings which were 
very instructive and of great practical value. We believe the day is past when 
it is necessary to urge upon the true teacher the importance of attending teachers' 
institutes and associations. The benefit to be derived from such meetings is felt, 
appreciated and utilized by those teachers who are alive to their work and suffi. 
ciently interested to avail themselves of such advantages. It is the rule that the 
most enterprising teachers are regular attendants at these meetings, while those 
who need them most attend them least. Whenever a teacher does not find it 
necessary to study and attend educational meetings, that teacher should graduate. 
It affords me much pleasure that fifteen of the teachers were present at the Rhode 
Island Annual Institute of Instruction. At another Institute held in Wickford 
thirteen were present; while in 1881 only three teachers were present at the An- 
nual Institute in Providence. This shows very evidently the growing interest 
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manifested by our teachers in the great work in which they are engaged. — E. O. 
Tefpt, Superintendent. 

Westerly.— The monthly teachers' meetings have been regularly attended by 
all the teachers, except in case of sickness, and have been made profitable by the 
presentation and discussion of papers on practical subjects connected with our 
work. Grade meetings have also been held from time to time as occasion de- 
manded.— E. S. Ball, Prin, of High School, 



EVENING SCHOOLS. 



East Pkovidence. — Demand for Evening 8c7u)ol. — There seems to be a necessity 
for an evening school in District No. 1, several young men having expressed a 
desire to avail themselves of the privileges that would be thus offered; and we 
believe if one was maintained during the winter months, it would be well at- 
tended by those who seek to develop their minds, and thus become better citizens 
in every sense of the word.— Committee, 

Newport. — The evening schools were opened as usual last year, the school at 
Thames street continuing thirty weeks, and that at Clarke street continuing nine 
weeks. 

Defects,— The attendance at Clarke street was larger, and the conduct was pro- 
nounced by the teachers better than in previous years, but it was still very un- 
satisfactory. A policeman was employed at an expense of seventy-five cents an 
evening, and with great advantage, to preserve order around the school premises 
before and after the session. Good conduct outside the building was thus main- 
tained, but within, on the first floor, among the younger pupils it was so bad 
that the wisdom of supporting such schools may well be questioned. The cause 
of the disturbance was the presence of a number of unruly boys whose influence 
tended to break up all real advancement, to disgust the studious pupils and keep 
them away, and thus to defeat the very purpose for which the schools exist. 

In the past, the instmction given in the evening schools has been chiefly oral 
and from the blackboard, consisting often of the work which the young lady 
teachers would draw up upon the spur of the moment. The youngest children 
may be kept busy performing abstract multiplication with factors of billions, 
but the older ones, who have perhaps attended the advanced day schools, quickly 
Jose their interest in such an impromptu curriculum, and leave the school. Last 
winter the evening schools were furnished with text-books, although rather late 
in the term, and the interest created shows that we should not attempt to get 
along without them. 

Demand for Good Evening SchooU, — A good orderly evening school is well 
worth supporting, for it is capable of meeting a want in the community that can 
be met in no other way, but a disorderly one is worse than a waste of the money, 
for it tends to bring the principle of free education into disgrace. There is a 
demand in Newport for a good evening school, and, when such an one of the 
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elementary order is once established, it will be a pleasure to recommend those 
enlargements of its sphere, in the direction of more advanced English studies 
and of mechanical drawing, which have made the evening schools in other cities 
so useful. In selecting teachers for the evening schools we should secure for 
each room at least one who understands by experience the art of teaching, who 
knows what good order is, and who can compel its enforcement. One or two 
inexperienced young ladies might be employed in each room at a lower salary to 
assist the teacher in charge. It is possible that one or two of the day-school 
teachers could each be induced to accept this general charge of a room without 
detriment to their regular duties. Then, in order that the pupils of the schools 
may consist more largely of those who come to learn, it would be well to require 
before admitting them that they purchase and bring to school the books needed, 
or pay a small tax to the school department for the use of them, indigent pupils 
being supplied free as is done in the day schools. — G. A. Littlbfisld, Superin- 
tendent. 

Pawtuckbt. — From the reports of the several principals and from the infor- 
mation gained by frequent visits to the different schools, the committee believe 
that the instruction imparted has been of incalculable benefit to those for whom 
the evening schools are especially designed, and the expense to the town small in 
comparison with the good results obtained. — Com. on Evening ScfiooU. 

MecTianiccd Ih*amng School. — An evening school to teach mechanical drawing 
has been opened in the high school building this winter. The number of pupils 
entered is fifty-one. They are all young men employed in manufactories or en- 
gaged in mechanical occupations. The attendance has been good. The interest 
in the work is very great and continues unabated. Many of the pupils have now 
advanced to drawing from the object, and are accomplishing work that master 
mechanics would highly approve. — A. Jencks, Superintendent. 

Pkovidbncb.— That our evening schools are successful, and an educational 
power for good in this city, one need only to read the report of the sub-committee 
to be convinced that no more judicious expenditure of the city's money is made 
than for educating those deprived of privileges in the day schools, because of 
poverty or lack of opportunity in earlier years. — Committee. 

It is worthy of mention to the credit of evening schools, as to their importance, 
that one principal reports an attendance in his school during the past term of 
forty-two scholars who were more than twenty-one years of age, and a number of 
instances where husbands, wives, and their children attended at the same time. — 
Sub- Committee on Evening Schools. 

Warrbn. — The committee, pursuing the same plan as heretofore, this winter 
established two evening schools, one for English speaking pupils, and one for 
those pupils who speak the French language. — Committee. 
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FREE LIBRARIES. 



East Greenwich.— The condition of the Free Library may be said to be much 
the same as last year. Six thousand volumes have been taken out and returned, 
and one hundred added by purchase and twenty-five by gift; also papers, pam- 
phlets, magazines and public documents. The Library is supported by subscrib- 
ers to the guarantee fund, and the pressing needs met in this way. It would be 
very gratifying to the friends of the Association if a more general interest was 
felt in its welfare, and a more liberal support contributed, that the good work 
might be further extended. — Committee, 

Exeter. — The Manton Free Library.— Yf hen the last report was written, this 
library contained five hundred and sixty-six volumes. It now has, by the aid of 
the State appropriation and from a few other sources, six hundred and fifty-eight. 
The report of the librarian shows that, for the time it has been open, it has been 
well patronized. I trust it will continue its prosperity and become a very valu- 
able helper in the educational work of the town. Much care has been taken to 
select the kind of books best calculated to be of benefit to the people of the town. 
G. A. Thomas, Superintendent 

Johnston.— I consider our Free Library and Reading Room the best auxiliary 
our educational interests ever had. The room is in continual use by those inter- 
ested in educational matters, and who have no other opportunity to secure an 
education. The financial department is in the hands of able men, and the general 
management is under the direction of men of experience and integrity. The 
earnest support of every lover of education should be tendered the institution, 
and a liberal contribution from those who have our educational interests at heart. 
A liberal support by the town and State have placed it upon a sure foundation. — 
W. A. Phillips, Superintendent 

New Shoreham. — The Island Free Library, which now numbers one thousand 
six hundred and fifty volumes, might be a great factor in the education of the 
people if they could only be taught how to use it to advantage, and it is hoped 
that the aspirations and tastes of the rising generation will be elevated and cul- 
tivated. During the year ending Dec. 31st, 1882, ninety-four books were added, 
and one thousand and ninety-six circulated, nearly half the latter being works of 
fiction. — C. E. Perry, Superintendent. 

Pawtucket — Our Free Public Library has helped the pupils and teachers 
very much. In fact, it has come to be considered by those familiar with its work 
as a part of the school system. In the report of the Librarian to the Board of 
Trustees, she says; 

" You will see by the statistics that the library is well patronized. There is an 
increase in the interest of the teachers of our schools, as manifested by their dis- 
position to seek for the references relating to subjects, after which they can 
readily direct their pupils to the i^ame works, thereby saving the librarian much 
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time and labor. We notice one teacher who seems particularly interested in the 
welfare of his pupils, frequently coming with them to obtain cards, and assisting 
them in soliciting such reading matter as will be both pleasing and instructive. 
This is a step in the right direction. 

*'The reading-room is occupied to its fullest capacity, both afternoon and 
evening, requiring the constant attention of one person. The increase of young 
men has created a demand for a greater distribution of periodicals. I am there- 
fore supplying a second table with the best reading, and find that it is largely 
patronized. In this room we are doing a greater work toward elevating the 
tastes of young men, and building a foundation for strong, pure manliness, than 
could be understood by merely an occasional glance at the room and its occupants. 
The good effect of the library is far-reaching, but the elevating influence of the 
reading-room cannot be over-estimated."— F. Sherman, Chairman, 

Providence. — School Libraries. — Recognizing the urgent need of doing some- 
thing to neutralize the baneful effects of flash literature, and at the same time to 
inspire their pupils with a desire to read a healthier and more nutritious class of 
books, most of our grammar school masters established some years ago their 
school libraries. What has been done is known to all interested in the matter. 
This good work has steadily advanced during the past year. New and valuable 
additions of books have been made, and arrangements perfected, through the 
courtesy of Mr. W. E. Foster, to make use of the public library in connection 
with school work. In brief, what is called the ''reading hour" is one of the most 
useful helps in the grammar school course. In this respect some of our schools 
will compare favorably with any in the country. The grammar school life of 
the average boy or girl is the most critical in his educational career. This is the 
time when the fever for all unlikely things runs high. This is the time when the 
habit of smoking cigarettes, chewing tobacco, using profane and vulgar language 
and reading flash books and papers is formed. So, too, it is the time when the 
full energies of the wise teacher are bent to teaching his pupils to forsake the 
bad and foolish, and to cleave to the good and profitable. We should see to it 
that such teachers, who spare no pains to extend the scope of their work beyond 
the petty limits of a few rules in arithmetic, or the recitation of a little grammar 
or geography, are supplied with plenty of working tools in the shape of inex- 
pensive editions of the English classic authors. — Committee, 



GRADATION, EXAMINATIONS AND PROMOTION. 



HoPKiNTON. — Examinations for Promotion. — The results of the examinations 
for promotion have been quite satisfactory this year, although not what they 
would have been, with less sickness and the necessary absenteeism caused by it. 
Of five classes in the graded schools the average, including all who entered the 
examination, was .84; dropping out those who failed to pass and the average 
was .93 3-10; several in each class stood perfect. 
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Monthly Examinations. — The monthly examinations given by the teachers in 
fi(ome of the schools are worthy of imitation. Mr. Hill in the grammar depart- 
ment of his school is having his pupils prepare their examination papers with the 
understanding that when passed in for his inspection and marking they will re- 
main on file at his table during the term, subject to the examination of school 
officers, parents, and others. There is an effort on the part of the pupils to pro- 
duce as neat and perfect papers as they conveniently can. — P. M. Barber, 2d, 
Superintendent 

Newport. — Rogers High School— Promotions. — There are two features of the 
internal administration of the school, which commended themselves early in its 
history, and I have become more and more convinced, as time has gone on, that 
they are wise. These have reference to the promotion of pupils, and to the 
adaptation of the work to persons differing widely in physical strength and 
mental ability. In promoting pupils from class to class, no account is made of 
the average mark reached in their examinations, but they are required to pass a 
satisfactory examination in each branch. Promotion is secured, however, in 
those branches in which the pupil is successful, though he fail in others. In the 
very delicate and responsible matter of adjusting the amount of work to pupils 
differing widely in their powers of physical endurance, we have adopted this 
plan : An amount of work which can be properly done by a pupil of ordinary 
strength and good capacity in four years is required as a condition of receiving 
our diploma. Permission is occasionally granted to attempt more than the regu- 
lar work. During these ten years, two pupils have completed the course in less 
than four years. If a scholar has not physical strength to do the assigned work, 
he is allowed, upon presentation of a physician's certificate or equally satisfactory 
evidence, to take less than the regular number of studies at a time, and thus to 
spend more than four years upon the work of the course. The tendency is to 
place far more emphasis upon the amount of discipline secured before graduation, 
than upon the time that is spent.— F. W. Tilton, Head Master. 

Basis for Promotions.— There has been a change in the method of determining 
the scholarly standing of pupils. There are four terms a year, of ten weeks each. 
During the sixth week of each term, sample examination papers are prepared by 
each teacher, such as she thinks her pupils will be able to pass, and are sent to 
the office. The samples of each grade are then sent out to a teacher of the next 
higher grade, one subject to a teacher, who prepares an examination paper based 
upon the limits specified in the course of study, and not departing too far from 
the character of the samples. This paper, revised perhaps by the superintendent, 
is afterwards set for the pupils. In this way, each teacher has a voice in the 
preparation of the questions for her class, and yet not such an one as to destroy 
the independence of the test. Upon the examination papers pupils are expected 
to attain an average of not less than 70 per cent, with not less than 60 in the sub- 
ject of arithmetic, the examination of the summer term counting as much as the 
other three combined. In recognition of the fact, however, that the examination 
is not the only test of mental ability, teachers are required, early in June, to recom" 
mend, or to refuse to recommend, every child for promotion, writing the word 
**yes" or "no" opposite his name. This recommendation is based upon the 
pupil's daily work, of which the teacher may keep minutes if she chooses, and is 
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recorded Just before the results of the final ezamioations are made up. Thus we 
have two independent lines of evidence. 

Becb9on$ for AboUthing the Ungraded School,— It was found that owing to certain 
causes inherent in its organization, the ungraded school was fast becoming a bad 
boys' class. Two ill-disposed scholars in a school will always develop more than 
double the disorder of one, and the ratio increases as the number of such pupils 
increase. The opportunities for advancement in study in an ungraded class 
are far inferior to those of a graded one, on account of the many different stages 
of progress, and the consequent dissipation of the teacher's time. The principle 
of an ungraded school, moreover, into which every pupil who does not exactly 
fit one of the graded classes shall be removed, is evil from the beginning. It 
tends to grade the graded part of the system too much, giving teachers the idea 
that every pupil assigned them must be just equal in all respects to every other, 
and that equivalent attainments are of no account. Boys should be made to be- 
have in the schools where they belong, or, as a last resort, should be expelled. 
With no ungraded school, there will not be so many hasty requests from parents, 
which often arise simply from the importunity of the children, to drop this or 
that much-needed common English branch, and when a case arises in which a 
pupil's best interest actually demands that he should take a partial course, it will 
be perfectly feasible for the school board to permit him to do so under certain 
conditions. — 6. A. Littlbfibld, Superintendent, 

Warwick. — General School Examination. — A general school examination, in 
which nearly all the teachers and schools in town took part, was held last fall, 
under the direction of the chairman of the school committee, assisted by the 
superintendent. It was felt to be a great success, an excellent thing to have, and 
the hope was generally expressed that it might at a proper time be repeated. — 
J. T. Smith, Superintendent, 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Bristol.— On« Seseion.—We have reason to take especial satisfaction in our 
High School. During most of the year this school has held but one session daily, 
commencing at 9 o'clock, A. M., and closing at 2 P. M. 

This plan, though open to some objection, has, on the whole, worked so well 
that it has been decided to amend the by-laws so as to make this arrangement a 
permanent one.— H. Crookbr, Chairman, 

l^KWFonT.— Decennial of Rogers High School.^ As ten years have now passed 
since the organization of the Rogers High School, I have thought it well to bring 
together some matter, collected from various sources, which may be of interest 
as bearing upon the history and work of the school. 

The Rogers High School springs very directly from an old Newport school. 
There are at least one or two persons still living who attended the classical school 
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kept by Robert Rogers, the father of William Sanford Rogers, during the closing 
years of the last and the first years of the present century. It being well known 
by the relatives of our founder that the school kept by his father suggested to his 
mind the endowment of a school of high grade in his native city, it is eminently 
proper that this school should be regarded as in quite a definite sense a revival 
of the old Rogers School, and that all which can be rescued from oblivion con- 
cerning that school should be put in such a form as to be easily accessible. 

In an address before our Alumni Association, Dr. Thayer speaks as follows of 
the Rogers family: — **It is claimed by the family that the famous martyr was 
their ancestor, and they also find in their veins the blood of the old Indian and 
French fighter. Col. Rogers. This is not unlikely, for though none of them have 
since been martyrs, yet I have known some of the name who had a hearty dislike 
to things which grieved the soul of the Rev. John Rogers, and though none since 
the old French War have fought Indians, yet several showed the same stuff in 
the War of Secession. The kindred has been widely extended and some of the 
best characteristics have reappeared under other family names. They have taken 
considerable comfort in not being able to find any of their race engaged in the 
slave trade or buccaneering, in which rather unlovely and stringent mode of 
commerce other Rhode Islanders are said to have indulged. They have been 
distinguished for strong wills and fixed opinions, for marked integrity, and quite 
a disposition to pay their debts and keep their promises, whether written or not 
One of the name, a contemporary and near relative, as well as most intimate as- 
sociate of Mr. Wm. Rogers, is said to have been pronounced by a most competent 
man of business himself, ' The first merchant in Rhode Island. ' Like his kins- 
man, his name is associated with generous gifts to his native town. Through 
succeeding generations this family has furnished merchants, teachers, and pro- 
fessional men. Not least, it has given the State a fair and accurate historian." 

William Rogers, the father of the teacher and grandfather of our founder, was 
a Newport merchant. He died in 1772. His widow remained in Newport till 
1776, when she removed with her children to her estate in Providence, where she 
died in May of the same year. The reason for this removal to Providence, as 
given in the family records, was the fact that they were more immediately ex- 
posed, while remaining in Newport, to the disasters attending the war. 

Robert, born about 1757, served during the war, part of the time, at least, as 
an officer, and won distinction. At the close of the war he taught in Coventry; 
Gov. and U. S. Senator, Philip Allen being among his pupils in that place. Mr. 
Rogers afterwards opened his school in Newport. This school had a fine repu- 
tation in its day. There were then but few good classical schools in New Eng- 
land. Phillips Academy at Andover and Phillips Academy at Exeter were still 
in their infancy. The school of Mr. Rogers attracted students from a distance, 
especially from the Southern States. The building, known as Rogers' Academy, 
was situated on Clarke street, not far from the site of the building now known 
as the Clarke street school house. The school of Levi Tower afterwards occu- 
pied the same building. Many of the pupils who attended Mr. Rogers' school 
rose to distinction. 

William Sanford Rogers was born in Newport, January 2l8t, 1786, coming of 
very old Newport stock ; for his father, grandfather, great grandfather, and 
great great grandfather, lived and died here. Mr. Rogers was a purser in the 
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navy, and after retiring from this office he lived in Boston. He lived a life of 
leisure, and is spoken of by those who knew him as especially agreeable in con- 
versation. He reached extreme age, dying in Boston, May 5th, 1872, aged eighty- 
six years. Strongly attached to Newport as his birthplace and the home of his 
ancestors for many generations, a few years before his death he signified to Rev. 
Dr. Thayer, the late Robert J. Taylor, and one or two other gentlemen, his in- 
tention to endow a school in Newport, and consulted them with reference to the 
details of his plan. 

After the death of Mr. Rogers, official notice was given of his bequest, which 
was at once accepted, June 11th, 1872. It was decided by a joint committee of 
the city government and the school board, after consultation with the trustees, 
that to carry out properly the trust, a suitable building should be erected at once 
for the accommodation of the school, and that the citizens should be asked to 
authorize the city government to appropriate thirty thousand dollars, which, with 
the ten thousand dollars that the trustees were allowed by Mr. Rogers' will, to 
take from the endowment fund for the same purpose, was deemed sufficient for 
the purchase of a lot and the erection of a building. 

This sum was cheerfully voted, and the building was dedicated Jan. 21st, 1874. 

Courses of Study.— -Theite are three courses of study, each occupying four years. 
In the classical course, pupils are thoroughly prepared for admission to the best 
colleges. In the scientific course, special attention is given to mathematics, and 
graduates from this course generally enter the scientific schools, sometimes join- 
ing advanced classes. It is the aim of the general course to give a good general 
training to those who do not propose to enter other institutions. The school has 
already been very creditably represented in our best colleges and scientific schools. 

Our number of pupils was much smaller during the first year than at any time 
since. The largest number enrolled in any year, exclusive of special students, 
has been one hundred and forty-five. In the matter of discipline, the appeal of 
the teachers has been mainly to the good sense and self-respect of our pupils. 
The aim has been to give as much freedom from petty restraint as is consistent 
with the maintenance of good order and industrious habits. There can be no 
doubt that an important advantage is gained, if a pupil can be led to make an 
intelligent idea of his own welfare his leading incentive to industry and good 
conduct rather than a blind obedience to rules. 

One hundred and thirteen persons have received the diploma of the school. 
Of this number forty-one have entered, or will soon enter, higher institutions, as 
follows: Brown University, eleven; Harvard College, ten; Yale College, three; 
Trinity College, three; Lafayette College, two; Vassar College, two; Wellesley 
College, two; Massachusetts School of Technology, two; U. S. Naval Academy, 
two; Amherst College, one; Wesleyan University, one; Princeton College, one; 
Smith College, one. One has passed the Harvard examinations for women; 
twenty-four have been teachers, thirteen of this number having been elected to 
positions in the schools of this city; eleven are engaged in business pursuits, two 
are studying architecture; one is a proof-reader; two are employed as secretaries; 
one is a librarian; one is a designer; two are civil engineers; one is a physician; 
one is a chemist. Ten of the graduates have married. Five have died. The 
graduates have shown marked loyalty to their school and have won many honor 
in the various institutions to which they have gone. The whole number of pupils 
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enrolled in the school has been five hundred and thirty-five. Twenty-three who 
have not graduated have entered higher institutions as follows: Colleges, eight; 
Scientific and Professional Schools, eight; U. S. Naval Academy, seven. 

The most important change in the school during the past year has been the 
organization of the work in English as a department.— F. W. Tilton, Mead 
Master. 

Warren. — Practical Training,— T\kQ condition of the high school is fully up 
to the standard of the past. The noble spirit of loyalty on the part of the pupils 
is deserving of special mention. The same thoroughness characterizes the class 
work which has before given the school so high a rank, and the variety and 
judicious selection of subjects for treatment outside the regular course of study 
are altogether worthy of commendation. The principal is bringing before the 
school from time to time some of the practical features of business arithmetic in 
order to prepare the pupils more fully for the work of the future. I think it 
would be a clear gain if the regular work could be so modified as to give time 
for occasional special drill of the whole school in those subjects which dU persons 
in any calling must have occasion to use in business and every-day life. In passing 
from one grade to another, with topics entirely different from those just complet- 
ed, there is danger that much will be lost from the knowledge already acquired, 
unless the memory is frequently refreshed. The pupil who graduates from our 
high school, on the day of his graduation should be as familiar with the leading 
principles of that practical knowledge which will fit him for the daily duties of 
life, however far behind he may have left that portion of the course, as he is 
with the very last book on the catalogue of prescribed studies.— W. N. Acelby, 
Superintendent 

Westerly. — Defects in Course of Study, — We have endeavored to conform to 
the curriculum as nearly as possible, and I believe excellent progress has been 
made by the several classes; but I consider that too much ground is attempted 
to be covered, especially in the Natural Sciences, resulting, necessarily, in super- 
ficial work. These subjects, properly studied, produce a culture as important 
as that of any other in the whole range of studies, and at the same time furnish 
knowledge of great practical value. They should be studied objectively, and 
for this purpose every school of this grade should be provided with a working 
laboratory, furnished with tables and apparatus, where a class of students can 
experiment, and learn by observation, under direction of the teacher. 

A surveyor's compass has been presented to the school by Mr. J. M. Cross, and 
has been used to some extent for practical surveying. I hope in the future that 
there will be classes in the higher mathematics, who will then make a more ex- 
tensive use of such instruments. 

It seems to me that the study of the languages has been made unduly promi- 
nent. I found pupils studying at the same time Latin, Greek, French, (German, 
and English literature, and entirely neglecting other branches of equal value. I 
do not undervalue these languages as a means of discipline; one of them, at least, 
should be taken by every graduate, and those who fit for college must take three; 
but let not language usurp the place that belongs to history, mathematics, and 
science.— £. S. Ball, Prin. of High School, 
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BuBBiLLYiLLB. — Importance of Vaccination. — One thing: I am sorry to note; 
that the matter of vaccination has not received that attention which it ought in 
a mixed population like ours, where operatives in the manufactories are constantly 
changing locations, thereby exposing themselves to contagious diseases. I hope 
the town council will look to this matter and listen to the appeals which have 
been presented.— R Wilcox, Superintendent. 

Cumberland. --5<>w to Keep "Sound Minds in Sound Bodies.^^—1 think all will 
admit that the buildings in which our children spend six hours a day for five 
days in every week ought to be healthy places. In the first place, we will take 
it for granted that the parents see to it that the child goes to school in a proper 
condition. This means that due regard is paid to bodily cleanliness, and that the 
child is^neatly and suitably clad. It also implies that when the child is really 
unwell, he should not be sent to school, just for the name of being punctual. 
The child should also be taught to take care of his own health, and to take a 
pride in being clean and neat. He should be often warned against over-exertion 
and undue excitement in his games and sports, and great pains should be taken 
to impress him with a sense of the danger that may ensue from damp and ex- 
posure. Then, too, if he feels unwell, he should not hesitate to speak of it, and 
if his ailment seems to be something more than a slight indisposition or headache, 
he should be allowed to go home. 

The teacher, of course, can do something towards taking care of the health of 
his pupils, and occasions often arise when a great deal depends on his good sense 
and judgment. The regulation of heating and ventilation is left almost wholly 
in his hands, and he is to see to it that there is sufficient warmth, that the air is 
reasonably pure, and that there is as little exposure to draugkts as possible. He 
can see to it that the fioor is thoroughly swept, and the seats carefully dusted, 
and thus secure for the children the satisfaction and comfort which arise from 
sitting in a neat and cleanly school-room. The teacher, who knows the import- 
ance of this subject, will also frequently talk to his pupils about health; he will 
warn them of the dangers that ensue from the violation of its laws. Not only 
will he impart to them hygienic knowledge, but he will insist that they put it 
into practice, and he will desire above all, also, that the pupils under his charge, 
when they leave his room, shall graduate from it with " sound minds in sound 
bodies." 

The trustees, and those to whom the care of the school property and buildings 
is committed, can also be efficient helpers in this direction; that is, provided the 
tax payers in the town or district do not demur at any reasonable expenditures 
for the good of the school. They will put into the school building such a stove 
or heating apparatus as will thoroughly heat it in the coldest weather. They 
will consider that the walls and ceiling often need white-washing, and that the 
wood-work requires to be frequently and thoroughly washed. Some evils, how- 
ever, are so closely connected with the structure of the building itself that they 
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cannot so easily be remedied. Thus, in one or two of our schools, the recitation 
room has to serve the additional purpose of a clothes room, and on stormy days 
scores of wet outer garments are hanging against the walls to the great discom- 
fort of pupils and teacher. 

Becesses.—The question has been raised in many quarters whether it will not be 
more beneficial for the children to shorten the session and dispense with the re- 
cess. It is argued that many of the children^ exercise so violently and get so 
heated at recess that they often contract severe colds from that source, and be- 
sides they are so excited when they come in, that ten or fifteen minutes must 
elapse before they can resume their regular work. This plan does not contem- 
plate a steady unbroken flow of study and recitations during the session, but 
provides, midway in it, for an indoor recess, in which the, pupils can spend ten 
minutes in singing, marching, gymnastics, etc. In some of our schools, where 
many of the children have to be dismissed half-an-hour before noon, this plan 
has obvious advantages. — R. Murray, Jr., Superintendent. 

East Greenwich.— Pi*r« Air. — An essential element which is neglected in 
many school-rooms is the admission of pure air. In cold weather, when hot 
fires are maintained, the atmosphere is frequently so vitiated as to be a great 
source of dullness, lassitude, headache, and sometimes of serious physical dis- 
orders.— D. C. Kbnyon, Superintendent. 

Lincoln. — Becesses.—The committee have been considering the advisability of 
abolishing the regular recess at each daily session of the schools. The plan has 
been tried in some places with good results. We propose to introduce it during 
the coming year, and if it is found to work well it will be adopted generally. It 
is claimed that the evils of the recess far outweigh its advantages; that it is often 
a time when mischief is plotted by unruly pupils; when the bad corrupt the 
good; when the strong tyrannize over the weak; when colds are contracted in 
the winter season; when there is great danger from excessive exercise. The 
necessary privileges of scholars in being absent from the school-room need not 
be removed, nor is it necessary to keep pupils long in one position, or without 
fresh air. All the advantages of recess time can be secured in other ways. By 
abolishing it, each session can also be shortened, thus giving more time at noon 
for both teachers and scholars. — Committee. 

Little CouPTOff. --Physiology and Temperance. — The superintendent would 
suggest that the committee consider some plan of introducing in a simple and 
practical way the study of physiology as adapted to the child's mind. There is 
no more beautiful or wonderful study than that of the eye, the ear, or the hand. 
A knowledge of the human body and the laws which govern its health can be 
learned by every child to a considerable degree. Our boys and girls should be 
taught the effect of stimulants and narcotics on the human system. The prin- 
ciples of temperance should be taught in our schools. Whether this can be done 
most successfully by the use of text- books or orally is a question for considera- 
tion, but in some way it should be done. Let us always keep in mind that the 
training time of life is childhood, and we should make the discipline at that period 
as perfect as possible.— W. D. Habt, Superintendent 
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'NKVfTOwr.— Benefits of Abolishing the ifec^M.— After trying the experiment of 
abolishing the morning recess and of shortening the session accordingly during 
the months of March and April, it was unanimously voted by the Board to make 
the experiment permanent, opening school at 9 o'clock and closing at 11:30, with 
brief physical exercise at the expiration of half the session. The afternoon session 
opens as before at two and closes at four, with physical exercises at three. 

The arguments, briefly stated, which led the Board to abolish the recess, are as 
follows : (I). The opportunities for play afforded by the school premises are meagre 
and but little enjoyed, while the half hour earlier dismissal gives time for pupils 
to assist their parents at home, or to play in their own neighborhood, where they 
much prefer to play. (2). Considering the interruption of the long recess, directly 
and indirectly, it was found that two and a half hours with no recess afforded 
more time for real study, and that better work could be done. (8). The recess is 
believed to be fraught with more or less danger of bodily injury to pupils, 
through the roughness or petty tyranny of their companions, and its abolishment 
greatly lessens the opportunities for moral contamination. ''Emerson said some- 
thing like this: 'We send our boy to school, but the boys on the playground edu- 
cate him.' " (4). The friction arising from the collisions at recess is a chief cause 
of the many cases of discipline, which make great draughts upon a teacher's time 
and strength. (5). The recess was found to be unnecessary, except in the lowest 
grades, as a means of preserving health, providing regular practice in physical 
exercise be given at stated times, the air of the room being thoroughly changed. 
As a substitute for the recess, children who have need to do so are allowed to 
leave the room for a minute at will. During the trial period it was found that 
in some rooms there were less requests for individual recesses, with no general 
recess, than formerly with one. Detention after school is forbidden by a rule of 
the Board for a period greater than 15 minutes at noon, and except in extreme 
cases it should not be continued longer than half an hour at night. What cannot 
be accomplished by half-past four should be postponed until the next day. 

If it is feared that the abolishment of recess, with the consequent exclusiveness 
which may be enjoyed by the pupils is a step in violation of the democratic spirit 
of American institutions, it may be said in reply that school children are too 
young to be entrusted with the responsibility, which a youth might assume, of 
shapening themselves morally by contact with a promiscuous company of their 
own age. The yard of a great city school at recess too, often presents more 
different types of character, morally, intellectually, physically and nationally, 
than can be found in any other of our mixed assemblies. No ward room at its 
greatest density contains so many kinds of people, nor those so susceptible to in- 
fluence. The strain of a great recess, therefore, is often disastrous to young chil- 
dren, and it is that fact which has served as a chief influence in recruiting private 
schools. Let the public schools content themselves with affording large oppor- 
tunities for mental attrition under the guidance of active, scholarly, impartial 
teachers, together with the high moral influence that every teacher should exert, 
and let the home neighborhood for the present furnish what other discipline may 
be needed to fit children for the duties of good independent citizenship. — G. A. 
LiTTLEFiBLD, Superintendent, 

North Kingstown. — Necessity of Pure Air. — The teacher must remember that 
a score or more of children and a fire vitiate a large quantity of air every minute, 
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and while he should guard against exposure to draughts and cold, he should admit 
all the fresh air possible. Carbonic di-oxide clouds the brain, dulls the intellect, 
and irritates the temper. Although the teacher and pupil may exist in an atmos- 
phere surcharged with the poison, it will be at the expense of physical and mental 
growth. — S. O. Mtbrs, Superintendent. 

Pawtucket. — Overerotoding. — Pure air is as necessary and as important as good 
teaching, and so long as a breathing space sufficient for forty children is made to 
accommodate twice that number, and in many cases more than twice that num- 
ber, he would indeed be a bold man who should ask one or two more to use a 
part, however small, of that already terribly over-crowded breathing space. — F. 
Sherman, Chairman, 

Providbnce.— ^ Broad and Important Subject.— In the absence of any formal 
report of the committee on health and ventilation, it may not be amiss to allude 
briefly to the question of school hygiene, a subject which is attracting to-day the 
attention of our ablest educators. It is well for us to remember in xhefiret place 
that school sanitation is a broad subject. Broad, because it includes almost 
everything of importance in our vast educational system, — the location of the 
future school building; its general and specific structure; number and dimensions 
of its doors, windows and room£^ its ventilating and heating apparatus; the 
spread of contagious diseases; the type of text-books and maps, — in truth, it is a 
broad subject. Secondly, it is an important subject. It concerns the future suc- 
cess of our rising generation, whether in the business or professional walks of 
life. It concerns our future prosperity as a nation, and our happiness in the 
domestic circle. It is intimately associated with the educational welfare of our 
families, our communities, our State, and with the Nation in general. Upon a 
proper and wise understanding of the laws of school hygiene, and their practical 
application, depends in a great measure the physical and mental health of our 
children, — our future citizens. Thirdly , it is a practical subject. What can be 
more so? It is intimately blended with our prosperity and happiness as individ- 
uals, as a town, as a State, and as a nation. Ignorance or indifference to the 
hygienic surroundings of the great army of school-children may bring contagious 
diseases with all their attendant results into our homes. Undue straining of the 
eyes, because of imperfect light, may result in temporary or chronic diseases of 
these important organs. Careless ventilation, foul outbuildings, lack of cellar 
drainage, or sitting in the school-room with wet feet or clothes, and our child 
may come home to be stricken down with pneumonia or typhoid fever. A score 
of seemingly unimportant things which happen every day in ev^ry school-room 
may produce serious consequences. In truth, no subject connected with our 
educational system can be more comprehensive, more important, or more prac- 
tical. Viewed in this light, as it is to-day by advanced educators, it is no wonder 
that the question has been much discussed in all its bearings. 

Whereas, fifteen or twenty years ago, little was said or written of hygiene, to- 
day, the study of school sanitation goes hand in hand with public sanitation. 
How to prevent and ward off the evils which beset our physical surroundings is 
the problem for sanitarians and scientists to solve. How to improve the hygienic 
conditions of the school-room is the problem to which our attention is very prop- 
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erly called on every side. Our wisest medical men, our leading scientists, our 
ablest teachers are busily engaged in working out a solution. 

Legislation Needed. — The practical result of this agitation should be the enact- 
ment of laws establishing the office of medical inspector of schools. We have 
inspectors of fish, lime, saleratus, pork*, and kerosene; why not medical inspec- 
tors of schools? They have recently appointed such officials in France. Much 
is expected of them. They must be fully qualified practitioners of medicine; 
must visit all the schools twice a week; see to the drainage, lighting, warming 
and ventilation of the buildings; report on the health of any of the pupils who 
show signs of sickness; give warning in cases likely to prove contagious; give 
advice on disinfecting, and various other details of school health. In the city of 
Lyons, a town in France about the size of Boston, they have eight medical in- 
spectors of schools, appointed for six years, who cannot be removed or re-elected. 
Something is being done in this direction in several states of the Union. Boston 
has agitated the question for several years. 

The Ohio Legislature has passed an act authorizing and requiring boards of 
health to make semi-annual sanitary inspections of all schools and school-build- 
ings within the limits of each corporation. This sanitary-inspection bill, which 
became a law March 10, 1888, is the result, in part, of the agitation in the city of 
Cleveland about a year ago. The law is a general one, and is applicable to all 
schools, — public, private, and parochial. 

We are not yet prepared to advise any recommendation in this matter. To 
enlarge the powers and duties of the committee on health and ventilation would 
certainly be an initial step in the right direction. 

The time seems most appropriate to call your attention to the practical impor- 
tance of school hygiene. Never before has sickness made such sad havoc with 
our school population as it has during the past year. Whether or not lack of 
proper school sanitation has been an important factor in this problem, we are 
unable to say. Accepting the statements as brought to your attention in the 
report of the special committee, you must needs find it a topic of diligent inquiry. 
This city cannot afford to be careless or negligent in the sanitary equipments of 
its schools. Our streets are the cleanest of any large city in the country. Let it 
be our best endeavor to make our schools and school buildings equally clean and 
neoX^^^Gommittee, 

The Brain Demands Best. — ^In addition to school work, which is often too 
great for nervous temperaments, too much time is spent out of school in reading 
thrilling tales of fiction, which excite unduly the imagination and exhaust the 
brain. It is undoubtedly true that physical culture and training are often sadly 
neglected. The fundamental laws of health cannot be violated with impunity. 
There is no more important nor evident truth for all pupils toJearn than that 
after severe n^ental labor, the brain, to prevent exhaustion and disease, demands 
regular periods of long and calm repose. An education that is gained by the loss 
of health is purchased at too costly a sacrifice. It is like weaving garlands of 
roses to deck the early bier.— D. Leach, Superintendent. 

Westerly. — Prevention of Contagious Diseases. — There have been occasions 
during the past year when parents have deliberately sent children to school 
though they knew they would expose the whole school to a contagious disease. 
9 
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At one time a sub-primary school was nearly broken up by numerous cases of 
whooping cough, the result of such carelessness. It is impossible for a teacher 
to detect these cases, and others where pupils come from infected houses, in sea. 
son to avoid the danger. I think some provision should be made by which 
physicians should report to the principal all cases that come under their care, 
though I know of no law by which they elm be compelled to do so in this State 
as they are in some others. — E. S. Ball, Principal of High School. 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



Bristol. — Overcrowding a Common EvU, — The establishment of a new primary 
school has more than met the expectations of the committee, at whose suggestion 
the school was organized. This school is called the ** New Primary." 

The attention of the committee has frequently been called to the necessity of 
providing more room for the primary schools. The necessity is greater to-day 
than ever before. These schools are overcrowded; there are too many pupils in 
one room for successful teaching. This evil is not confined to our own com- 
munity; it exists to a greater or less degree in almost every large town or city. 
We cannot expect our schools to show good results if we require of the teachers 
more than they can fulfil. 

At the last meeting of the State Teachers' Institute, a resolution was passed that 
no primary school ought to consist of more than thirty-six pupils. 

Neglect in the early stage of schooling may be fatal to subsequent school 
training. Distaste of schools connected by unpleasant rooms or any other cir- 
cumstance may result disastrously to the child's education. No school should 
have more attention or better service than the primaries. 

Some of our primary schools often number from eighty to ninety pupils. We 
employ assistant teachers in these schools, but these take from the main school- 
room only a few scholars at a time, leaving to the principals the care of the rest. 
The same number of teachers we now employ could do far better work if each 
one had full charge over forty-five, or at most fifty pupils, in a room by them- 
selves. 

It is to be hoped that means will be taken at an early day to provide additional 
room for the primaries, that they may be reduced in size, this being the first step 
towards making them what they should be, for upon the good conduct and suc- 
cess of our primary schools depend the success of our whole school system. — H. 
Crocker, Chairman. 

Nkwfob,t.— Kindergarten.— Aa an outcome of a long consideration of the sub- 
ject, the Board established a year ago a genuine Kindergarten. Children four or 
five years of age are here furnished with the very best early school training. 
The hours of attendance, together with the method of teaching, the sunny room 
and the ample appliances, have combined to attract to the school pupils who 
should not be objected to from any point of view as associates for the best he- 
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loved children in the city. It is hoped and expected that the patronage accorded 
the Kindergarten will be such as to warrant the continuance of an initiatory grade, 
so happy and so instructive in all its influence.— G. A. Littlbpibld, Superinten- 
dent 

Providencb.— Prtmary Schools Demand Best Teaching.— It is evident that our 
primary schools should receive our first attention, and should be under the charge 
of our ablest and most experienced teachers. The impressions on the youthful 
mind and the habits then formed are the most permanent, and have an abiding 
influence in deciding the mental and moral taste of the pupils. It is exceedingly 
difficult to eradicate from the mind what has been early and deeply impressed. 
It is, therefore, an unwise and mistaken policy to appoint our inexperienced 
teachers to begin a work of such vast importance. A wise master builder never 
makes the mistake of employing his apprentices to lay the foundation of a noble 
superstructure, lest he should, to his deep regret. And that he was building on 
cobble stones or on an insecure foundation. 

Our primary schools would be very much improved were all our school build- 
ings so arranged that the lowest classes, when they are beginning to read, could 
be taught by themselves in a convenient and suitable recitation room. When 
the youngest pupils are obliged to listen to the advanced classes when they are 
reading, they very often learn to repeat sentences as well without as»with a book. 
This, as every experienced teacher knows, is a serious hindrance to, the progress 
of our lower classes. — D. Leach, Superintendent, 

Wa.b.b.i^n, —Improved Methods and Better Besults.—BeiteT results are clearly 
manifest in the work of the primary schools, owing in part to the nbw and more 
varied methods employed. Not only are the pupils gaining a larger fund of 
knowledge, but they are evincing a greater relish for their tasks. The intro- 
duction of writing into the lowest grades has proved eminently successful, and 
a wider range of exercises has served to remove the deadening eflfect of the 
dull monotony of the old routine as prescribed in the course of study. Still 
greater variety of method and topics I am convinced might be successfully em- 
ployed with these smallest scholars. In the first primary grade exercises in 
writing simple facts about something with which the child has been made 
familiar, have awakened the keenest interest, and the little ones are very proud of 
their achievements in this direction. As a result of this constant practice with 
pencil and crayon in script hand, children at the age of six to eight years can 
now write a very intelligible letter. This skill with the pencil will be a source 
of great pleasure and value, especially to those pupils who may be forced to 
leave school at an early day. Keen interest and mental activity mark the pupils 
in this grade. — W. N. Acklet, Superintendent, 

Warwick.— TVo many Pupils to a Teacher.— The expression •* overcrowded 
school-rooms " will fitly apply to most of the primary rooms in the graded dis- 
tricts, and to more than one among the ungraded. I have seen primary schools 
in rooms furnished with seats and desks in which to seat two pupils, where three 
had to crowd in, where still every spot around the platform or elsewhere, where 
a child could be seated, was occupied. Justice to the teachers requires more 
teachers, and more rooms for them. The teachers are wearing out prematurely 
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ill teaching more pupils than the maximum required by the State law. Justice 
to the children demands it. They do not have the instruction they would have 
with a suitable number of pupils for each teacher. The maximum number fixed 
by State law is fifty. Good educators, among them our own commissioner, pro- 
nounce fifty too many by twenty for good results. — J. T. Smith, Superintendent. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS. 



North PROvroENCB,— 7>a<jA^«. — 1. Teachers shall be in their respective 
school-rooms at least fifteen minutes before the hour for beginning school, morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

2. Strict punctuality shall be observed in opening and closing the sessions of 
the schools. The first bell shall be rung fifteen minutes before the time for com- 
mencing. At five minutes before the regular and appointed time the pupils shall 
be summoned in-doors by the ringing of a second bell. At the appointed hour, 
precisely, a stroke of the bell shall be given by the teacher at the desk, and the 
exercises shall immediately commence. 

3. It is recommended that the morning session of each school shall be opened 
with reading from the Bible as a devotional exercise, or repeating the Lord's 
Prayer, at the option of the teacher. 

4. No teacher shall permit whispering or talking in school, or allow scholars 
to leave or change their seats, or to have communications with each other in 
school time without permission. 

5. It shall be the duty of teachers to guard the conduct of scholars, not only 
in the hours of school, but at recess, and on their way to and from school, and 
to extend at all times a watchful and parental care over their morals and manners. 

6. The government and discipline of the school should be of a mild and 
parental character. The teacher should use his best exertions to bring scholars 
to obedience and a sense of duty by mild measures and kind influences; and in 
cases where corporal punishment seems absolutely necessary it should be inflic- 
ted with judgment and discretion, and in general not in presence of the school. 

7. No pupil shall be excluded from school except by direction of the superin- 
tendent or committee. But teachers may suspend a pupil for grave offences, 
making an immediate report of the case to the superintendent or committee, and 
to the parent or guardian of the pupil; and the pupil cannot be allowed to return 
to school until reinstated by the superintendent or committee. 

8. The teachers shall classify the pupils of their respective schools according 
to their, age and attainments, irrespective of rank, and shall assign them such 
lessons as seem best adapted to their capacities, and render them all possible aid 
and assistance, without distinction and without partiality. 

9. There should be a specified order for every exercise, and a due portion of 
time devoted to it (and in no case should any one recitation interfere with the 
time appropriated to another); and whatever the exercise may be, it should re- 
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ceive, for the time, the immediate, and, as far as practicable, the exclusive atten- 
tion of the teacher. 

10. No child under the age of five years shall be received as a scholar in a 
district school. 

11. Singing should be encouraged, and, as far as practicable, taught in all the 
schools. 

12. No teachers shall use or allow any other books in the school as text-books 
than those recommended by the committee, except such as are needed for refer- 
ence. 

18. There shall be a recess of at least fifteen minutes in every half-day, and 
no child shall be deprived of it. 

14. It shall be the duty of teachers to see that fires are made in cold weather, 
in their respective school-rooms, at a seasonable hour to render them warm and 
comfortable by school-time, and immediately report any failure of the janitor in 
this matter to the trustees or school committee; to take care that the rooms are 
properly swept and dusted, and that a due regard to neatness and order is ob- 
served, both in and around the school-house. 

15. The teachers should take care that the school-houses, tables, desks, and 
apparatus in the same, and all the public property entrusted to their charge, be 
not cut, scratched, marked, injured, or defaced in any manner whatever; and it 
shall be the duty of the teachers to give prompt notice, to one or more of the 
trustees, of any repairs that may be needed. 

16. It shall be the duty of teachers to impress their scholars with the import- 
ance of avoiding vulgarity and profanity, falsehood and deceit, and every wicked 
and disgraceful practice; of being orderly, diligent, and respectful, and of treat- 
ing each other politely and kindly in all their intercourse. 

17. Teachers are required to visit other schools one day in each term; but the 
approval of the superintendent must be previously obtained, and the time allowed 
for visiting shall be used for no other purpose. 

PupHs.—l. All pupils are required to be punctual and regular in their daily 
attendance, obedient to their teachers and to the school regulations; to give 
proper attention to the cleanliness of their person, and the neatness and decency 
of their clothes. 

2. Every pupil who shall be absent from school shall, on his return, bring to 
the teacher a written excuse, or its equivalent, from his parent or guardian, for 
such absence, which shall be received as satisfactory by the teacher, and any pupil 
who shall not attend the quarterly examinations of his school, except for good 
and sufficient reasons, shall not resume his place in the school without a permit 
from the superintendent or school committee. 

3. Every pupil who shall, accidentally or otherwise, injure any school prop- 
erty, whether fences, gates, trees, or shrubs, or any building, or any part thereof, 
or shall break any window-glass, or injure or destroy any instrument, apparatus, 
or furniture belonging to the school, shall be liable to pay all damages. 

4. Every pupil who shall anywhere on or around the school premises, use or 
write any profane or unchaste language, or shall draw any obscene pictures or 
representations, or cut, mark, or otherwise intentionally deface any school fur- 
niture or buildings, or any property whatsoever belonging to the school estate, 
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shall be punished in proportion to the nature and extent of the offence, and be 
subject to the action of civil law. 

5. No scholar of either sex shall be permitted to enter any part of the yard or 
buildings appropriated to the other, without the teacher's permission. 

6. Smoking and chewing tobacco in the school-house, or upon the school 
premises, are strictly prohibited. 

7. The scholars shall pass through the streets, on their way to and from school, 
in an orderly and becoming manner; shall clean the mud and dirt from their feet 
on entering the school-room, and take their seats in a quiet and respectful man- 
ner, as soon as convenient after the first bell rings, and shall take proper care 
that their books, desks, and the floor around them be kept neat, clean, and in 
good order. 

8. A copy of these rules and regulations shall be posted up in each school- 
room, and the teacher shall cause the same to be read aloud in school at least once 
every two weeks; and in case of any difficulty in carrying out these regulations, 
or in the government and discipline of the school, it shall be the duty of the 
teacher to apply immediately to the superintendent or school committee for ad- 
vice and direction. 

Smithfibld. — Scholars,—!. No child under five years of age shall be admitted 
as a scholar into any of the schools in this town, unless by special permission of 
the committee. 

2. No scholar who comes to school without proper attention having been 
given to the cleanliness of his person and of his dress, or whose clothes are not 
properly repaired, shall be permitted to remain in school. 

3. Scholars who fail to attend regularly, except such as present to their 
teacher a written excuse from one or both of their parents or guardian, shall not 
be entitled to the privileges of our schools. 

4. Any scholar who tyrannizes over the younger or smaller scholars shall be 
excluded from the schools. 

5. Any scholar who persists in using profane or obscene language, or has in 
his possession any obscene literature, or circulates the same among the scholars, 
shall be excluded immediately from our schools. 

6. Any scholar who defaces any part of the school premises in any manner 
shall be excluded. 

7. Smoking or chewing tobacco upon the school premises is forbidden. 
TeacTiers. — 1. Teachers shall be in the school-room fifteen minutes before the 

beginning of each session. 

2. Teachers shall take care that their rooms and entries are kept neat and 
clean, and are at all times properly ventilated. 

3. No teacher shall use or encourage the use of any other books than those 
recommended by the committee. 

4. Teachers shall be on the alert to see that no scholar tyrannizes over younger 
or smaller scholars, as, through fear, complaint is not always made. 

5. Teachers will be held responsible by the committee for the prompt and 
efficient enforcement of the above rules, and of any others given them by the 
committee. 
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Chaklestown. — A Poor Specimen. — No structures, in my settled opinion, are 
subject to greater wear and tear than school buildings, and this necessitates a 
large and frequent expenditure for repairs. The condition of several school 
buildings of this town might be much improved, thereby rendering better facili- 
ties for the instruction of the children. On the 26th day of February it was my 
duty to enter a school-house for the purpose of visiting the school. My attention 
was first drawn to the boys' and girls' entries, which had only a partial division 
between them; and here, at recess, the girls and boys were talking to each other 
through the apertures in the partition. The inclemency of the weather was such, 
however, that on my way to the school it was my lot to encounter two snow 
squalls and a strong wind, but I must frankly confess that after taking a seat in 
the school-room, the piercing currents of air circulating within were more pene- 
trating than those on the highway, and I was compelled to change my seat to 
another part of the room to escape the severity of the cold and bitter atmosphere. 
The large crevices in the walls and doors let in the cold air with such force that 
teacher and scholar were exposed to the direct action of strong currents of air, 
producing colds and sickness, disorganizing and checking, in a large measure, 
the progress of the school. — W. F. Tucker, Superintendent. 

Cranston. — New ScTiool-hovM at Auburn. — One pleasant feature during the 
past year has been the completion and dedication of the new school-house at 
Auburn. We never enter this building without a just feeling of pride. The 
good people may well feel proud of so fine a school-building, which certainly does 
honor to one of the best suburban places in our State. Those who had in charge 
the erection of the building are deserving of great credit for their success in the 
general arrangement of the building and in its adaptability to school purposes. 

The building is a two-story wooden structure, 40x56 feet in dimensions, with a 
room 32x89 feet, supplied with 70 single seats— thus allowing 17.82 square feet 
to each child — and two recitation- rooms, 15xlw feet, besides ample cloak and 
closet rooms on each floor. The rooms are all 13 feet in height, which allows 
nearly 282 cubic feet of space per scholar. Special means have been provided 
for properly ventilating all the rooms. We are glad that this subject, so impor- 
tant, was not neglected. In too many of our school-buildings the only means of 
ventilation is in dropping the windows, which allows the cold draughts of air to 
blow upon the heads of the children, thereby endangering their health to a more 
alarming extent than we sometimes think. The building is commanding and 
attractive in its exterior, and neat, light, and cheerful within. 
'^Shade Trees.— Dxxxing the month of May, we received from the Department of 
the Interior a circular issued by the Bureau of Education, at Washington, con- 
cerning the advisability of adorning school grounds by planting shade and orna- 
mental trees in the vicinity of the school-houses. The same month we received 
a communication from the School (Commissioner, "recommending the general 
subject of the circular to our attention, and urging the necessity of impressing 
upon those in charge of school property the importance of making the grounds 
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about the school-bouses neat and attractive, and especially the desirableness of 
using trees and shrubs as screens and protection for the outbuildings.*' There 
is, indeed, room enough for improvement in this direction, and we hope the 
trustees may thoughtfully consider the subject, and that they will in this connec- 
tion take a view of those grand elm trees growing upon the school premises at 
Pawtuxet — 80 refreshing to look upon, and affording so delightful a shade to the 
children — and forthwith do for their districts what some thoughtful man did 
years ago for the district of Pawtuxet. — J. A. Latham, Superintendent, 

Cumberland.— iSltw^fo Desks Desirable.— In the Tingley district it was voted to 
take out of the school the old-fashioned desks and seats that had so long done 
service there, and to replace them by single desks and seats of the latest and most 
approved pattern. This change has greatly improved the appearance of the room, 
and has added very much to the comfort and convenience of the pupils. We should 
like to see a similar measure adopted in several of the other school-buildings in 
town. A sufficient argument for such an arrangement is to be found in the fact 
that it would materially contribute to the maintenance of good order and govern- 
ment in the school. Where three, or even two, children are obliged to sit at the 
same desk, the temptation to indulge in whispering and other disorder is very 
great, and it is almost impossible for a teacher to maintain the requisite quiet and 
discipline. Indeed, it requires no arguing to show that a child who has a seat and 
desk to himself will study better and conform more readily in his deportment to 
the requirements of the teacher, than would be the case where two or more pupils 
occupy the same desk.— R. Murray, Jr., Superintendent, 

East Greenwich. — Neatness, — A subject to which attention has been called in 
previous reports is a general lack of neatness, and especially in the entries. It 
may be poor encouragement for a teacher to inculcate order and neatness in a 
school-room where the window curtains are torn, the paper discolored, the ceil- 
ing broken, the maps hanging awry, with the water pail leaky, the dipper rusty, 
the broom worn to a stub, the door- ways without mats, and scarcely a whole 
chair in the room; but it is the duty of every trustee to see that necessary articles 
of furniture are provided and kept in good order. Unless the teacher takes some 
pride in the neatness of the school-room, pupils can scarcely be expected to do 
so. As precept is worth little unless it is sustained by practice, teachers should 
be shining examples herein themselves. — D. C. Kenyon, Superintendent, 

East Providence. — YmiUation, — As the result of imperfect ventilation and 
the unavoidable overcrowding of some of our schools, the air has been very close 
and unhealthy. To remedy this, at least in part, we have procured a patent 
ventilator, which is adjusted to the window in such a manner as to allow the free 
ingress of plenty of fresh air, without blowing upon and thus endangering the 
health of the inmates. 

New School-house. — At the annual town meeting a vote was passed authorizing 
and instructing the town council to build under the direction of the school com- 
mittee two single room school-houses, but it being thought that the carrying out 
of this vote would not serve the best interests of the town, a special town meeting 
was called on Sept. 16, resulting in the annulling of the former vote and the 
passing of another directing said council to build, agreeable to such plans ^ 
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should be approved by the school committee, one two-room building, which has 
been located on the corner of James street and Russell avenue, and is nearly com- 
pleted. — Committee. 

Lincoln.— With a few exceptions there has been but little done in the line*of 
improvement. This has been largely due to the fact that most of our school 
buildings are in good repair. The school-house at Pullen's Corner, District No. 
12, has been thoroughly repaired and greatly improved. The school-house in 
Lonsdale has also been thoroughly repaired by the Lonsdale Company at an 
expense of about $1,000. 

Beautifying our School Premises.—We take occasion to urge upon the citizens 
of the town the importance of making our school premises what their place and 
use demand. Nothing extravagant is advised. But, believing that the house 
itself, and the yard, and the fence, and everything else, inside and outside, is an 
educator—- that black-boards and maps, and clean floors, and pictures and flowers 
are assistant teachers — we urge such attention to these matters as they are worthy 
to receive. It is well for trustees and teachers to interest the scholars in the 
work of beautifying their school-rooms in some inexpensive ways, and in helping 
to keep the premises clean and attractive. Good habits may thus be taught and 
made useful elsewhere. Attention to personal cleanliness, self-respect, love of 
what is pure and good can be inculcated by such means. These things have a 
moral and refining influence. We notice with pleasure that some of our teachers 
give attention to these things. We have seen some of our school-rooms made 
very attractive. Let us all think well of the outward means for improving the 
young— the silent teachers that indirectly elevate the moral tone of their lives. — 
Committee. 

Newport. — The usual minor repairs and improvements have been made as 
they were needed throughout the year. The telephone system has been improved, 
and is found to be a great convenience. 

On the afternoon of August 30. 1882, occurred the dedication of the Potter 
School House on Elm street, erected by the trustees of the Long Wharf fund, 
for the use of the public schools. — G. A. Littlefibld, Superintendent. 

TojiTQUODTn.—ScTiool-rooms should be made Attractive. — The school-houses of 
this town are, for the most part, in a tolerably fair condition outwardly, but we 
think more attention should be paid to the furnishing and adorning of the in- 
terior. The school-room should be made to look cheerful and homelike. The 
walls should be hung with maps and pictures pleasing to the eye.— J. Cogges- 
HALL, Clerk. 

Providence. — Special Report on School Accomm^odaiions.— Of the many topics of 
educational interest which have presented themselves to the attention of your 
body, probably the matter of increased school accommodations is not only the 
most urgent and perplexing but is being thought over, discussed and provided 
for with as much diligence and zeal as any other municipal interest. It certainly 
deserves it. At the last regular meeting, a special committee of three was ap- 
pointed by our chairman, in accordance with the vote of this committee, to con- 
sider the matter of increased school accommodations and report upon the same. 
This committee, consisting of Messrs. Whittemore, Parkhurst and Monaghan, 
10 
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went vigorously to work. Mr. Monaghan declined to act. The elaborate and 
carefully prepared report signed by the first two gentlemen was read and discussed 
at three special sessions of the school board, held for this purpose. After con- 
siderable discussion, it was plainly evident that this general committee was 
strongly of the opinion that the question as a whole demanded the utmost dili- 
gence and speedy action, both on the part of the common council and the school 
board. 

In a report, like the one furnished by this special committee, in which they 
saw fit to make a general and specific review of almost our whole school system, 
the real estate of which alone costing $1,150,000, with a present valuation of 
$950,000, exclusive of land and school buildings, having a seating capacity of 
14,000 pupils, it would not be at all strange if errors of statements did creep in 
to weaken its general effect. In a report, like this, prepared in so short a time 
by busy men, which sweeps in its comprehensive survey over our whole school 
system, from the present or proposed location of our school buildings to their 
ventilating apparatus; from proposed or necessary increase of school accommo- 
dation extending over a large territory, to the inspection of a great number of 
offensive cellars and outbuildings; from a great variety of statistics concerning 
our school population and its accommodation, which, if verified by yourselves, 
must needs demand your thoughtful and speedy attention, to statements concern- 
ing the spread of contagious disease; in a report of this kind, we repeat, it would 
not be at all strange if you should detect errors and mistakes. You may even 
think that too much emphasis is laid on topics where none is called for at present, 
and that possibly the report is pervaded with a spirit of fault-finding, that the 
weak points of our school system have been emphasized more than the facts will 
warrant, and a disposition manifested to ignore the educational work now in 
progress or under discussion by yourselves. 

Our special committee reported in favor of sixteen recommendations. If some 
of them suggest sweeping and radical changes and seemingly unnecessary ex- 
pense, it is to be hoped that they will not be rejected until the merits of each 
resolution have been impartially and thoroughly discussed. It is not for one 
moment to be supposed that the interests of the common council and school 
committee should not harmonize. It is not to be supposed that these two bodies, 
made up of representative citizens of this goodly city, should antagonize each 
other, much less when any educational matter of necessity or importance is under 
discussion. On the contrary, we should be moved solely by an honest and stead- 
fast aim to promote and maintain the educational welfare of this city. To afford 
ample school accommodations; to equip our schools with good teachers; to foster 
an ambition for a decent education; in other words, to help make honorable and 
capable men and women out of the rising generation, so far as well-equipped 
schools can do it, should be our constant aim and endeavor. This is something 
over and above all petty and selfish feelings of partizanship, jealousy, or personal 
bias. Moved by this feeling of educational patriotism, we cannot but work to- 
gether in harmony for the common good. If there was ever need of such har- 
monious action it is just now when this important and urgent question of 
increased school accommodation must be met. Over and above any inaccuracies 
of statements or statistics, or detailed mention of unimportant matters in this re- 
port of our special committee, the essential facts are universally admitted: i, e,. 
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that this city must have iDcreased school accommodations, notably in certain 
sections specified in the several resolutions. The several district committees 
should be held to a strict responsibility concerning a fair statement of the par- 
ticular wants of their several districts. If we have been correctly informed they 
have not shirked the responsibility, but have worked in harmony for the common 
good. — Committee. 

SciTUATE. — Poor 8c7iool-7iou8ea — Poorly IhimisJied— The dilapidated condition of 
many of our school-houses is much to be regretted. Scarcely any but what need 
some repairs, and some that need thorough renovation. In one or two instances 
the floors are so bad that it is hardly safe for the occupants; in others the doors 
and windows are out of repair, admitting draughts of air in the winter season 
sufficient to endanger the health of the scholars who may be thus exposed. 
Ventilation and pure air are necessary to the health of the children, but should 
be admitted to the school-room with some regard as to quantity and methods. 
There is scarcely furniture, chairs and the like, sufficient to supply the wants of 
the schoolroom, in many instances there being hardly a sound chair to accom- 
modate the visiting committee. —C. K. Clarke, Superintendent. 

South Kingstown. — I^ew and Improved Buildings. — The old and inconvenient 
houses are giving place to new and commodious ones. This is especially true in 
districts Nos. 8 and 5. In No. 3 has been erected within the last year the model 
school-house in the town. It is well constructed, ventilated, and arranged, neat 
and attractive inside and out. This building contains two rooms with a seating 
capacity for one hundred and one pupils, and reflects credit upon the building 
committee and the district. Its cost complete, including desks and furniture, is 
|3,000. The lot, on which this house is erected, is a gift to the district from Mr. 
Wm. H. Potter, of Kingston, and is one of which the district may well be proud. 

A new and commodious house has been erected in No. 5, which gives great 
credit to the district. This house contains two departments with a seating 
capacity for one hundred and twenty scholars. Cost $2,600. 

A number of the school-houses are badly located, too small, poorly seated, and 
poorly ventilated. 

What Constitutes a Good Schoot-Jumset — The size of a school-room should have 
reference not merely to the seating capacity, but to the cheer fulness, comfort and 
health of its inmates. The first step and not the least important, in educating 
the youth of this town, is the provision of convenient and comfortable school- 
rooms. If you would make the school-room a pleasant resort for your children, 
you must clothe it with the attra^Uions they have the privilege of enjoying at 
home. And, if it be true that 'ignorance is the parent of vice," it is of the 
highest importance that a generous outlay be made in behalf of the public 
schools; and, I feel sure, if this subject was thoughtfully considered, that the 
citizens of this town would not be satisfied with the present condition of the 
school-houses. The superintendent would prove false to his employers and to 
himself did he do less than state plainly his convictions, being thoroughly con- 
vinced that in order for the districts to receive the full benefit of the public ap- 
propriations they should have good school-houses, and furnish them with such 
conveniences as are conducive to the health and comfort of the pupils and the 
general improvement and good order of the schools. The subject of ventilation 
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demands the serious attention of the parents. When pure air is so cheap, so 
abundant, and so essential to vigorous health, no pupil should be compelled day 
after day to inhale deadly poison. It is very evident that this evil never will be 
remedied till parents with a united voice demand a change. It is with the greatest 
pleasure that I state to you that the sentiment seems to be gaining ground that a 
good school-house is indispensable to a good school. — B. C. Tbppt, Superintendent. 



STUDIES. 



BxmKnjJjYihiJE,— Courses of Study.— -The question is frequently asked the com- 
mittee by the teachers, " how far ought the pupils to advance during the school 
year?'* In reply, we recommend the " Course of Study '* found on pages 244 to 
255 inclusive of "School ManuaF' prepared by the commissioner of public schools. 
This "Course of Study" is commended by the commissioner to all schools, graded 
or ungraded. It contains many valuable suggestions for teachers, particularly in 
reference to instruction in arithmetic and penmanship. We believe the order of 
the topics in this course is of vast importance to the pupil, and that success would 
attend its introduction into our schools. 

Xan^t^o^e.— Whatever knowledge the pupil acquires during his course of study 
in our public schools, his developed powers and intellectual wealth in after life 
must find expression through his own language. It is, therefore, of first impor- 
tance that he learn to use the English language with accuracy, elegance, and 
force; and it is essential to a liberal education that instruction, as practically as 
possible, be given in punctuation, use of capitals, accurate expression, composi- 
tion, and especially in the various forms of letter writing. We are able to report 
that increased attention is being given to this branch in all our schools. — Com- 
mittee, 

Cranston. — Elementary Work in Language.— -In District No. 6 a book called 
The ChUd^s Booh of Language is used, upon the fiy-leaf of which the children are 
told of the * ' fun in making stories. " They are told that the picture which occurs 
at the head of each page is the subject of a story. First they are made to famil- 
iarize themselves with the picture. As the late Professor Agassiz required a 
student to spend days over a fish, until his whole mind entered into the act of 
observation, so the children are urged to study every line of the picture, to notice 
the persons, how they look, and what they are doing, and to imagine what they 
are saying or thinking. If animals are shown, they are to think, as well as they 
can, of the characteristics or peculiarities for which such animals are noted, to 
think of their skin, hair, scales, etc., each having its own purpose. In this way 
the "story" dawns upon the minds of the children, and they begin their work. 
They are using pen and ink and cannot erase their work, as they could from 
their slates, so they must think carefully of what they want to say before they 
begin to write. The spelling and writing are considered, and the children are 
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taught the use of capital letters and of the various marks of punctuation. Good 
results must follow the introduction of these lessons in language. 

Draioing. — Free-hand drawing is now taught in many of the districts with re- 
markable success. We have often noticed many neat and accurate drawings 
upon the blackboards, some of which were the original designs of the pupil, 
drawn without the assistance of straight-edge or ruler, and they reflect credit 
alike upon scholar and teacher. — J. A. Latham, Superintendent. 

Cumberland. —Tf Ay Drawing should he Taught— -Vfe further think that it 
would be advantageous to many of our schools if the study of drawing was 
introduced in them. It might have its place among the optional studies, but 
still it is very desirable that teachers should be employed who have the ability to 
teach it to those of their pupils who may desire to learn it. There are bright 
scholars in every school who learn their lessons much more readily than others, 
whose spare time might well be occupied in this study. It seems to us they 
would derive much greater benefit from this exercise than from being hurried at 
too early an age into dry and distasteful studies like grammar and history. In 
a manufacturing State like ours, in which so many will become artizans and 
mechanics, it seems the part of wisdom that the hand should be early trained to 
become the servant of the will, and fitted in a measure for these delicate mani- 
pulations on the exercise of which the grown-up man may depend for his liveli- 
hood. 

We would further advocate that the children in our schools be familiarized at 
an early age with the use of the crayon and blackboard. To send them to 
the board to write and to cipher tends to develop self-reliance. As they grow 
older, and acquire greater facility with the crayon, they can be trained in map- 
drawing, thus fixing the facts of geography more firmly on their minds. They 
also can further have the skill and pliability of the hand increased by frequent 
exercises in dictation drawing. — R. Murray, Jr., Superintendent. 

Exeter. — SpeUing. — The spelling has been both oral and written, and in nearly 
every school there has been at least two daily recitations. In oral spelling the 
practice of trying more than once at the same word is not a good one. If the 
pupil cannot spell it the first time, he will be likely to guess the next. Many 
more words can be spelled by the oral method than by the written, and yet when 
the pupil leaves the school the oral is but little used. Let both ways be con- 
tinued. 

History.— 'In a few of the schools this subject has received considerable atten- 
tion. Some have had the regular lessons from it, and some have used it as a sort 
of supplementary reader. In both cases the results have been excellent. 

Physiology and Hygiene. — In a few schools this subject has received some atten- 
tion. It should be taught as far as possible in every school and home. A study 
that treats of the laws of life and the preservation of health is of great importance 
for all. — G. A. Thomas, Superintendent. 

Newport.— i2ei?mon of Course of Study.— The most important work of the 
school department during the past year has been the revision of the course of 
study. The need of such a revision had long been felt, and it has been carefully 
made. An experimental course was laid down for each term of the year, teachers* 
meetings were held for the modification of the limits after due trial, and for the 
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discussion of methods, similar courses from other cities were examined, and out 
of all this information a course has been prepared which may be safely followed, 
providing the natural growth from year to year, which every such course should 
sustain, be not checked. 

The principal features of the revision may be briefly mentioned. The lower 
grades are required to go over somewhat different ground in arithmetic and 
language, the two studies without the required knowledge of which a pupil 
cannot go on in his class. The interests of those who do not complete the course 
have been kept in view by eliminating from the earlier work certain abstract 
subjects, like the greatest common divisor, the least common multiple, and the 
various grammatical subtleties, and introducing them, if at all, at a more ad- 
vanced stage. During the last term of the year much time is naturally given to 
reviews, and the plan has now been adopted of making much of the work in 
the principal studies during the first term after promotion, also a review. In 
this way the forgetfulness of the long vacation is counteracted, and a much- 
needed element of elasticity is introduced into the system in that these opening 
reviews make it possible for the brightest minds to be doubly promoted without 
disadvantage, and for good scholars, who are obliged to be absent at work during 
the summer and fall, to maintain themselves in the class. 

NoTB. — The Newport Course of Study, with general suggestions in regard to instruction, is given 
in Appendix to Newport School Report, 1882-83. 

Beading, — The stock of supplemental reading matter has been greatly enlarged 
during the year, each set of books being required to do constant duty by circu- 
lating from room to room. An effort has been made to interest pupils in good 
literature by placing before them a list of books carefully selected with the as- 
sistance of the teachers and the librarians of the Free Library and the Redwood 
Library. Similar lists used in Cambridge, Mass., and elsewhere, were compared 
in making the compilation. " The true university in these days is a collection 
of books." — Carlyle. 

Note. — The list of books may be obtained from Appendix to Newport School Report 1882-83. 

Spelling. — A new departure in the subject of spelling has been made which is 
believed to be an advance upon any of the other recent methods. The spelling 
books have not been abandoned, though the teachers are accustomed to omit the 
uncommon, useless words. The essential feature of the plan is to teach the 
meaning and the use, as well as the spelling of all words studied, and whenever 
a word is one of a large family, counting the primitives, derivatives, and familiar 
synonyms, the teachers in the upper grades are accustomed to exhaust them all 
before proceeding. There is great demand for a spelling book in which there 
shall be more of an attempt to classify words by their derivation. 

Penmanship. — In penmanship it has been too much the custom to sacrifice 
everything to the making of the letters, whereas a comfortable position of the 
body and a free movement of the pen are indispensable to the acquirement of 
the art of writing. Within a few years the lowest schools have made astonishing 
progress in this branch with pencils, and now the pen and ink have been intro- 
duced into the third year's work, one year earlier than heretofore. 

Language. — Our most ambitious work has been in the department of language, 
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wherein it has been the aim to make technical grammar the servant of composi- 
tion, and to give to composition themes worth pursuing. 

Arithmetic, — In arithmetic great attention is given to mental work, to the ex- 
planation of examples, and in the upper classes to the statement of principles. 
In the first grammar grade the pupils prepare for future study under the direction 
of the teachers a syllabus of questions upon each subject. 

Geography,— 'In geography each text-book has been continued another year; 
the primary, because the matter formerly omitted affords a good year's work and 
obviates the necessity of buying the large book for those who leave school early; 
and the Common School, because certain portions of the study require a greater 
maturity of mind than the pupils possess at an earlier stage. To offset the addi- 
tion of geography to the work of the first grade, the study of history is commenced 
with the second grammar class. Single entry bookkeeping has been taken up in 
the first grammar grade, and provision has been made in the course of the six 
intermediate and grammar years for a brief oral introduction of the studies of 
botany, physics, and physiology. — G. A. Littlepield, Superintendent. 

New Shoreham.— O^wrw for District School.— Beg&Td'mg studies, I would say 
that I think reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, and United States 
history are about all the studies that can be profitably pursued in a district school 
here. The teacher may occasionally introduce, as a general exercise, an easy 
conversational lecture on general history, current events, hygiene, etc., as time 
may warrant, but the usual exercises should not cover too much ground in an 
ungraded school. — C. E. Perry, Superintendent. 

Pawtucket — Drawing. — Free-hand drawing is now taught in every school in 
the town, and in nearly all teachers are able to direct successfully. At the time 
it was introduced many teachers thought it was an art too diflacult for them to 
teach, because they had never been taught. It was not strange that such feeling 
should exist, and that some were perplexed by its introduction. I am pleased to 
say those feelings have passed away. Many who were much annoyed at first, 
are now able to conduct an exercise in a commendable manner, and we find on 
the blackboards very nice and accurate specimens of the pupils* work. Many 
original designs are seen, well-balanced and smoothly drawn, with lines so nice 
that they suggest the use of the ruler or straight edge, but on inquiring I find 
they are the free-hand work of the pupils. 

The success of both pupils and teachers in this branch of the school work, has 
far surpassed my expectation at the beginning, and fairly proves that the regular 
teachers can successfully cultivate the art, without the interposition of a special 
teacher; thereby we avoid expense and have less interruption in other school 
duties. — A. Jencks, Superintendent, 

^uvTiiFVE.isD.— 'Restrictions upon the Study of Higher Branches.— 'At a meeting 
of the Committee the following resolution was adopted: 

'* Teachers are requested not to allow any higher branches to be pursued, until 
the scholars have shown due proficiency in reading, arithmetic (both written and 
oral), geography, spelling, writing, grammar and the correct use of the English 
language, and composition, especially letter-writing," 
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South Kingstown.— Nearly all of our schools have made a commendable 
proficiency in their several studies. Arithmetic, geography, spoiling and pen- 
manship, are receiving a reasonable share of attention. History is too much 
neglected in a few of the schools. As far as possible the geography and history 
of a country should be taught in conjunction. 

Grammar, — Grammar is a study in particular, to which I would earnestly rec- 
mend the teachers to give more attention. I particularize this, because it is a 
study so very much neglected, and because it is so much needed in all the 
branches of learning. 

iJeat^jw^.— Supplementary reading, which is a new feature in many of our 
schools, has been allowed to a limited extent; and the experiment, so far as I 
have noticed proves to be of great practical value. I hope that this branch of 
instruction will be still further encouraged. I find in the examination of the 
reading classes in many of the schools, the pupils read too fast and indistinctly. 
If the teachers would ask questions upon the meaning of words, the thoughts 
of the author, the historical and biographical references, and require the pupils 
to give the sense of a paragraph in their own language, it would lead them to a 
clear and more complete understanding of the lesson, and would have a tendency 
to break this rapid, indistinct utterance. I believe that a reading lesson should 
be a driU exercise, and that it should be studied thoroughly by the pupils. 

Orammar and Composition. — Many of our teachers have given especial atten- 
tion to these important branches. I have listened with pleasure to the recitations 
in analysis and parsing by some classes, which would have done honor to pupils 
of schools of a high grade. The teaching of English composition in our schools, 
the past year, is a step in the right direction, and one from which we anticipate 
marked results in the future. 

Singing. — In a number of our schools, the teachers, rarely, if ever, have any 
singing. There seems to be no excuse for this, for if the teacher has no ability 
in this direction, there are always some among the scholars who are pleased to 
take the lead in this pleasant recreation. I hope more time will be devoted to 
this general exercise, as it is always conducive to cheerfulness, and productive 
of harmony and good feeling. — E. C. Tbfft, Superintendent, 

Watlb.^^.— 'Modification of Course of Study, — In the main, our course of study 
seems well adapted to the great end of public education, which is to fit the pupil 
for the varied duties that shall devolve upon him, and the position he is to occupy 
in life. At the same time there are points where I feel we might modify in a 
slight degree the curriculum with manifest advantage. In some branches of 
study, I am convinced, we require the pupil to go too much into minute particu- 
lars, with a torturing tax upon the memory and a wearying loss of valuable 
time which might better be devoted to more useful and practical topics. I would 
suggest an abridgment of the work in geography, by cutting out questions rela- 
tive to points of neither interest nor importance, and the location of which all 
persons, not constantly engaged in teaching them, will speedily forget. I would 
pursue the same course with regard to the spelling of rare or technical words the 
pupil will probably never use and seldom see in the course of his reading. 

Much more would I scrupulously avoid memorizing tables of words grouped 
in the text-book, with no possible regard to logical arrangement, as well as the 
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dreaded list of topics so often arranged with no regard to natural sequence, and 
which the child deems can never stand in any other order than that given in the 
book. Such memorizing is worse than a waste of time, because it gives the 
child a false idea of the relative bearing of the various subjects. Not a few of 
the intricate and bewildering problems, found in the ordinary mental arithmetic, 
are such as no one in daily life would seek to solve without the aid of the pencil. 
To force the child to struggle through these involved puzzles, mentally, is to 
inflict a cruel torture, with no mitigating beneficial result. Mere mental exploits 
have no place in the class-room. 

The time saved by abandoning such profitless exercises might be utilized with 
great advantage in giving pupils information upon matters of every-day practi- 
cal utility. I would not advise the introduction of new branches of study; but 
if books, treating upon practical subjects, were placed upon the teachers' desks, 
and certain specified time devoted to the presentation of those subjects, I believe 
there would be almost as gratifying results from the quickening of the intellect, 
as from the actual knowledge thus acquired. In this way the child could very 
early in the course secure such knowledge of physiology as should help him to 
know how to care for his body, while a rudimentary instruction in such princi- 
ples of chemistry and natural philosophy as are put in practice every day in the 
family would teach the child to look intelligently at the world in which he 
moves, and to use to his advantage the forces and laws of nature operating 
around him. These subjects, when happily presented, possess a great fascina- 
tion for the youthful mind. 

It needs only a little judicious pruning and a little skillful ingenuity in the 
adaptation of our course, to give it new vigor and interest all along the line. The 
test of success is manifold utility. The wise teaching, and so the judicious 
administration is that which keeps ever in sight the near future of the pupil, 
the work he is to do, the life he is to live. — W. N. Acklby, Superintendent, 

Wbstbrly. — Information Studies. — As that class of the children whose school 
days are limited is much the larger, it is essential that the instruction in our 
schools should be of the most practical character. The studies should be 
arranged so that they will meet the different aims and purposes of the youth. 
We cannot educate with success all our children alike, when those children have 
destinies entirely different. The fact that much the larger proportion of our 
boys are morally certain to become farmers, mechanics, merchants, or clerks, 
should require us, in marking out a course of study, to so shape it that the 
schools will furnish that information which is of incalculable value to this large 
and increasing number of pupils. — S. H. Cross, Clerk. 

Beading. —There is great need of, and we must have, reading books of a differ- 
ent character from those now in use. The reading should be more varied, if we 
would have the scholars attain to anything above a medium standard, as readers. 
There are not, I regret to say, many good readers in any of our schools.— D. 
Smith, Superintendent. 

Modification of Course of Study. —Coursea of study, methods of discipline and 

instruction, and arrangement of grades and classes, are largely matters of growth 

and development in accordance with local needs, and are not to be lightly trifled 

with. Accordingly, I studied the spirit and working of the system, and with 

U 
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the most cordial coSperation of the teachers, made some changes in its appUca- 
Uon, whicn have already been justified by results. Judging from the past, more 
than half the pupils in the sub-primary grades will never pass beyond the pri- 
mary. Whatever education they get must be here in these schools. Instead of 
" writing as far as 1,000 in Arabic numbers and 500 in Roman," as their first 
year's work, they now learn clear conceptions of the values of small nuVnbers by 
the constant use of objects, and to add, subtract, multiply, and divide all num- 
bers, results not exceeding ten. Thus, if the pupils leave school at the end 
of this year's work, the utmost possible benefit will have been derived from the 
school. Experience has shown that this plan is not less advantageous to those 
who pursue the full course. Their minds are quickened, and their interest sus- 
tained, by dealing/at first with things within their own experience. 

The success of this, or any other, method of instruction that can be tolerated 
at the present day, depends largely upon the teachers* individual contact with 
the pupils, and no teacher can attain the best results with more than from thirty 
to forty pupils. Right here is a serious obstacle to our success. These schools, 
which are more important than any others in the whole course, in which half 
the pupils receive their only education, and in which the other half lay a found- 
ation and establish habits of attention or inattention which will follow them for 
years, perhaps for life, are crowded with about seventy pupils to each teacher. 
The average attendance in each of the lowest sub-primary rooms last fall was 
fifty-five.— E. S. Ball, Principal of High School. 

Wooif socket:. —High SchooL—lnaie&d of commencing with the dry details 
as contained in Harkness' Latin Grammar as the preceding classes had done, 
it was deemed advisable with the last class to introduce Jones' First Lessons 
in Latin as introductory to the work of the large Grammar. The plan of this 
manual is such that the pupil commences to translate simple Latin sentences 
at once, and also to translate English into Latin. A new vocabulary consisting 
of only a few words is also learned at almost every recitation. This method, 
though by no means new, is nevertheless very helpful to youthful minds, and 
the advancement made has been a source of great encouragement to the princi- 
pal, by whom they have been taught. The higher classes, who appreciate the 
situation, have frequently sighed over what they unfortunately lost. The same 
sentiment may be expressed in regard to the instruction in algebra. The first 
assistant has been very exacting in his requirements of this class, and the pupils 
have been made to feel that industry and honesty in application are expected of 
them. Conscientious pupils are cheerfully aided in the solution of difficult- 
problems, even though their scholarship is below average rank. Upon those 
who manifest a disposition to shirk or even fall below their real capabilities, 
heavy burdens are imposed, and encouragement meted out by wholesome de- 
mands instead of through the manifestation of sympathy. Even those who had 
a natural animadversion to mathematics in general have learned to appreciate 
the niceties of algebraic formulae as applied to the Natural Sciences. The same 
instructor has also shown that Political Economy can be made one of the most 
profitable studies in a High School course. Dissatisfied with the text-book of 
Jevons which had been in use for some years, an exchange was made for Chapin's 
Political Economy. This work is much better adapted to the needs of American 
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Students and the practical questions at the close of each chapter are so helpful to 
create enthusiasm in the minds of the dullest pupils, that they must be geniuses 
at stupidity who fail to be interested. The benefits received by the senior class 
from the instruction given in this department have been so great that many 
college students we are assured would gladly change places with them. In 
Natural Philosophy also, every visitor would instinctively feel that the instruc- 
tion had been placed in able hands. Familiarity with the subject is here so 
clearly displayed that the text-book is a matter of little consideration. Its use 
has been very largely discarded, and recitations are conducted by means of 
topics. Of course it would be hazardous to apply this method to all branches, 
but in Natural Philosophy it has been made a grand success. Prof. Norton's 
book has been used as the basis of study, but I should certainly recommend that 
hereafter a work of more recent date and one which makes clearer statements 
should be provided. New scientific discoveries are constantly rewarding the 
investigations of scholars in all the physical branches of industry to such a de- 
gree that it is exceedingly difficult to keep abreast of the times. And if it be 
asked, Is there no end to all this? We may respond with all that is implied in 
the famous remark of Sir Isaac Newton: '* I am but a child picking up pebbles 
on the shore of the great ocean of eternity." No less enthusiasm has been mani- 
fested in the studies of English Literature, Botany, and Astronomy. Courses of 
reading have been suggested, which if followed out must have created a taste 
for the best literature which cannot easily be effaced. The second assistant, 
who has had charge of these classes, has made a good use of all the literary 
helps at her command, not only of what could be found in the Harris Institute, 
but also of those belonging to several private libraries. A valuable fund of in- 
formation has thus been secured, which, if transferred to note-books, could 
hardly fail to furnish pupils with all that is needed to lay most excellent foun- 
dations in these fascinating, but oftentimes superficially treated subjects. Many 
portions of the study of botany consist of but little more than the mere memor- 
izing of technical terms. But the subject has been so carefully illustrated by 
specimens of vegetable growth which have rewarded the personal diligence of 
the second assistant and her pupils, that nothing has been lacking to make the 
study both interesting and profitable. It was manifestly wise to add this study 
as a supplementary one in our course. One word in regard to Moral Science. 
By a sort of precedent, the principal is expected to teach this branch of study. 
Success in unfolding so profound a subject depends more upon the previous 
preparation of the instructor than upon any methods he can possibly adopt. It 
•is one of these topics which cannot be mastered without years of slow and care- 
ful thought. A mistake uncorrected, a lesson wrongly interpreted or improperly 
inculcated, might carry with it results of disastrous effect. In this respect it is 
unlike any other study in the high school course. When we teach that there are 
circumstances under which it is justifiable to tell a falsehood, we not only need 
to handle the subject with gloves, but also to be certain that the ethical data 
upon which such conclusions are based, are clearly apprehended even to the 
minutest particulars. So also in teaching that conscience is one thing in America 
and another in Eastern Asia, how easy it is to play fast and loose with the most 
important subject which affects the moral well-being of the race. Ethics, how- 
ever, in the hands of a skillful teacher can be and is successfully taught in our 
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High School. We have no affiliation with that disposition which would clamor 
for its removal. The senior class have already found it to be both stimulating 
and worthy of intense thought. It is productive in the annihilation of surface 
views of morality and religion which often become indoctrinated into the popu- 
lar mind, and like all shallow ideas the sooner and more effectually they are 
eradicated the better. Wayland's treatise now in use is not up to the latest and 
most approved standards and long since has been superseded as an unscientific 
work. 

French, — The high school affords as good advantages to teach French as can 
be found anywhere. In a town like this also, where there is so large an element 
of French in the population, and where there are so many in the mills and the 
marts of trade who speak only in French, it is certainly a great gain if we can so 
easily supply that which would be of such practical benefit. 

Practical Value of Higher Studies.— -l^o one can reasonably complain but that the 
pupils who are studying in the particular classes which have been enumerated, 
are pursuing topics which will be of infinite gain in any vocation in life to which 
they may be called. It is my opinion that the study of Trigonometry or even of 
Greek would be equally beneficial in the training of the young for the work of 
life. More and more, experience convinces me that the perusal of particular 
branches of study is as nothing in comparison with the manner how we study. 
In professional life it is the trained mind that best completes its tasks. It is 
really so everywhere. That conception of the practical business man which 
regards him merely as a physical force in his ability to cultivate the soil, mix 
medicines, or measure cloth, is one which should be dethroned, and banished 
from the minds of all intelligent people. Even a common peddler or scavenger 
is actually better fitted for his work by that kind of training which expresses 
itself in technical language, and demands the exercise of close, consecutive 
thought, than that which adopts the parrot method of imitation or the mechani- 
cal drudgery of routine. The majority of failures in our modern business life 
are the result not so much of a lack of energy and enterprise, as of aibility to 
grapple with the complicated problems that arise even in the most petty callings. 
For these reasons, I recommend Latin and Greek which require something more 
than boy's play to gain the mastery. Nothing but solid work will be a sure 
guarantee of success in the line of these classics, whereas all guess-work and any 
lack of perseverance will end only in absolute failure. And as a matter of fact 
the best and most creative minds of the ages have been fed upon tonics of that 
nature. Training and discipline however and wherever obtained, if thorough 
and severe, are the surest and only true forerunners of real progress. I have, 
always been more in favor of the study of Latin and Greek, not because I failed 
to see the practical advantages of such studies as French and Book-Keeping, but 
because they cultivate as a rule greater independence of judgment and steadiness 
of self-control. Graduates from our High School should not be the first to lose 
their mental equilibrium when social and political disasters arise, but on the other 
hand should direct the world's energies, rather than depend upon those of more 
experience, but of less education, than themselves. If practical results are de- 
manded now, I need only refer to the fact that out of thirty-seven teachers now 
employed in the public schools of this town, twenty-two were educated in the 
high school, and of these only seven ever pursued their studies elsewhere. Some 
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of these also are second to none in their efficiency, not even excluding Normal 
and College graduates. Such facts as these speak for themselves and ought to 
be promulgated. 

Eleetives not Desirable. — It is a modification in the study of these problems 
which continually calls for a change in our course of study. It is so at the 
present time. And in looking forward to the work of the ensuing year, I should 
advise that Greene's Analysis, now so well taught in our grammar schools should 
be altogether discarded in the high school. In place of it I should recommend 
either some advanced treatise on Arithmetic, or a suitable work on United States 
History, which for various reasons has found no established place in any of our 
schools for years. With this exception I see no reason to seek for further im- 
provements in this line for the present. There is a disposition on the part of 
the pupils however to depart from the prescribed way, and to adopt an elective 
system in their choice of studies. And where parents encourage their children 
to choose that which will require the least amount of labor, and teachers and 
school officers see that certain pupils are falling below their natural capabilities, 
the whole subject becomes a matter of official indignation. This tendency we 
have tried to discourage as much as we could, and have deviated our course 
from the well-beaten track only upon the written request or earnest solicitations 
of parents.— E. E. Thomas, Superintendent, 



SUPERVISION. 



BuRRiLLViLLB.— P^Tw/or Improvement, — Our "plans for the improvement of 
the schools" will be but a reiteration of what we stated last year. First, Each 
district must elect a trustee that loill take an interest in his work. Second, The 
visits of trustees and parents must be more general. Third, And most important 
of all is to secure competent and attentive supervision, which the people well 
know we have not been favored with during the past few years. 

The plan to remedy this last evil is to pass the appointment of the superinten- 
dent into the hands of the committee. They know just what the schools need, 
and will, without doubt, try to secure the services of a competent man at least, 
because the committee are responsible for all work (in regard to the oversight of 
the schools) performed or not performed by the superintendent when he is ap- 
pointed by them, but when he is selected by the town the town is responsible for 
his acts, and not the committee. — Committee. 

Charlestown. — Changes and Delinquents. — A serious, increasing evil of the 
present time is the too frequent change of trustees, whereby the best interests of 
the schools are sadly impaired, in many instances, by a corresponding change of 
teachers. 

At the annual election of school officers the majority of the districts of this 
town voted to change the trustees. It is desired by all persons interested in good 
schools that those who have been recently elected will try to discharge the labors 
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incumbent on them in a way which shall be both creditable to themselves and 
profitable to the schools. The office of trustee is really of no great profit to any 
one, but certainly of much responsibility. 

It is a noted fact that in some districts the trustees have employed teachers and 
have never, during the term, visited the school, or assisted them in any manner 
other than in signing the district returns. When a man assumes the office of 
trustee, he accepts it with all its duties and obligations, and he takes an oath to 
discharge its duties to the best of his ability; and if he fails to perform the work 
assigned him it is a breach of trust, an imposition on the community, and a great 
injury to the youths of our country. No person who willingly neglects to com- 
ply with the law relating to public schools should hold such responsible office ; 
and a partial failure to meeet the requirements ought to be more seriously con- 
sidered, and censured unless a valid excuse is given. — W. P. Tucker, Superin- 
tendent, 

East Greenwich.— i26!p<?rfe.— In looking over the reports of the school super- 
intendents of this town for the past ten years the reader cannot fail to be 
conscious of the earnest words of criticism that appear on the conduct and 
character of our public schools, and will come to the conclusion that if the 
valuable hints and suggestions from time to time have been heeded the schools 
must have nearly reached perfection. While many causes have operated against 
this desirable consummation, it is hoped that the annual report has not alto- 
gether failed to accomplish its purpose. It is too often carelessly read and lightly 
cast aside as the simple discharge of an official duty, and not as a work which 
deals with matters of vital importance to every child, parent, and teacher. — 
D. C. Kenton, Superintendent. 

Glocbstbr. — No Compensation^ No Supervision.— A, superintendent was elected 
at the town meeting, but was obliged to resign the full care of the schools, not 
being able to give the required time without remuneration. Very few, it is 
feared, have a just idea of the time necessary to visit the various districts barely 
according to law; that is, twice during each term. Taking the year together, a 
full month is a short allowance. Does the town expect any other of its officers 
to work one-twelfth of his time without return? Certainly it is as necessary that 
a town should have a good superintendent of schools as to have any other office 
efficiently filled; for while the other officers are looking after the present welfare 
of the town, the school superintendent is striving for as good an education of the 
children as possible, on which depends its future welfare. — G. A. Harris, Super- 
intendent. 

HoTKiTSTON.r— Supervision Dependent on Personal Knowledge. — Visiting the 
schools has been upon a different plan during this year than at any time during 
the past four years. Feeling an earnest desire that the Board might be more in 
sympathy with the several schools and their needs, I asked the other members of 
the committee to visit from time to time such schools as I might designate, and 
return to me a written report of the condition and workings of them as they saw 
them in their regular work. If the committee are to counsel and advise the 
superintendent in his duties, they should know of the schools by personal contact 
rather than by the superintendent's quarterly reports. — P. M. Barber, 2d, Super- 
intendent, 
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MiDDLETOWN. — Need of Paid Superviiion, — While in some of our districts, where 
they have secured the services of a good teacher, the school runs along with fair 
success without any special supervision, in others, with a young and inexperienced 
teacher, this lack of some one to look after the interest of the school is sadly felt. 

It is true that the committee appoint a superintendent to look after the schools, 
but as they have no power to pay him for the time required to do this work, it 
is not expected that he will more than nominally fill the office. 

We trust the time is not far distant when we shall have a good superintendent 
— one that is paid a salary sufficient to recompense him for the time required to 
attend to the duties of his office.— J. Peokham, Clerk. 

Newport.— ^<5w Problems. —The problem of popular education has received 
so much consideration, and for so long a time from able and thoughtful men, 
and our system of instruction is now so well established, that the work of super- 
vision is largely conservative in its purpose and character. But it is not entirely 
so, however. There are changes to be taken into consideration resulting from 
the natural and permanent growth of a State under conditions social and politi- 
cal, favorable for such development. There are also influences, various and 
diverse in their nature, and all operating to modify the existing forms of social 
life and activity, educational among others, arising very largely from the con- 
stant flow of immigration to our shores. And although the end sought remains 
substantially the same, the effort for its attainment necessarily is the subject of 
modification owing to these changed conditions. And thus the province of 
public instruction is constantly presenting new problems for solution. 

There have been some changes of importance in the school regulations, nota- 
bly the abolishing of the morning recess and the consequent shortening of the 
session. These changes were made as an experiment, but have seemed, after 
several weeks' trial, to work so satisfactorily, that the rule has been made per- 
manent. — D. Baker, Chairman. 

Portsmouth.— Paw? Supervision a Oood Investment. — As we have heretofore 
said, we still believe that a competent superintendent elected and paid by the 
town, would be money well invested. A town appropriating money as liberally 
as ours does, ought to see to it that the money is used to the very best advan- 
tage, and that we receive its full value in return. — J. Coggeshall, Clerk. 

South Kingstown. — Objects of School Inspection. — I have endeavored to give 
all the attention to this important department of school work that circumstances 
would allow. The great object which I have constantly kept in view while visit- 
ing schools, has been to improve their condition ; to see that the public appro- 
priations made for the noble purpose of educating the children of this town have 
not been wasted ; to make, as far as practicable, at every visit a careful inquiry 
into everything that effects the character and welfare of the schools; to observe 
the outward deportment and the moral as well as the intellectual improvement 
of the scholars— the neatness and order of the school-room, and grounds around 
the school-house ; and to encourage the pupils to diligence and good behavior. 
In the twenty-two districts there are twenty-nine schools, and seventy terms of 
school, requiring at least two hundred visits to be made, and if these visits are 
conducted in such a way as to be of any use to the public schools of this town, 
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they must of necessity demand much time and attention on the part of the 
superintendent; but there is a vast amount of work to be performed outside of 
these visits in the proper discharge of the duties connected with the superintend- 
ence of the schools. The labor of supervising our schools is increasing yearly. 
There is almost no limit to the work that may be profitably done in this direc- 
tion. Visiting is but a small part of the labor. — E. C. Tbfft, Superintendent, 

WooNsocKET.— An act of the General Assembly, passed April 10, 1883, pro- 
vides that hereafter the school committee shall consist of nine members and that 
the superintendent of public schools shall be elected by theschool committee, 
instead of by the Town Council as heretofore. — E. B. Thobias, Superintendent, 
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BBiBTOJj.—Meaffre Salaries,— 'Attention should be called to the meagre salaries 
paid our teachers, especially those in the lower departments. The salaries of 
nineteen of our teachers average less than $287 per year. That is not fair 
remuneration for services rendered. 

We are in favor of increasing the salaries of our teachers especially those of 
the primary and intermediate departments. — H. Cbockeb, Chairman, 

BuKRiLLviLLE. — Improved Methods, — Very few changes of teachers have oc- 
curred during the year, hence there has been a marked improvement in school 
work. Suggestions made by the committee have been gratefully received, and 
many of the teachers have departed from the old routine of questions in the text 
books, awakening a lively interest in recitations, by asking new questions, and 
by varying the illustrations, thus producing the best results. 

Were the methods of teaching the different branches of school study, now 
prevalent in the schools, described, it would be seen that in many branches they 
are quite different from the methods of five or six years ago, and, we are pleased 
to say, the changes are for the better, and only hope they will continue to 
develop, not only in many, but in all, of the different branches taught. Two or 
three instances may be referred to: Take English Oramma/r\ the study of tech- 
nical grammar is put farther on in the school course; and, instead of the un- 
profitable parsing of words, and the mechanical analysis of sentences, there is 
at first simple practice in the use of language. Thought is excited— the right 
expression of it brought out; new ideas occasioning the want of new words and 
new forms of arrangement; and the scholars are led through the use of language 
to an understanding of its recognized forms and familiarity with them. The 
foundation is thus laid for the study of grammar proper, and the scholars are 
habituated to composition. Hardly less observable is the change in the mannet 
of teaching geography. It is no longer *' study of dry details,** but a study of 
the diversified surface of the earth, its varied climates, the distribution of vege- 
table and animal life, and the conditions of human life as to manners, customs, 
occupations, governments and religions.** Bistory furnishes no more the staple 
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for memoriter recitations, or the answers merely to questions. It is the story of 
what has been, filled with human interest because woven from human lives. The 
recitations are generally topical or biographical. Oral instruction in natural 
science has made a place for itself, and, as the scholars are led to observe and 
think for themselves, become of great value. In a/rithmetic most of our teachers 
give evidence, by thorough drill, that a knowledge of this important study does 
not consist in the mere memorizing of rules, but in the application of principles, 
and that the elements of each subject must be thoroughly understood before 
further progress can be made. The written examinations in arithmetic and 
algebra in some of the schools, show an average of correct answers of ninety-five 
per cent. 

Supplementary Beading,— K very important element in what is now regarded 
as a *'new departure" in school administration is this supplying of a considerable 
amount of reading matter beyond that contained in the ordinary text-books. It 
is not regarded as desirable to spend a great deal of time in teaching children to 
read in an imitative way certain selections from reading books. The object now 
is to develop the power of reading: also to create and increase the love of read- 
ing. Practice in the recognition of words, in the association of words with ideas, 
in the taking in of the thoughts the sentences hold, is the main thing. The 
utterance of these words in such a way as to give a true expression of the 
thoughts, important as it may be regarded, is secondary, and generally comes 
quite naturally when the thoughts are in the mind; or, at most, requires but 
little assistance from the skillful teacher. It is on this account that the necessity 
for a constant supply of new and interesting matter, mainly within the capacity 
of the child to comprehend, yet inciting to mental activity, is so generally recog- 
nized. In another way, espeeially in the higher classes, is this kind of reading 
of great value. The idea that the * 'text-book*' covers the whole ground, contains 
the whole of the subject to be studied, and is infallible in its statements and per- 
fect in its plans and methods, belongs, or should belong, to a very ancient time. 
The teacher is now supposed to have such a practical knowledge of any given 
subject that he can teach that subject without the aid of the text-book. The 
text-book is of service to him but he is not dependent upon it, and is not held to 
its methods. He leads his scholars to supplement the daily lessons by collateral 
reading and observation. Geography, history, language, natural science, are in 
this way more vividly and understandingly taught. The scholars gain something 
beyond the mere information that is conveyed into their minds, — they learn to 
read with purpose. This is a great step onward: one not so likely to be taken 
under the old way of teaching. It can be confidently stated that great good has 
come into the schools through the supply of supplementary reading. The more 
judicious selection of books, and the more systematic use of them, will secure 
even better results. — Committee. 

Annoyances.— 'IX gives me pleasure to say that we have an able corps of teachers, 
many of whom evince a remarkable interest in their chosen work, which is all- 
important in the successful teacher The teachers, in towns like ours, with a 
transient population, encounter many difficulties in classifying their schools, 
which teachers in cities and rural districts know nothing of. One source of 
annoyance to the teachers is the lack of interest shown by the parents, who seem 

12 
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to think if they provide their children with books and school apparatus, their 
duty is done.— R. Wilcox, Superintendent 

CoYEisfTB,Y.—Gharcteteri8tieaofa Good Teacher, — What constitutes the school? — 
or rather, What makes the school what it is? The teacher. If the parent wants 
to know what the school is, he must know what the teacher is. That examination 
may supersede the necessity of examining the school. If the tree gives unmis- 
takable evidence of being a crab apple tree, he will not expect to find Bartlett 
pears on it in their season. From what kind of a teacher should we expect a 
good school? What should we look for at the outset? A person of pleasing and 
refined manners. One may say, I can teach my children manners at home; I 
want a teacher to give my children knowledge. He who says this has a very 
imperfect idea of education. Manners are themselves of great importance. 
They are the best letters of recommendation that men or women can carry. 
But their influence on the mind renders them still more important. If the 
susceptible youth is for a long time under the authority of a rough, unrefined 
man, those emotions that are favorable to self-eontrol and affection will not be 
developed. Bluntness of feeling is nearly allied to bluntness of perception. If 
the parent finds the teacher rude and unrefined, let him not entrust the polishing 
and the setting of his jewels to his care. There are gentlemen and ladies in the 
profession; let them be sought out. The teacher should have an affectionate 
disposition. In searching for a good school, the parent will look for a teacher 
who will feel a deep, conscientious interest in his pupils, and a deep sympathy 
with them. The great want of the young heart is sympathy. It requires it first 
from parent and then from teacher. The teacher who cannot give it lacks one 
of the greatest elements of power,— Committee, 

Cranston.— flbw to Secure Success.^-To become a successful teacher, certain 
natural characteristics are necessary; one must have an aptness to teach, must 
feel a deep interest in the work, and possess an abundance of patience, with a 
charity that endureth all things. Then, with a heart and intellect thoroughly 
engaged in the work, success is assured. 

The value and ability of our teachers are proved by the fact that some are 
frequently urged to accept positions elsewhere at larger salaries. Our endeavor 
has been to retain the services of those teachers whose capacity to teach has been 
demonstrated, as it is seldom that a new teacher can fill the place of an old and 
tried one. The children have learned to love their teachers, good work has been 
done; and to see such teachers hired away from us because we are unable to pay 
a few more dollars per week, is discouraging. We are glad, therefore, to be able 
to say that there have been but few changes of teachers during the past year. 

This fact commends itself to our attention— that some of our schools are be- 
coming households. The teacher patiently listens to any grievances, soothes and 
commends until confience and affection are established, and the work is so 
arranged and performed as to continually awaken the interest and ambition of 
the child. We have observed that the best work has been done when the teacher 
was most interested in her pupils, when the most implicit confidence was placed 
in the children; when there was the most commendation— when deserved— and 
the least censure and punishment; when the teacher was loath to reprimand a 
scholar before the others, but waited until the child could be se^u and admonished 
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alone; when such words of wisdom and encouragement were spoken as to 
strongly impress upon the child's mind the thought that he had been guilty of a 
wrong act, and to awaken at the same time right motives and purposes. 

Need of Developing Seff-Confldence in PupiU, — There is one subject of which we 
trust the mention may be followed by some improvement: that is, the lack of self- 
confidence which many of our pupils display. This we believe to be one of the 
most common faults among all school-children. Many times in the school-room 
we have asked a child some simple question, which probably would have been 
answered promptly outside the school, but have received no reply. With down- 
cast eyes the child stood mute, as though his tongue cleaved to the roof of his 
mouth or the art of speech were unknown. It would seem better that the child 
should answer the question, even incorrectly, than to be thus speechless. If he 
were observing, he would be profited by the correction of his questioner. This 
lack of confidence should not exist to so large an extent, and it would seem as 
though something might be done to create or strengthen in the child a confidence 
which would enable him modestly, yet promptly and freely, to make reply to a 
simple question put to him during school-hours, before the whole school, by any 
visitor, whether well known or a stranger. 

Supplemental Beading. ^We approve of devoting one afternoon in the week 
to supplementary reading, and this might be one means of remedying the fault 
just spoken of. After the subject for the afternoon had been read, first one and 
then another of the pupils might be asked to the platform and encouraged to 
give in his own language a "talk" upon the subject. He might begin by briefly 
relating the story or fact read, and afterwards relate in his own way anything 
that he might know in that connection. Or the theme of the previous week 
might be the subject of his talk, so that he would have had a week in which to 
think or perhaps read something upon the subject in hand. After one had 
finished his *'talk,'' another might be allowed to describe some important place 
mentioned by the first, or in any manner to enlarge upon the subject. Nothing 
is more strengthening to the memory than to tell of what we have read or ob- 
served; the result is to make a lasting impression upon the mind. To devote 
one afternoon in the week to familiar talks upon the subjects studied would also 
teach the children to tell what they knew, and might supply to some extent the 
deficiency of which we have spoken. 

The subject is admirably treated in the new series of readers now being intro- 
duced. The suggestions therein contained, if worthy, will be readily adopted 
by the teachers, to the advantage, we trust, of all concerned. The teachers 
should not be discouraged if at first the pupils do not do remarkably well, but 
should remember that patient effort in any direction accomplishes much. — 
J. A. Latham, Superintendent 

Cumberland. — Changes. — There have been some fifteen changes in the ranks 
of the teachers in town during the past school year. In several instances the 
best interests of the school demanded and necessitated such changes, and in other 
cases the teachers themselves resigned on account of ill-health or to accept other 
situations; so that numerous as have been the changes, they were to a great 
extent unavoidable. 

Some Dtfeet8.--ln regard to the instruction given in our schools, both as respects 
its amount and the thoroughness of it, we would remark in this connection that 
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there is a tendency on the part of some teachers to bestow a great deal of time 
and attention on one or two branches of study to the neglect of others which are 
of at least equal importance. 

Beading. —The study which perhaps has the least justice done to it of any is 
that of reading. In several of the schools the children read in such a low tone 
of voice that the visitor experiences great difficulty in ascertaining what it is 
they are reading. The trouble is that there is not sufficient stress laid on dis- 
tinctness of enunciation; neither are due pains taken that the pupil shall give the 
proper emphasis, and pronounce the words correctly. No doubt, again, there 
are many teachers who know what good reading is, and who like to see their 
pupils proficient in it, but who find them so confirmed in careless habits and so 
miseducated in bad methods that they themselves, after a few trials, get dis- 
couraged, and cease attempting to remedy an evil which appears to them a hope- 
less one. We believe, however, if the teachers will expend more energy and 
thought in this direction, and if, by themselves taking lessons in elocution and 
giving due training to their own voices, they will show their pupils by example 
how the vocal organs should be used and modulated in reading and speaking, 
that the standard of reading will ere long be very much raised in most of our 
schools. 

Treatment of the DuU Scholars, — One plain and obvious duty of the teacher is 
to do the best ihat he can in promoting the moral and intellectual growth of the 
children entrusted to his care. Especially should he show patience, tact and 
kindness in dealing with the dull scholar. Nay, if he has a true enthusiasm for 
his vocation he will make such a child the subject of special pains and attention, 
and spare no study and effort to awaken his dormant mental faculties. And, as 
an encouragement to the teacher who is conscientious here, it not unfrequently 
happens that the child, who in after life, by his usefulness and integrity, reflects 
the most honor on his school and teacher, is he who in the early period of his 
school life was designated as the dull scholar. — R. Murray, Jr., Superintendent 

East Greenwich. — Lack of Vivacity and Enthusiasm. — The great defects in 
the schools, especially of the rural districts, appear to be a lack of interest and 
thoroughness. There must be a certain degree of vivacity in conducting the 
exercises of the school to make them interesting, and the teacher must possess 
some enthusiasm in order to inspire the pupil with zeal and energy in the pursuit 
of knowledge.— D. 0. Kbnyon, Superintendent. 

Exeter.— i\^d Success without Interest. — "With a good understanding of the 
branches to be taught, the next thing necessary to the success of a school is the 
interest which the teacher takes in his work. *'As is the teacher so is the school,*' 
is a maxim that should be universally recognized. If the teacher is slothful, care- 
less, lifeless and unconcerned, he must expect his school to be the same. On the 
other hand, if he desires to succeed and to keep his school interested, he must be 
deeply interested himself. I believe this is one of the true secrets of school 
teaching and will make the entire work of the school-room a pleasure. Be in- 
terested, enthusiastic, earnest, devoted, and you are sure of success.— G. A. 
Thomas, Superintendent. 

Foster. — Success and Failure.— A majority of those who have been selected 
for so great and responsible a duty as teaching have been those of successful ex- 
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perience, and the schools, placed in such hands, have attained to a high standard. 
Experience, however, is not always indispensable to success, for some of our young 
teachers have displayed a remarkable knowledge of their profession and have 
proved themselves to be in possession of equal qualifications to those of larger 
experience. Fifteen of the schools for the winter term have been under the in- 
struction of teachers of our own town, which certainly speaks well for the cause 
of education here. 

Teaching more tTian Knowledge, — When the little ones are not interested in what 
they study or what they read, the result is a failure to make much progress. I 
have seen a teacher call a class of little ones out to read, simply requiring the 
class to pronounce the words of the lesson — and that very carelessly — without 
any interest whatever in the subject read, and, when that was performed, dismiss 
the class with the encouraging words " Next lesson, next time.** A teacher may 
have all the knowledge, all the education, that is necessary; but if he is not in 
possession of the power of imparting to others, his work will become a failure 
and he may as well consider that he has mistaken his calling. *' What we wish 
to do is to develop out of this crude, unnatural nature, the truly natural man, — 
the man as Nature meant him to be, with the power and habit of abstract concep- 
tion and reasoning*'; and except we begin with the young mind and teach it the 
proper use of its own power, we shall fail in accomplishing the true design of 
Nature. So in the school-room it should be the constant aim of teachers to draw 
the little ones closely to them by interesting them in what they have just read, 
teaching them to think for themselves, even allowing them, when in their classes, 
to converse freely about their lesson and so lead them on gradually and surely to 
a successf ul^career of mental usefulness. I have seen such teaching in some of 
our schools. — L. Howard, Superintendent. 

Glocbster. — Poor Pay means Poor Teachers. — The teachers have averaged as 
well as the salaries paid would warrant. Many of the schools have suffered by 
a too frequent change of teachers ; more than one, it is certain, by lack of change. 
Most of the teachers have shown a commendable interest in their work and their 
schools have done them much credit, both in deportment and mental progress. 
Too much cannot be said in their praise. A few, unfortunately for the children 
over whom they had been placed, have seemed to care, apparently, only for the 
money to which their stay at the school-house entitles them. Such a state of 
affairs cannot be too deeply deplored, or too carefully guarded against by the 
trustee, and parents who give the trustee power to select teachers. The waste of 
money is bad enough, but the waste of the children's time is much worse. — G. A. 
Harris, Superintendent, 

HoPKiNTON. — EesponsibiUties for the Dull Scholars.— Tehchers^ never allow 
yourselves to show any impatience on account of real dullness or slowness of 
comprehension in your pupils. If they are so from a lack of opportunities in the 
past, give them all that is possible now. If it is from a natural weakness of in- 
tellect, so much the more need of aid from you. God may have placed this one 
under your care that you may have an opportunity to show your appreciation of 
your more favored condition in life. With such be ever cheerful and hopeful ; 
if ever impatient, place yourself (in imagination) in their circumstances, and im 
patience will leave you at once.— P. M. Barber, 2d, Superintendent, 
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Jahbstown. — A good degree of progress has been made, and this the commit- 
tee attribute to the ability and good moral character of the teachers employed. — 
£. N. Hammond, Chairman, 

LmcoL^.—Besponsibilityfor Moral Instruction. — We have often taken occasion 
to urge upon teachers the importance of this part of their work. Its value can- 
not be over-estimated. Our schools are doing well in this direction. Teachers 
generally seem to feel that herein a great responsibility rests upon them. It is 
for parents also and all citizens to intensify the demand for such work in our 
schools. To learn to do right, to speak the truth, to be kind, to be obedient to 
parents, to reverence God, are things that we should insist upon in every school. 
The committee desire to do all they can to this end, so that our schools shall be 
truly a blessing to the rising generation, inculcating all that is essential to up- 
rightness of character, and so fitting them to be good citizens. If we can train 
up the majority of our children to accept such sentiments as Garfield uttered 
— **I would rather be beaten in right than succeed in wrong" — we may never 
fear for the Republic. '* Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach 
to any people." — Committee. 

Little Comfton. — It is noticeable that a large number of the teachers are be- 
ginners, having given to our schools their maiden efforts in the profession, and 
yet their success has been very commendable. Six of the sixteen teachers were 
re-engaged after their first term of service expired. 

Narmdl Training. — It is a pleasure to notice that so many of our teachers have 
had the advantages of the normal and high schools. The normal school training 
of to-day seems to be of a kind which can be put to practical use in our common 
schools. Great improvement has been made within a few years in methods of 
teaching, and we should encourage our teachers to acquaint themselves with the 
best methods. As an illustration of the way in which the various expedients 
recommended at the normal school for awakening interest in the scholars, and 
simplifying processes of thought, may be used in our schools, attention is called 
to the school in District No. 2. The system of instruction takes away much of 
the drudgery of school work and puts the scholar in love with his studies. En- 
thusiasm awakened and an interest kept up by various devices, which, although 
quite simple, are not often practiced or even thought of by teachers unless they 
have had special training in that department. 

EducaMonxU JoumdU. — But not all can attend the normal school. As a partial 
substitute for such training, however, a good school journal will do much to- 
wards giving to a wide-awake teacher an insight into methods which in actual 
practice have produced good results. Every teacher should therefore be en- 
couraged to take some good educational journal. This, it is thought, the teacher 
would do if it were not for the expense attending it. If each district should 
provide some such periodical for its teacher, I believe it would be found to be a 
good investment in the increased interest the children would take in the schools 
and consequently their more rapid advancement in knowledge. As it now is, 
only five of our teachers, for the past year, are reported as taking any school 
journal. As truly as the physician needs his medical journal to keep him abreast 
with the advance of medical science, so truly does the school teacher, who would 
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be most successful in his calling, need to avail himself of the advanced thought 
among his colleagues.— W. D. Hart, Superintendent, 

MiDDLBTOWN. — Success, — The district which secures a good teacher and con- 
tinues his services from term to term, and from year to year, cannot fail to succeed. 
The teacher becomes acquainted with the ability of his scholars and understands 
what method is best to pursue in order to arouse their interest in their studies, 
and show them that it is for their benefit to strive to improve the time and lay up 
useful knowledge. 

Trustees should be very careful in hiring teachers; none but the best should 
be employed. The matter of a few dollars should be of- no consideration. It is 
better to have less months of school with a good teacher than more with a poor 
one.— J. Peckham, Clerk. 

Newport.— JfotAod ofSdecUng Teachers.— The custom prevalent in Newport 
of employing only home talent in the corps of teachers is one which must prove 
fallacious in theory after a moment's consideration. Teachers differ as widely 
in their capacity as do the members of any other profession; some are artists, 
others but artisans. Every city contains, among those who wish to teach, a few 
persons admirably adapted to the work, more but ordinarily so, and some posi- 
tively disqualified. To say, therefore, that in selecting teachers we will confine 
ourselves exclusively to the candidates within the city limits, appointing in the 
order of application, while it may be a comforting assurance to the candidates 
and their friends, is simply saying that we will not afford the pupils the maxi- 
mum chance of securing the best teachers. If the force of this proposition were 
fully realized, the friends of the children as well as the friends of candidates 
would become actively interested when a vacancy is to be filled, and the 8chool 
Board would be supported in exercising what is now their nominal prerogative, 
the right to select the best teachers wherever they may be found. There are, to 
be sure, greater practical difiiculties in the way of ascertaining beforehand the 
qualifications of teachers from abroad than of those at home, and there is a class 
in every community who never hesitate to express, in language more exclamatory 
than argumentative, their deep prejudice against any measure which conflicts 
with their ideas of absolute home rule in school affairs. Such a principle of 
protection is sound so far as it emphasizes the absurdity of electing a non-resident 
teacher when an equally good resident is available, and hence so far as it demands 
that a more systematic effort shall be made to ascertain who of the fifteen or 
twenty annual candidates are the best qualified for election, without regard to 
priority of application. 

Training Depc^iment. — The most economical way of gaining information as to 
who are best qualified, as has been found in many cities, is through a training and 
practice department in connection with the day schools. Taking for the purpose 
the four school rooms of the first floor at Mill street, for example, transferring 
the teachers now employed there to other positions as vacancies arise, we should 
secure a professional normal teacher at a good salary, electing for her assistants, 
upon examination, three inexperienced teachers in each room, who should work 
at first without compensation, and later at a small one. Thus the expense would 
be no greater than that now incurred for the payment of the salaries upon that 
floor. The duty of this normal teacher would be to give daily, out of school 
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hours, to her class of pupil-teachers, a lesson upon the principles and methods of 
teaching, such as are given at the State Normal School, and in school hours to 
give lessons to the children of the three rooms in succession, reiquiring the assis- 
tants to observe and afterwards to repeat or continue the lessons. The children 
under such training, judging from other places, would make good advancement, 
and the young lady assistants would have just that judicious mingling of theory 
and practice which would tend to disclose their powers of teaching. The grades 
of school in which they would assist would be the Kindergarten and the three 
primary classes, so that the spirit and aim of the Kindergarten method would be 
rapidly diffused throughout all our schools. And after a specified time of such 
practice, those candidates who gave little promise of success could be advised to 
withdraw from the school, and others, upon examination, could take their places, 
keeping constantly in each room an assistant of some experience with one or two 
of none. No candidate should be allowed to enter the department who had not 
previously had the equivalent of a high school education, especially when we 
consider the excellent facilities afforded in Newport for obtaining thorough ad- 
vanced instruction. After a year, or a year and a half's, service in the training 
department the young ladies should be given a diploma of graduation, i^^hich, if 
not equal to a Normal School diploma, would be the next best thing. The School 
Board would then have reliable data by which to select as teachers the best of 
our home talent, and the children would not be subjected to the vain experiments 
of novices in the art. 

In many minds, the Training School diploma is not a whit inferior to that of 
the Normal School. The latter, they say, valuable as it generally is, sometimes 
indicates only that the student has built up a fine theory of teaching, upon a 
very narrow preliminary understanding of the subjects to be taught, and that he 
has had no actual contact with children while doing it. The Training School 
diploma, on the other hand, should indicate that the student has added to the 
thoroughness of a grammar and high school course, or its equivalent, several 
terms of successful practice in teaching children, together with daily drill upon 
the theory of didactics. Teachers, like poets, are born, and, if they are ever to 
be worthy of employment, one hour's daily study of theory, with four hours' 
practice, is a better ratio for training than all theory and no practice, or that cut 
and dried practice which amounts to none. 

Male Teachers. — As was forcibly called to mind by my predecessor in his last 
annual report, the grammar and intermediate schools of Newport are greatly in 
need of male teachers. In the high school there are three men and two women 
employed; below that, there are two men and thirty-six women. As organized 
last year, half of the boys in the grammar schools were passing through them 
under the exclusive care of ladies, and it needs no argument to show that in 
point of discipline the schools must suffer under such government, precisely as 
the family would if the father's strong hand were permanently withdrawn. In 
point of instruction, too, there are certain subjects which men and women ap- 
proach differently, granting that they are equal in natural endowments., and no 
school secures the best training whose corps of teachers does not include a due 
proportion of both men and women. This remark is no reflection upon the lady 
teachers, unless it is a reflection to say that, as in other characteristics, so in the 
matter of pedagogical functions, they are not possessed of all that belong to the 
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human race, both men and women. In many respects women are superior as 
teachers, and if it were decreed that the common schools should be entrusted ex- 
clusively to one sex, ladies no doubt have more of the qualifications needed for 
the trust. We hear much of the boasted superiority of Gkrman schools, and it 
is generally admitted that their excellence is largely due to the greater number of 
male teachers employed. Even in Spain, I see that a recent teachers' convention 
held at Madrid registered 827 men present, and 205 women. In a New England 
teachers' meeting the ratio of men varies little from that of a ladies' sewing circle. 
G. A. LiTTLEFiBLD, SuperinUndetU. 

New Shorbham.— Fa?t^ of Normal DWK.— The Island High School has fur- 
nished quite a large proportion of the teachers during the past two or three years, 
and with not a single instance of failure to achieve rei^nable success. Still 
they are compelled to acquire by experience, if they ever acquire it, what they 
should acquire in a good Normal school. It may be possible for some teachers 
to dispense with the normal drill, and achieve excellent success, by the experi- 
ence they get from practical work in the school-room, but it is like the physician 
who, dispensing with medical study and the knowledge acquired by preceding 
generations, practices on his patients until he has secured the necessary knowl- 
edge by experience. . There are about half-a-dozen young people here who have 
been pupils of the High School that would make excellent teachers if they would 
take a thorough course in the State Normal School. — C. E. Pebry, Superintendent, 

North Kingstown. — Writing, — I have frequently found a pupil trying to write 
in a number ten book, when he should have had a number two or three. The 
parent or pupil purchased the book without consulting the teacher. Only such 
books should be used a^may be directed by the teacher, who should take pains 
to inform the pupil and parent what is needed. 

Arithmetie,-'Whi\e observing the methods adopted in teaching arithmetic, I 
have found that the teachers, with but few exceptions, depend too much upon 
the book. The teacher and pupil too often suppose that if the examples given 
in the book can be performed correctly, they have done all that is necessary. I 
have met pupils who have '* ciphered through " a common arithmetic, but when 
they have been given such common problems as daily occur to a stone-mason, a 
carpenter, or a business man, they 'fail to solve them. This the teacher can 
easily correct, by drilling the pupils with real practical examples found outside 
the book. A live teacher will readily find abundant work for a class, without 
depending upon the text-book. If nothing else suggests itself, let the pupils 
actually measure the school-house, and find how many cubic yards of stone in 
the cellar, how much siding, how many shingles, how long the rafters, how much 
plastering, and a hundred other practical problems that will be sure to occur in 
their daily lives. Most of the pupils who attend our district schools will receive 
but a limited education. This should be borne in mind by the teacher, whose 
instruction should be that which will be the most useful to the pupil in after life. 

Gh'ammar.—QreimmsLT is another study that is not made suflaciently practical. 
Frequently those pupils who study grammar waste many precious hours com- 
mitting to memory long definitions in orthography and etymology, which they 
do not comprehend either then or ever after. The teacher should remember that 
a pupil's time for the study of grammar is necessarily limited, and they should 
13 
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make it practical. Grammar, like arithmetic, must be taught without a text-book, 
and should be taught to every pupil in school. To speak and write correctly is 
the end of all grammar, and this is easily attained by having the children correct 
false syntax. The youngest pupil in school can be taught to say ''an ox," in- 
stead of ** a ox," without having the remotest idea of a ''definite " or " indefinite 
article.*' If the pupUs have a daily exercise correcting improper expressions, let 
it suffice for them to know that it is incorrect to say " he are " or " they is," and 
they will get the practical and the best part of grammar in a very short time. If 
the pupils have time to study the theoretical with the practical so much the 
better, but where, as is generally the case, their time is limited, I would leave 
the theory and definition alone. 

A Good Plan. — If the trustees would consult the superintendent or committee 
before engaging teachers, it would often be of advantage to the schools. Not 
that they wish to dictate, but their position enables them to be better judges of 
the ability of the teacher. I frequently know of competent teachers who might 
be engaged if I knew what schools needed teachers. It is a bad plan to hire an 
unknown teacher and then send him to the superintendent to find out if he is 
competent. 

BespormbilitiM and BequiremenU. — Much has been written about the responsi- 
bilities of the teacher, but it is impossible to overrate the importance of the posi- 
tion they occupy. No other profession requires so much mental and moral 
discipline as theirs. Let those who attempt it, do so with a due sense of what 
they undertake, and follow the advice given by Coleridge: — 

0*er wayward childhood would'st thou hold firm rule. 
And sun thee in the light of happy fkces, 
Loye, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy g^fLcea, 

And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 

— S. O. Myers, Superintendent 

North PROvroBNCB, — With the same teachers no change ought to be looked . 
for except progress in all departments, an onward movement keeping pace with 
all that is required of the modern teacher, ever keeping in view the fact that 
the position and authority of the teacher is that of the parent while children are 
under her charge. 

The duty of the true teacher is to watch over and direct her pupils in reference 
to all the little habits necessary to be formed in childhood, that they may carry 
into life with them those factors which go to make up character, and which will 
cause them to be beloved and respected by all around them. The word teacher 
is significant of itself ;— one who has the ability to impart instruction to others. 
Many who pretend to teach have not tMi faculty at all; others there are who have 
many of the requisite qualifications, but lack executive ability or the tact to gain 
the respect of their pupils; disorder follows, and their school work is a complete 
failure; such teachers should find other employment. 

The Good Teacher, — The man whose ambition is to 6« a good teacher is in the 
right way to become such if he has a fair degree of common sense and of the 
ordinary qualifications for his office, and is willing to work patiently in the in- 
conspicuous task of finding out and supplying the exact deficiencies of his pupils. 
To gain the close attention of the scholar, to make their most repulsive tasks 
pleasant, or at least cheerfully undertaken, to throw upon their studies all possible 
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side lights from nature, art, history and experience, these are among the things 
which every teacher should make it his business to do; he should, moreover, 
study for himself, and be willing to do a reasonable amount of hard work, calling 
forth a little of that sweat of his own brow which is the indispensable condition 
of success in teaching, no less than in the ordinary business of life. The best 
teacher is he who gets the largest amount of intelligent work out of his pupils, 
and we rightly judge of a school and teacher by the knowledge, mental habits, 
skill, and moral character of the scholars whom they send into the world. 

The Primary Teacher. — A mistaken notion prevails as to what mental outfit the 
primary teacher should possess. We should have the very best talent in our pri- 
mary schools ; a teacher full of knowledge, patience, gentleness, kindness, love and 
good judgment, to guide her in her responsible and arduous duties of training 
the little ones, for they do not always kindly follow in the straight and beaten 
track, but pull away occasionally from the hand that leads them, perhaps to pick 
berries by the wayside, or to paddle in the pebbly brook, and she is the wiser 
guide who, yielding somewhat to their changing humors, kindly and wisely 
brings them in at the end, weary, perhaps, but with many a little lesson learned, 
and treasure garnered up. After the teacher has prepared himself by study to 
make his work more efficient, and has graduated perhaps from High and Normal 
schools with high honors, he will be very likely to find when he commences 
teaching that there yet remain the untoritten lessons for him to master. These do 
not find a definite place in the course, but are of prime importance. The wider 
the mental range of the teaeher and the deeper his interest in his work, the better 
fitted will he be to direct his pupils aright in the unwritten lessons before men- 
tioned. He will find occasion for imparting much instruction foreign to the 
text-books, yet as vitally essential to the well-being of his pupils as any that is 
weighed in the examination scales. Good teachers make their own report, more 
truthful and lasting than any written with ink and type, and so do the stupid and 
inefficient ones, by showing their want of interest in their work. The latter class 
work for the dollars a week; their ambition leads them no farther. This class 
should be weeded out, no matter what time of the year, whether before election 
or after. When a teacher has proved his incapacity for the position, then is the 
time to change, because those who furnish the means for maintaining the public 
school have a right to expect an equivalent in good instruction for the money 
expended. 

BequisfUes, — To be a successful teacher certain natural characteristics are re- 
quisite: such as aptness to teach, earnest devotedness to their work, a deep 
sympathy with dullness, and an unbounded patience. One of the first objects 
of the teacher should be to lead the child to think and reflect, to govern and 
control himself. The primary truth should be persistently taught in every school 
that self-reliance and self-control form the only substantial basis of a noble char- 
acter, and that it is upon the energy of will, developed and invigorated by careful 
training, and wisely directed, that success in life mainly depends. — W.W.Wright, 
Superintendent 

Pawtucket. — Cultivation of Accuracy and Rapidity of Thought. — Accuracy and 
rapidity of thought are acquirements whose value every business man appreciates. 
The first is a positive requirement in all business intercourse, and the latter is 
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seldom less valuable in these days of hurry and strife to outstrip competitors. 
These necessities should be considered by teachers from the commencement of 
the child's school life, and the training in all the schools should be directed to 
produce them. To effect this purpose we should grade our work well, and not 
get on too far or too fast in what is demanded of, or presented to, the pupils. 
Be sure they perceive what is presented to the senses and conceive some resultant 
effect of what they have been led to observe. It is well to draw from them some 
expression of the thoughts produced by the subject presented, clothed in their 
own language if possible. 

To prevent improper haste we must be careful, and restrain ambition for rapid 
progress by a watchful regard to the ability and development of the pupils. We 
must deal with simple facts and objects, taking the natural first and tbe compound 
and mechanical further on. 

Accuracy and rapidity being desirable, let us begin to develop them early, for 
if we neglect to cultivate them and allow carelessness and stupidity to become 
habits, much time must be lost to eradicate them, or they will continue through 
all the grades and life also. 

Teaehing must be plain and simple. — While we are cautious not to be hasty in 
our progress, we must not forget to be plain. In teaching any new subject we 
should use the simple elements until the principles involved are well understood. 
As in arithmetic we should use the small numbers until the various points and 
difficulties are so thoroughly comprehended that no blundering will be apparent; 
so in all the studies we should present the component parts first and the combin- 
ations will be more easily understood. Instead of employing large numbers 
which make the operations long and tedious, we should use the small ones until 
the principle is impressed, when the more lengthy ones will be useful for drill 
work, so necessary to make lasting impressions. 

The Natural Order. ^We should also teach processes in their natural order, no 
matter what the order in which they are presented in the book; for example, 
teach the process of long division before short. Use only one figure for the 
divisor until they have been taught to overcome all the difficulties the teacher 
can exhibit by the various forms of the dividend. They are now prepared for 
drill work and are capable of using an increased number of figures for a divisor. 
This will add a new feature to the work and thus claim their attention until drill 
is no longer needed. The abbreviated form is next in order and will come 
naturally to their minds as they are prepared to see clearly the process without 
writing the formula. This is short division or division half mental, half written. 
Why text-books and teachers have so long presented the abbreviated form of 
division first and taken up the fully expressed form of the same thing later, and 
even taught it as if it were a different process, I can see no reason. This un- 
natural proceeding has been the cause of vast waste of time. To make children 
comprehend short division without any written form to aid the memory and 
exemplify the process, is difficult and should not be attempted when we know 
that later we must present the same principles fully illustrated in the writtten 
language of arithmetic. While we present subjects in natural order, we must 
not forget to simplify the whole course of study, and not place before the child 
a multiplicity of subjects, unnecessarily made to appear as new and distinct, yet 
all embraced under and worked by one general principle; such as Interest, Com- 
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midsioD, Banking, Taxes, etc., which are all based upon percentage. They are 
simply the application of percentage to so many different examples. A child taught 
to solve examples logically under each of those heads is better fitted than he who 
works by, and can repeat, the specific rule given under each. — A. Jbngks, Super- 
intend&nt 

Portsmouth. — A Good Omen. — A majority of the teachers employed the past 
year have been of long experience and mostly in the same schools, and there 
seems to be a growing feeling in the town that frequent changes are detrimental 
to the success of the schools. — J. Ooggbshall, Clerk, 

Proyidbngb. — Morals and Beligion,^li is sometimes urged against our schools 
that there is a neglect or deficiency in moral and religious instruction. This, in 
some instances, may be true. But every conscientious and faithful teacher, who 
has a deep sense of his duties and responsibility, will impress upon his pupils the 
sublime truth, that there is a Moral Governor who rules and controls the destiny 
of man, and is ever taking cognizance of human actions; and that there is an 
immutable distinction between right and wrong; and especially will they enforce, 
by example as well as by precept, with all their eloquence and power, the equally 
important truth that without character, founded upon a profound reverence for 
God and truth, and adorned with the virtues of purity and moral rectitude, the 
highest intellectual culture will often end in disappointment, if not in disgrace. 

The earnest and faithful inculcation of these truths by each teacher in our 
public schools ought not and cannot consistently be repudiated in any commun- 
ity calling itself Christian. Such instruction should be very brief and pertinent, 
and need not consume much time. 

Ghan'octeristics Necesea/ry to 8ucces8,—li\ie number of girls who are preparing 
themselves to be teachers is much larger than can find permanent employment 
in the city. Besides, to become a successful teacher certain natural characteris- 
tics are requisite — such as aptness to teach, earnest devotedness to their work, a 
deep sympathy with dullness, an unbounded patience, and, specially, that charity 
that endureth all things, hopeth all things and is not easily provoked. These 
higher traits, which consist in a rare combination of the intellect and heart, no 
preparatory training can supply. 

TTie Teacher* 8 Trials, — None but those who have had experience in the school- 
room can form any adequate conception of the exhausting labors and trials of an 
earnest teacher. There is no responsible position in life where there are so many 
perplexities, so many diflScult questions to decide promptly, requiring such per- 
fect self-control, as well as consummate wisdom, as in the office of a teacher. 

Causes of Difference. — There is, however, a marked difference in our best and 
poorest schools. While some have attained a very high degree of excellence and 
efficiency, and will not suffer in comparison with the very best in any city, there 
are others that may yet be improved. It is unquestionably true that the character 
of a school will depend mainly upon the skill, the quickening power and energy 
of the teacher; yet there are local circumstances and conditions that should be 
taken into the account in forming a correct judgment of every school. The in- 
fluence exerted by the cordial sympathy of parents with teachers and their active 
co-operation cannot be overestimated. When this aid is entirely wanting, the 
very best teachers will secure but partial success. 
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It is a great mistake to suppose that the legitimate work of a school is confined 
to the school-room. Our best and successful teachers spend many hours out of 
school in completing their work, and in special preparation for the future. 

Old and New Mefhods^^The cause of popular education is now awakening in 
the public mind a deeper interest than ever before; and our public schools are 
being subjected to a rigid criticism, both by friends and foes. The question is 
repeatedly asked, what can and what ought our schools to accomplish, and what 
are the best means and methods to be employed? These questions are now being 
ably discussed, not only in our educational journals, but in the frequent gather- 
ings of teachers. Old methods are often depreciated as inefficient and wholly 
inadequate, and methods radically new are proposed and advocated so confidently 
and with such eloquence, as often to mislead the young and inexperienced. It 
is a significant fact that most of these new theories have originated with those 
who have had ist limited experience in the school-room. It is now universally 
acknowledged that in all scientific investigations, theories, to have any permanent 
value, must be supported by well attested facts. It is not a mark of the highest 
wisdom to decide what ought to be done, but rather how it can best be done in 
all ordinary circumstances. 

While it should be the constant aim of every teacher to adopt the very best 
methods that have been carefully and fully tested, young teachers, especially, 
should be cautioned to avoid all radical changes and extremes. They should 
neither be confined to a fixed, monotonous routine, which is often dull and life- 
less, neither should they be ever seeklig something novel to attract notoriety. 
Frequent experiments with youthful minds are often hazardous in the extreme. 
There is no maxim of more profound wisdom that can be impressed upon every 
young teacher than to "prove all things and to hold fast that which is good." 

One of the tendencies at the present time, to which I have frequently alluded, 
and to which ambitious teachers are constantly liable, is that they attempt to 
accomplish too much in a given time. Young teachers, especially, are not easily 
convinced that their reputation and success depend far less upon the amount of 
knowledge that their pupils acquire, than upon the habits of accuracy and 
thoroughness which the pupils form. 

It has been repeatedly enjoined in previous reports that instruction should 
always be adapted to the age and capacity of the pupils. It is evidently unwise 
to attempt to teach in a primary school for the sake of show what can be taught 
in less than half the time, and will be far better understood, in an intermediate 
school. 

BmewB. — Frequent reviews of what has been passed over are not only neces- 
sary to all successful teaching, but each review should be accompanied with new 
illustrations, showing their application and relation to all subsequent acquisition. 
When this is neglected, some of the simplest elements and principles will be for- 
gotten even by advanced scholars. All the studies of the primary and intermediate 
schools should be reviewed in every grade in the grammar schools, and in the 
high school especially should all previous studies be thoroughly and carefully 
reviewed. It cannot be too emphatically stated that success in every sphere 
depends not so much upon the extent and variety of knowledge, as upon its 
certainty and reliability. 
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The Art a Progreuive One.'—ln the discussion of the various topics relating to 
the methods of instruction, the superintendent has endeavored to enforce upon 
all teachers the primary truth that the art of teaching, the first and the highest of 
all arts, is progressive, and that all earnest and faithful teachers should not only 
avail themselves of the successful experience of others, but while they are secur- 
ing all the improved methods, both in teaching and in discipline, they should be 
extremely careful not to experiment with the tender minds of their pupils, nor 
to adopt too hastily the new theories of radical reformers. 

Avoid Crowding, — The superintendent has repeatedly urged upon teachers to 
guard against the increasing tendency of crowding the minds of their pupils and 
of attempting too much in a given time. This pressure is often very great. The 
mass of our youth demand that kind of knowledge that can be skillfully used 
and practically applied when they leave school, while that which is showy, 
superficial and ornamental should be left for those who desire it and are willing 
to pay for it. 

Education and Knowledge. — The superintendent has also often called the atten. 
tion of teachers to the important distinction between education and knowledge. 
Education, in its true sense, is the developing all the youthful faculties in harmony, 
imparting to them strength and vigor by judicious exercise; while knowledge 
furnishes the mind with facts and truths as material for the thinking and reason- 
ing powers to compare and combine into valuable and beautiful products. The 
chief and highest value of knowledge consists, not in its extent and variety, but 
in its clearness, its accuracy, and is so intimately related to previous acquisition 
as to produce the best practical results. 

Character the Highest Aim, — ^I would repeat what I have said in former reports: 
that the first and highest aim of every teacher should be to lay the foundation 
of a pure and noble character. This should constitute an important part of his 
daily work. Truth and duty cannot be separated in any true and complete edu- 
cation. 

Knowledge, to have any permanent value, must be wrought into character and 
form one of its essential elements. This is the only possession that survives 
man's transient being. Every other possession, whether of wealth or fame, is 
evanescent and fleeting, always subject to continual fluctuation and disappoint- 
menu But character, pure and ennobling, bearing the impress of its divine 
original, however humble may be its possessor, is as abiding and unfailing as 
eternal truth. 

An ability to hear recitations, to correct mistakes and to enforce school rules, 
which are often unnecessary, does not constitute, in any true sense, a teacher. 
There must be an abiding impression of responsibility, a kind sympathy, and 
more than all and above all, a quickening influence going forth from the intellect 
and the heart that will awaken and stimulate the native powers of every class of 
minds. — D. Lbach, Superintendent, 

Smithfield. — The Secret of Success.— Fa\thf\x\ and conscientious seem to us the 
most fitting terms in which to characterize the spirit by which our teachers are 
actuated. The humility of the true teacher shows itself in a deep desire to learn, 
to know more and more the secret of higher success. Nowhere is this search 
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and striving more needful than in the high and difficult branches which make up 
the curriculum of our common schools. One who succeeds fully in these has 
mastered the art of teaching. 

The teachers are exerting a strong, healthful moral influence upon the pupils, 
both unconsciously and by anxious effort to impart ethical knowledge and 
strengthen character. Thus we recognize in them a growing consciousness of 
their high vocation. — Committee. 

South Kvsqbtows,— Provision for Visiting Schools. — A vote was passed allow- 
ing teachers of the public schools of the town half a day in each school month, 
to visit schools of the same grades of those taught by themselved, and requiring 
teachers so visiting to report thereon to the superintendent the schools thus 
visited and the time there occupied. — Committee, 

Causes of Difference between Good and Poor Teachers .^Qr^sXer care than usual 
has been taken to secure competent teachers. The trustees have been more care- 
ful in this direction, and have shown a disposition to work for the advancement 
of the schools under their charge, and to co5perate with the superintendent in 
complying with any suggestion that would make the school-room more convenient, 
comfortable or pleasant. But I wish not to persuade you that all is sunshine; 
there is yet a dark side to the picture; there is a very marked difference between 
our best and our poorest schools. This difference is attributed to various causes, 
some of which it is very difficult to remove, and, in some instances, it would not 
be an easy task to state definitely and positively the true cause. But the most 
marked difference in the schools is caused more from the character and qualifi- 
cations of the teachers, than, perhaps, all other causes combined. In a few of 
the districts the trustees were unfortunate in the selection of teachers. Too 
much care cannot be taken in selecting those teachers who are fitted for school 
work. There is a great disposition on the part of the distri<^t8 to have cheap 
teachers employed. And there are so many applicants that those who are realty 
good teachers are underbid and are driven from the field, and their places filled 
by those of incompetency. This is not as it should be. Better have six months 
good school than nine months poor. Wisely has it been said that " education is 
a better safeguard of liberty than a standing army. If we retrench the wages of 
the schoolmaster, we must raise those of the recruiting sergeant." Our public 
schools are established to educate, in the very best possible manner, all the youth 
of our town. Hence the very best teachers, and no others, should be selected. 
Qualifications should be the guide rather than wages. The sad consequences 
of a defective education will be seen and felt all through life. Superintendent 
Parker^s estimate of the importance of having good teachers should not be over- 
looked. He says: ''Money cannot measure the difference between good and 
poor teachers. No amount of supervision, no methods, however excellent, can 
remedy in any degree the defects of an incompetent teacher. The teacher is the 
school." Within the past year nearly all of our schools have been supplied with 
the labors of teachers, whose teaching qualifications have been of a high order. 
In a few districts, I am sorry to say, the literary attainments of the teachers were 
but little in advance of their pupils. There never has been a period in the history 
of our public schools, when there was more need for theif success and advance- 
ment, of teachers whose literary qualifications are of a high order, than the present. 
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The present age is a progressive one, and there should be continued advancement 
and progress in our schools as well as in every other art and profession. 

Attention, — The good and efficient teachers make their own report more truth- 
ful and lasting than any written with ink and type, and which will soon be for- 
gotten. And so do the inefficient and stupid teachers make their own report in a 
want of interest and culture. A good teacher will not merely hear the lessons, but 
will strive to gain the attention of the pupils. The teacher who fails to get the at- 
tention of the scholars fails totally. There is, and there can be, no teaching, where 
the attention of the scholars is not secured. Should a teacher address a partic- 
ular pupil or the school, that pupil or school should never be allowed to fail of 
giving respectful and undivided attention to what is said. Hence the teacher's 
first object should be to cultivate in every pupil a habit of attention, and devise 
means to secure it, and if he cannot, he is no more the teacher than the desk in 
front of him. It should be the aim of the teachers to become acquainted with 
the most approved methods of teaching, and to become conversant with the 
educational journals of the day, and to lose no opportunity for the personal 
observations of the methods of others. Young teachers after having obtained a 
situation should continue to make earnest effort for improvement, remembering 
that the best teachers in the schools this year should be better teachers next year. 
With but few exceptions the teachers of our town are entitled to high commen- 
dation for their earnest and faithful efforts to improve and advance our schools. 

Morals and Manners.— It is one of the highest duties of the teacher and trustee 
to look after the morals of the school. This responsibility in some districts is 
not met as it should be. A school that is not, or cannot be, kept within the 
bounds of the law in this respect, should be reported to the committee for aid 
and counsel. The manners of a people indicate their morals. Children left to 
their own way generally grow up regardless of common courtesy. And if the 
ordinary civilities of refined life do not receive proper attention in the school- 
room, how can we expect that politeness and respect will be extended to the 
stranger and senior in age, when met in social intercourse. In the present 
condition of society, much responsibility in regard to morals and manners rest 
upon teachers of public schools. ** The common school," says Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
'*is the place of all others, to inculcate the great industrial, social, and civic virtues 
of honesty, chastity, truthfulness, justice, responsibility for social order; all the 
moral safeguards of national life.'' 

Teaching topically, with outlines placed upon the blackboards, is becoming 
quite popular in many of our schools, a method which I heartily approve. 

During the past year thirty-eight different teachers have been employed; 
twenty-seven are residents of the town, and eleven have attended the Rhode 
Island Slate Normal school, from which five are graduates. Forty-one appli- 
cants have applied for certificates and thirty-eight have received them. We 
hop6 that in the coming year the examining committee will not be mortified to 
learn on the examination of candidates that they are deficient in those studies 
which they most need to teach — in reading and orthography, in the elementary 
sounds of the letters and in the first principles of the grammar of our language. 
E. C. Tbfpt, Superintendent, 
14 
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Tiverton. — A Poor Plan, — There was one rule of a teacher — which I did not 
approve — which was for a scholar to spell or recite until he missed, and then sit 
down until it was time to recite again. I noticed that some did not answer more 
than one or two questions, and one none at all; yet that was the end of the lesson. 
Such a plan might work well in a school of advanced scholars, where all were 
ambitious; but it gives the average boy too great a chance to shirk. 

Moral Teaching, — The committee would call attention to the provisions of the 
law that says:— ''The School Committee shall not sign any certificate of qualifi- 
cation unless the person named in the same shall produce evidence of good moral 
character.*' Also, ' ' every teacher shall aim to implant and cultivate in the minds 
of all children committed to his care the principles of morality and virtue." 

We believe that there is great need of the carrying out the provisions of the 
law relating to moral teaching. We are happy to know that some of our teachers 
have constantly watched over their pupils, and, while teaching the branches 
usually taught in our schools, have also tried to induce their pupils to live a good 
life. — Committee. 

WAB.BBN.—Cleaimess of Thought Essential. — The schools in the intermediate 
department exhibit greater variety of method, and proportionately gratifying 
results. Exercises in language are found to be of great value. If this practice 
is continued through the different grades, I am sure the most beneficial results 
will be manifested, more especially in a greater ability on the part of the pupil 
to put the thought into words in recitation. Very often the teacher, rendered 
sensitively critical by profession, labors to secure precision of language in the 
child's answers, rather than clearness of thought. This results in a slavish bond- 
age to the exact words of the text-book. I have often seen the pupil, conscious 
of scarcely anything but the teacher's critical demand as to the mere phraseology, 
so center his whole power of thought upon the effort after a word of the book, 
when his own would have been good enough, till the main idea of the answer he 
was seeking to give was entirely obliterated in the struggle of his memory to call 
up the correct word. It is a grave mistake, a sad missing of the mark, when the 
over sensitive teacher so goads the child to efforts for a word that the essential 
point of the definition or description is entirely lost from consciousness. In such 
a case the teacher, instead of teaching a principle in arithmetic or grammar, has 
only taught a mere word from the dictionary. The loord is only an incidental. 
The main subject is the thing first to be taught. There is often a seeming forget- 
fulness of this relative importance of things. A more thorough drill upon the 
use of language as a study by itself and for its own sake in the lower grades will 
doubtless give the pupil greater facility of expression, so that the evil above- 
named may be somewhat abated. In every recitation the discriminating teacher 
will decide first of all what is to be taught, what is the main subject in hand. 

Danger of Faulty Methods.— The grammar school, in spite of the large numbers, 
is in a most prosperous condition. The general good feeling, which was never 
more marked than at present, attests the wisdom and kindness of the administra- 
tion. The teachers in this department deserve much credit for their successful 
efforts to stimulate the pupils to help themselves, and to seek information upon 
subjects cognate to their lessons. It is a significant fact, and one which should 
lead us to ask the cause, that pupils, who, in their earlier school days, are ad< 
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dieted to asking questions persistently about almost everything falling under 
their observation, ere long become indifferent and sluggish in their habits of 
thought. It may be well for us to consider whether this may not be due to 
faulty methods, whether, in devotion to a strict system and routine, in seeking 
to carry out literally a certain rigid scheme of driU, we have forgotten to keep 
the mind awake by allowing it to act upon a variety of subjects and guiding it to 
habits of keenest observation. That teacher has a paltry conception of his office 
who deems that his prime duty is to sit as a critic upon the quality of the reci- 
tation and mark down the result as indicating the rank or the distance the pupil 
has advanced in the course prescribed. Possibly in our devotion to a system, in 
our effort to have the several parts of the curriculum blend harmoniously, we 
have fixed our thoughts upon the termination of the course as the one goal to be 
reached, and have forgotten to do the very best thing possible to enhance the 
pupil's interest to-day ^ and at any point where he may find himself. In our 
methods and plans for a course of study, it seems to me we act most wisely when 
we do that for the pupil which is best for him now, and just where he is to-day. 
This will prove the best preparation for the later work of the course, and by far 
the best preparation if stern necessity shall force the child to graduate early into 
life. 

Personal Interest. — The teacher who, outside the relations of the school-room, 
exhibits an interest in the personal well-being of the scholar, and a care for the 
things which enter into his often mixed, possibly dreary, every-day life, has won 
by the weapons of the heart many points in the battle for good discipline. It is 
everything for the pupil to feel that the teacher is on his side, despite the fact 
that now and then his evil nature asserts itself. — W. N. Acklet, Superintendent 

Warwick. — T?ie Sure Results of Successful Experience,— We have school princi- 
pals in our graded schools whose work has borne the test of years, and the 
results shown on successive generations of pupils are a sufficient guarantee of 
their skill and faithfulness. And not less pride may we all feel in the primary 
and intermediate teachers who hold the same positions year after year. It is 
now a settled principle in education that the best qualifications in teachers are 
none too good for the primary schools. I only regret that the primary depart- 
ments are so overcrowded that the excellent work of their teachers fails of 
securing its best results. And I sometimes fear that our accomplished primary 
teachers are wearing themselves out by their incessant toil with the crowds of 
little ones whom they meet and care for with almost a mother's devotion. Noth- 
ing gratifies me more than to hear of one and another of our teachers getting 
off during the summer vacation to the mountains, or the shore, or some other 
resort for the recreation of worn workers. No workers have a better right to 
such recreation than they. 

I have spoken especially of teachers in our graded schools. But this is not 
intended to imply that all our successful schools or accomplished teachers are in 
the graded districts. We have ungraded schools in which the teaching and dis- 
cipline are nowhere excelled. I could name an ungraded school that I can char- 
acterize by no fitter adjectives than beautiful and admirable. Other ungraded 
schools I could speak of, where patience and perseverance are telling with 
admirable effect on their appearance and progress. Is it asked, are there no 
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exceptions to thesev commendations? Very probably there are. But one may 
be pardoned if, where there is so much to feel pride in as there is in the schools 
of Warwick, he makes those elements more emphatic than the exceptions. As 
I meet our teachers in their work I feel a satisfaction akin to that of a father 
over sons and daughters, and I love to give expression to it. In the conservation 
of all that is excellent in society, and in building up society in all desirable ele- 
ments, what class of public workers is more important or more effective than the 
teachers of our public schools? 

Examinationa.— When I came into this office I found a set of teachers who had 
been in their positions, some of them for years, justifying the certificates they 
were then holding by their work, on which ground I renewed all certificates 
given by my predecessors without re-examination. Teachers engaged since my 
accession I have examined before giving them certificates, but have since re- 
newed them on their work without re-examination. The State commissioner, 
in his last report, declares very positively against this way of doing in regard to 
examinations, and perhaps with good reason. It has been suggested as a desir- 
able thing to do, at some proper time, say near the close of the summer vacation, 
to gather together the teachers from all the schools, as well as any who desire to 
be teachers in any of the schools, and subject them all to the same and a written 
examination.— J. T. Smith, Superintendent, 

Westerly. — Danger from Employing Poor Teachers.— Some teachers have not 
the faculty to awaken the intellect or to interest and to make the school- room 
attractive to the pupils. Is there not danger, with such teachers, of bright and 
ambitious pupils becoming disheartened and discouraged in the work of the 
school-room, and thereby being driven from it into idleness and crime? We do 
not know the harm which has come to many a child through lack of proper care 
and management on the part of the teacher; if we did, school officers would exer- 
cise greater diligence and caution in the selection of those whose office it is, or 
should be, to guide and stimulate the children in overcoming all the evils and 
obstacles which beset them. — S. H. .Cross, Clerk. 

The teachers have given themselves to their work with an unselfish devotion 
that deserves the gratitude of the community. They have manifested a desire 
to improve their methods and increase their efficiency. Of course it is possible 
for experienced teachers, even, to gain something by hearing the experience of 
others; still more benefit may be derived by observing the work of others, and I 
recommend that authority be given to the principal to have teachers visit schools 
one half day in each term at his discretion, a practice that has been adopted by 
many towns and cities with good results. — E. S. Ball, Prin. of High School. 

West Gkeenwich. — Owing to our limited finances it is not always practicable 
to engage teachers through the year. But I would recommend trustees to engage 
them when they can by the year. I usually notice that those schools, where the 
same teacher has charge for several terms in succession, improve most rapidly. — 
C. F. Carpenter, Superintendent 

WooNSOCKET.— Salaries. — Now that this question is to be determined in the 
future by the school committee, it is quite important that special attention should 
be paid the coming year to the consideration thereof. Within six years the salary 
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of the Principal of the High School has been reduced from $1,700 to $1,200 and 
again raised to $1,400. Similar changes have been made in relation to the salaries 
of the assistant teachers. Some method should be adopted to grade somewhat 
these salaries. An inexperienced or incompetent teacher is as well paid at pres- 
ent as those who are doing work which merits our highest approval and appro- 
bation. While I would not be understood as in favor of cutting down the wages 
of any of our present teachers, yet I do believe that some ought to be better paid 
for their work, and that new teachers ought not to be offered at first as much as 
our most efficient ones are receiving. 

Suggestions to Teachers, — While there is nothing difficult or disagreeable in per- 
forming this duty per se, yet a failure to do enough of it, a boldness in carrying 
it too far, or the method employed to offer the most fitting advice, are one and all 
liable to the grossest misrepresentations and the most unfortunate interpretations 
on the part of teachers themselves. It is easy for school officers to understand 
some teachers, but it is impossible to learn the ways of every one. Do your best 
and some teachers also will fail to understand you. So far these relations are as 
broad as they are long. There is not a teacher in town who has not received 
many words of advice. The main suggestions to be given to a teacher are those 
which refer to discipline, and methods in particular studies. If there is a teacher 
in town who does not know how I wish to have reading, spelling, geography and 
arithmetic taught, the fault is his own. Those subjects have been talked over 
in both public and private, and stated plainly in printed reports at great lengths. 
But my plans are not carried out by all the teachers; far from it. With some I 
am in acknowledged disagreement on the subject of methods. But in these cases 
it has always seemed best to allow them to have their own way, for they would 
utterly fail if they made the attempt to do any differently. This experiment has 
been tried too frequently to admit of a doubt. My method has been to let silence 
signify approval. And there are many of our teachers who really need but very 
little of advice. There are others who will not take it well at all. Still others 
fail to understand, and innocently go contrary to your wishes. Some ask for 
suggestions and do not get them, because it is believed they are not needed. 
Others are afraid they will receive them, and not a few follow your advice for a 
time and then give it up. This last characteristic is one of the most discouraging 
to the superintendent. Some of our teachers who have made great improvements 
in their methods of teaching have fallen back into the old beaten tracks. And 
then, again, some who were once our best teachers are not so to-day. But this 
is not necessarily their fauH. I have in mind instances of this kind where 
teachers do not keep the same class over two terms on account of promotions. 
They do not keep their pupils long enough to give them any kind of training. 
Great allowance should be made for those teachers, and visitors before they pass 
judgment should be informed concerning all the facts. But worse than all is 
what I may call the fluctuating tendency of many schools. They are never twice 
alike. Sometimes the superintendent goes to a school with the expectation of 
finding everything in prime order, and is greatly disappointed. Then, again, he 
goes with the intention of effecting if possible a revolution, and finds all in a 
most excellent condition. Because of these things, suggestions to be more orderly, 
or words of marked approval, are in each instance exceedingly out of place. 
With a large number of teachers, there is a feeling of uneasiness in the presence 
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of school ofBcers for fear that something wrong will he noticed. And if you say 
nothing, they feel quite sure that you have seen something to criticize. And 
unless you praise them they feel that you ought to suggest how they may do 
better. More and more, because of these complicated situations in which I find 
myself to be placed, I am forming the habit of either praising or criticizing on 
every visit I make. 

The true end of teaching is in a word to make pupils think for themselves. 
Of all studies, arithmetic is perhaps the most helpful in this respect. One of the 
earlier things to learn is the recitation of tables. But this work is only mechani- 
cal and introductory. True advancement must come by the constant solution of 
problems. It is better also where these problems are intimately connected with 
the objects by which pupils are surrounded. Thus a teacher may ask a pupil, 
when giving lessons in addition, to tell the number of windows, doors, desks, etc., 
in the school-room. And in subtraction, difficult especially as the borrowing 
process is, if a child does not see his mistake at once if thie remainder is larger 
than the minuend, there is something wrong in the manner in which he has been 
taught. We believe also that almost any child can be taught to be a fair scholar 
in arithmetic. The great reason why so many fail in this study, and thus lose 
the faculty of independent thinking, is because the teacher is not careful in his or 
her manner of discipline. The peculiar temptation to scholars pursuing this 
study is to copy. In reading, spelling, or geography, this habit is not productive 
of so much harm, but in arithmetic the results of this practice are incalculable. 
And some pupils become wonderful experts at this business before the very face 
and eyes of their teachers. I believe that the copying of examples either wholly 
or in part, is the one thing which does more than all others combined to destroy 
independence of thought. I believe that the working out of problems upon the 
slate should almost universally take the place of performing examples on the 
blackboard where all are at work upon the same one. Furthermore, advance- 
ment from one topic to another should never be allowed because all the examples 
in the book have been performed. Test examples should be given from books 
kept by teachers for the purpose, and which the pupils have never seen. If 
they can perform these readily and independently upon their slates, then there 
is sufficient evidence that their work has been well and honestly done. Having 
learned the four fundamental rules, the next subject of great importance is that 
of common fractions. A failure to master these will result in a failure to obtain 
any great good from the whole field of mathematics in general. But once get 
the mastery of them, and all the rules which follow will become comparatively 
easy. It is easy to illustrate fractions by means of broken sticks or lines, in a 
manner that will be easily comprehended. In times past, many teachers have 
regarded decimals as the great bugbear which impedes mathematical progress, 
but here in our own town and elsewhere, it has been shown within a few years 
that children of eight years of age can readily grasp this topic. About all that 
you have to teach them is that figures added to the left of a number increase by 
powers of ten. And after this has been done, what remains is very easily 
taught. In our own schools, the conquest of writing decimals by primary 
scholars is the greatest victory we have ever achieved. It has made them care- 
ful, yea, well nigh perfect in their notation, and you seldom have to ask a pupil 
about the position of his decimal point. Cramming is one thing and teaching 
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to think another. A grocer fills casks with sugar and sends them home to his 
customers. Some teachers fill the minds of their pupils with arithmetic and 
geography in the same way. But this is not teaching. When a teacher succeeds 
in making pupils think, so that if told as Salmon Chase was, that hirds can he 
caught oy putting salt upon their tails, they argue that if they could get near 
enough to them to catch them, there would be no need of salt; and when they 
use their minds as they do their hands and their feet, then, and not till then, has 
the work been done for which our schools were established. 

Finally, teaching is a science; and those who engage in it must follow the 
methods of scientists. If they appeal to authority, they must not at the same 
time submit to any authoritative dogma. If they hear of new methods or new 
systems of teaching, they must first investigate, then learn from experience what 
is best.— E. E. Thomas, Superintendent, 
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Barrington. — After careful investigation it was thought expedient to intro- 
duce Ginn and Heath's Language Series. This has been the means of exeiting a 
new and pleasing interest on the part of the pupils in this important branch. — 
A. E. Smith, Superintendent 

BuRRiLLviLLE.— ^m/(?rm%.— Uniformity of text-books is of vast importance 
in a system of free schools. Scholars are so frequently moving from district to 
district and changing from school to school, that classification becomes very 
diflBcult, unless there is a uniform series throughout the town. The committee 
have deemed it prudent to introduce but few new text-books during the past 
year, and it is generally believed that the introductions have met with the appro- 
bation of the teachers. We believe in securing the best possible aids for the 
teachers and scholars, and also believe that a change in school books should be 
very cautiously considered and gradually made, so as to secure the best results. 

T?ie Use of the ZHctionarp.-^The importance of securing the universal use of 
the dictionary in our schools, has long been keenly felt by both committee and 
teachers, and as an inducement to this end the committee has just re-adopted 
Webster's as the standard. — Committee, 

Cumberland. — Temperance Manual, — A communication was received from 
the Women's Christian Temperance Union of Cumberland, asking that Julia 
Colman's Temperance Manual be used as a text-book in the schools of this 
town, they agreeing to be at the expense of furnishing said manuals. The com- 
mittee, without making the use of it compulsory, voted that it might be used in 
the schools at the discretion of the teachers. — R. Murray, Jr., Superintendent. 

East Greenwich. — Use of too Advanced Books a Mistake, — A very common 
error is the use of books, especially readers, in numbers that range too high for 
the ability or comprehension of the scholar. The ambition of parents often 
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crowds the child along too rapidly, trying to cover too much ground rather than 
to cover it well. Teachers often yield to the united persuasion of parent and 
pupil when they should firmly resist advancement until the child is duly quali- 
fied for it—D. C. Kenton, Superintendent. 

East Providencb. — Drawing,— White's System of Industrial Drawing has 
been introduced, being taught by the regular teachers. The outlay has been 
only the small sums expended by the pupils in the purchase of books, etc., and 
has been found attended with good results; training the eye and hand, and 
developing the mind in a manner that could be accomplished in no other way. — 
Committee. 

Little Compton. — ChilcPs U. 8. Eistory.-'During the year no change has 
been made in text-books, but the committee have introduced a Child's History 
of the United States, to the evident satisfaction of the teachers and the delight 
and profit of the children.-— W. D. Hart, Superintendent. 

Newport. —i^Vee Text-Books. — The cost of the books necessary to loan pupils 
who are unable to buy them has been quite an item of expense. During the 
past year it was thought that some pupils were so furnished whose parents 
might have provided them. This year a blank has been used in every case, 
requiring the teacher, who must have larger acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of her few pupils than the superintendent can have with all, to gather 
reliable evidence of need before loaning the books. Even with this precaution 
the number of children furnished with books at the expense of the city since 
September 1, is 128, and the value of the books, if all were new, would be over 
$200. — G. A. LiTTLBPiBLD, Superintendent. 

New Shoreham. — Changes Desirable. — The readers, geographies, and copy 
books in use here, cannot be changed to advantage, perhaps, but the other text- 
books can be, and I would strongly recommend that it be done, gradually, but 
as rapidly as practicable. I think the discontinuance of abstruse works on gram- 
mar, and the adoption of some one of the numerous excellent works known as 
"Language Lessons,*' would be a long step in the right direction— C. E. Perry, 
Superintendent. 

North Kingstown. — Supplementary Readers. — During the year no radical 
change has been made in text-books. The committee have adopted Webster's 
Dictionary as the standard for the schools, and have made arrangements for a 
complete set of supplementary readers to be supplied to each school free of ex- 
pense. These are not intended to take the place altogether of the readers now 
in use, but are to be used at the discretion of the teacher for new and more in- 
teresting reading matter for those pupils whose reading lessons have been worn 
threadbare. — S. O. Myers, Superintendent. 

North Smithpibld. — The committee voted to displace the Appleton series of 
readers and introduce the Raub Normal series. We find the change very gener- 
ally approved by the teachers. The selections in the several grades are fresh and 
new and comprise a great variety. The type is clear and large. The definitions 
and illustrations perfect. In the fifth or highest grade full and complete in- 
struction is given in practical elocution. — J. I. Hotchkiss, Superintendent, 
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Richmond.— ^n(jform% Secured. — As much has been previously lost by the 
use of a variety of text-books upon some of the subjects taught, and a uniformity 
being very desirable for teachers and school ofBcers, we are now able to state that 
the text books have probably never been more uniform than at present. Frequent 
changes in text-books should be avoided, and only made when the best interest 
of the schools seems to require it. Teachers should allow none but the kind 
authorized by the school committee to be purchased, or used, except for refer- 
ence. Some changes have been made during the past two years in this town, 
and were only made after a careful consideration; those displaced having been 
used for a period of from five and one-half to ten years. — C. J. Grbbnb, Clerk, 

South Kingstown. — Additions. — Uniformity of text books is of vast import- 
ance in a system of free schools. Removals from district to district are so com- 
mon, and changes from school to school so frequent, that classification becomes 
very difficult, unless there be a regular gradation of books, a uniform series and 
uniformity in the different districts. The committee have deemed it wise during 
the past year to make a few changes in text-books, and it is believed that the 
changes which have been made have met with the highest approval by the 
teachers. **Scribner'8 Geographical Reader and Primer" and "The Child's 
History of the United States by Goodrich," have been added to the text-book list 
to be used as supplementary readers. Arrangements have been made with the 
publishers by the superintendent to supply copies of the above works as desk 
books, gratis, in those schools in which classes have been formed. We believe 
in securing the best aids for the scholars, but also believe that changes in school- 
books should be cautiously and gradually made. But without these changes, 
our schools will not advance, and the present high standard of excellence to which 
they have in many respects attained will gradually decline. — E. C. Tbpft, Super- 
intendent. 

Warwick. — Needed Changes. — Some action ought to be taken by the committee 
in text-books. The need of it lies in the following directions: 

First — Supplementary reading. A regular reading book ought to be prescribed 
in the list of school books, to come in between Appleton's fourth and fifth 
readers. A No. 5 of any series which includes six numbers, say Munroe's No. 5, 
would be suitable. An excellent supplementary reader for the highest classes in 
reading would be ** Hand-book of English Literature,'* published by Eldridge & 
Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. This would furnish valuable exercises in reading, while 
in the hands of a good teacher, scholars of good habits of study could hardly fail 
of acquiring a taste for good literature, which might go with them through life. 
This need not be prescribed, but formally allowed, when teachers and classes 
are agreed upon its expediency. It is a good book for any one to have and keep, 
who desires some knowledge of English Literature. 

Second — An easy introduction to the study of grammar. Few teachers succeed 
well in getting pupils on in regular technical grammar] with Greene's, or any 
text-book prepared on that line. In former years Swinton's Language Lessons 
has been prescribed in the printed list of text books, but for a year or two it has 
for some reason fallen out, and teachers have either gone without a text-book, 
teaching orally, while others have taken up what they liked as helps. I have 
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examined several, and like best Reed & Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English. 
Comparing this with others of its class, I note two advantages. First — It makes 
the sentence-— as most of them do — the main thing in the study of language. It 
begins with the sentence, analyzes it (t. e.,) takes it in pieces, then takes the op- 
posite, builds up the sentence; and so carries on the entire study, bringing all 
constantly and consistently around the sentence idea. Second — It brings out the 
diagram method of analysis at the very beginning and carries it through to the 
end, so that the teacher and the pupil must understand and use it. And I think 
it the plainest, simplest, and most practicable form of the diagram that I have 
seen. If all classes can be taken fairly through this, such as wish to go farther 
into technical grammar may do it, perhaps, as well with Greene's Introduction, 
as any other. I would think well of the introduction of this book in the place 
formerly occupied by Swinton*s Language Lessons. 

Third — As an optional book, to be used at the discretion of teachers and classes, 
I would recommend " The Crittenden Commercial and Business Arithmetic," as 
containing a great amount of valuable information in the direction indicated by 
its title.— J. T. Smith, Superintendent 

West Greenwich. — I would recommend no change in text-books at present, 
except, as history is a much neglected study, it would be perhaps a good plan to 
introduce into the schools generally some good work on American History as a 
supplemental reading book, it having been practiced in one or two of the schools 
with good results.— C. P. Carpenter, Superintendent. 

WooNSOCKET. — Oriticiams. — No changes have taken place during the year ex- 
cept in the high school. The text-books in general use throughout our schools 
are as a rule quite satisfactory. We are aware, however, that Warren's Geo- 
graphies are becoming somewhat out of date. Much real knowledge has been 
added to geographical science since the publication of this series, and many 
important changes have taken place which our pupils can hardly afford to be 
ignorant about. Maps also are not always revised with new editions of the text. 
These have long since become in need of much correction. The pronouncing 
vocabularies also might be greatly improved. And above all things the same 
word in the small geography should not be pronounced or spelled differently in 
the large one. But it is with our reading books that we find occasion to offer a 
few words, by way of objection. In the first place, we do not belive that pupils 
should be made to read in books which contain selections that cannot be com- 
prehended by the youthful mind. As it is, and there seems to be no way to 
avoid it at present, our school children make considerable advancement in the 
fourth reader before they enter our first primary schools. And as a matter of 
fact, the selections in that reader are much better adapted to the understanding 
of grammar school pupils. We have become accustomed for years to keep our 
pupils in this book so long that they have become completely tired out and dis- 
couraged in trying to read from it, I do not approve of using it in any depart- 
ment below the grammar grade. And in order to prevent advancement so rapidly 
in this series, I should recommend the introduction of the second supplementary 
reader in addition to the first, now in use. I cannot say that even this would 
obviate the difllculty altogether, but it would certainly be a great help towards it. 
Experience has also taught me that the selections made in the whole series of 
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Monroe's readers are not well adapted to the minds of the young. We except 
the supplementary readers already spoken of. And it is because of the interest 
manifested and the rapid progress made in the first supplementary reader that 
we have become convinced of its real merits and adaptability. The dialogue 
style prevails, and we all know that children take more readily to the reading of 
questions and answers than to long prose sentences, even though the story they 
are reading is attractive. It really seems almost as improper to ask our pupils to 
read from books beyond their depth, and particularly to place the fourth reader 
in the hands of primaiy school children, as it would be to ask an ordinary 
mechanic or merchant to master the articles on algebra and mechanics published 
in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Brittanica. Moreover, after a series of 
readers has been used for years in the same school, both upper and lower classes 
become so familiar with the reading matter itself that new lessons are pretty sure 
to elicit from them no special inspiration to take hold in earnest. It is so at the 
present time. For these reasons, and for others that might be urged, I recom- 
mend that a change be made in our readers, either by introducing one or two 
more supplementary readers of the Monroe series, or else to introduce another. 
Personally. I am very much in favor of Swinton's new series. They are by far 
the most attractive books I have ever seen. Furthermore, I am not so much of 
the opinion that an ordinary reading book in the hands of a skillful teacher can 
accomplish the best results as I used to be. We must have books within the 
mental grasp of those we are trying to teach. In our schools, the reading-books 
are the most important we have, and no time or expense should be spared to 
place the very best helps of this kind in the hands of pupils which can possibly 
be obtained.— E. E. Thomas, Superintendent 



TOWN AND DISTRICT SYSTEMS. 

BuRRiLLViLLE.— .Sw&<?f 2>w<nc^i%«few». — A slight dissatisfaction in two dis- 
tricts is all I have to record t6 mar the harmony of the past year; and such 
* 'unpleasantness" will occur just as long as the trustee system prevails. Many 
accept the oflSce of trustee in order to employ a friend to teach, or to board the 
teacher, which is considered quite a source of revenue in rural districts. 1 am 
informed that one of the teachers of the town who wished to change her boarding 
place, was told, if that occurred, the school-house door would be barred against 
her. I hope the day is not distant when our schools will be managed exclusively 
by the school committee, a plan which has been satisfactorily tried in many towns. 
R. Wilcox, Superintendent. 

New Shoreham. — District System Cumbersome, — I would call attention to the 
cumbersome district system which is still employed in this town. It has not a 
solitary feature to commend it. I would not abolish district lines, but I would 
place the control of affairs in the hands of a central school board composed of 
one member from each district, and abolish the time-worn custom of electing 
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trustees to do part of the business and committee-men to do the remainder. 
Applications for positions as teachers should be made in writing, and the com- 
mittee should meet on at least three specified days during the year for the exam- 
ination of candidates and the transaction of any other necessary business. 1 
trust that this reform, or something similar, will be inaugurated soon. — C. E. 
Pbrry, Superintendent. 

North Smithfield.— J?e«< Selection of Teachers Impeded hy District System.^lX 
is a bounden duty in selecting a teacher to procure the best qualifications obtain- 
able. No favoritism or prejudice should be allowed to have any influence in 
this matter. Care in this respect would not necessitate such frequent changes as 
our report shows in some localities. The public money is not appropriated to be 
used as a pension fund. Our schools are not to be maintained for the benefit of 
teachers. We have the right to expect that the school money shall be so judici- 
ously used that the teacher shall benefit and improve the school. It is one of the 
imperfections of our district system that teachers are hired without any regard 
for the special qualifications required for each respective school. — J. I. Hotchkiss, 
SuperintendenU 

Portsmouth.— J. Needed Beform.— We believe one of the most needed reforms 
called for in the management of our schools is the adoption of what is known as 
the "town system" in place of the district system. Under the present system 
there are too many officers with little or no authority, and yet each officer is, in 
a measure, supposed to be responsible for the success of the school. The com- 
mittee is supposed to control the schools, and yet they have no voice whatever 
in the selection of the teachers or the amount of pay they shall receive. Trustees 
are elected only for one year and often take the office only for the purpose of 
securing a position for a friend or relative of theirs, and the old teacher must 
step down and out to make room for the new aspirant, without any regard to the 
merits of either. Now, if the hiring of the teachers was vested in the committee, 
and the committee should set a day at the beginning of the school year when 
they would meet and receive applications, and have a fixed salary for each dis- 
trict, there would be less chance for favoritism, and a greater uniformity of wages. 
And then the teacher would know whom to apply to in case of trouble or insub- 
ordination in the schools. — J. Coogbshall, Clerk, 

Smithfield. — District System a Great Obstacle to Progress. — Let it be remem- 
bered that all the great leaders and authorities in educational matters are united 
in regarding such a system as prevails among us as one of the greatest obstacles 
to educational progress. 

In proportion as education comes to have its perfect work in communities, 
this system has been thrown aside as an encumbrance. This is not mere opinion, 
but fact. It is history, and as such to be welcomed for the truth it teaches. 
During the past year, Massachusetts has completed her deliverance from the few 
remaining clogs of the district system, and two towns of our own commonwealth 
have taken measures to secure this desirable reform. 

As to the practicability and justice of such a change, let it be borne in mind 
that it can be done and is being done at the present time in this State, with per- 
fect regard to the rigbtn and interests of all concerned. This makes the change 
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possible at any time, and effectually removes from many honest minds their chief 
ground of objection. — CJommittee. 

South Kingstown. — Advantages of Town System. — The better acquaintance 
with the workings of our school system, which my relations to the schools the 
past year has given me, has impressed me more firmly with my former convic- 
tions that it is too complicated for the best interests of our schools. I am thor- . 
oughly convinced that the present system would be much improved, very many 
difficulties removed, the school money more judiciously expended, a better class 
of teachers obtained, and especially the teachers placed in the several schools 
where they would be able to work to better advantage, if the entire management 
of the schools was transferred to the school committee. — E. C. Tefpt, Superin- 
tendent. 

Tiverton. — District System Fosters Local Parties. — Our schools cannot become 
what they are designed to be, unless the parents are in sympathy with the 
teachers, and are willing to co-operate in the education of their children. In 
some districts the voters are divided into parties, and the teacher that is accept- 
able to one set of parents is sure to displease another set. This evil can only be 
remedied by putting the hiring of teachers into the hands of the school committee 
of the town. — Committee. 

Warwick. — TTie District System Inexpedient. — In each of my previous reports 
I have discussed the district system, and suggested reasons for its abolition and 
the substitution of the town system in its place. But every year's experience 
brings to light some new example illustrating its inexpediency as a system for 
carrying on the schools. No teacher and no school is perfect. Districts dwell 
upon and magnify supposed faults. They finally get up a district party favor- 
able to a change, and effect it. Able and long tried teachers are dismissed and 
others no better got in their places. A town school committee would be much 
less likely to take such action than a district corporation. Again and again have 
I seen such action and the manifest damage resulting. Neighborhood quarrels 
which easily arise are carried into the school district organization, and become 
district quarrels from which the school is sure to suffer. Under a town system 
of management this could never occur. In most districts a good and successful 
teacher can feel no assurance of his or her position beyond the passing year. No 
one can predict what the district will do at its annual meeting. Unwittingly, 
perhaps, but just as disastrously, is the school and the best interests of the chil- 
dren, made the foot-ball of district party strifes, all of which might be avoided if 
there were no districts or district trustees. — J. T. Smith, Superintendent. 

Westerly. — T?ie Toton System gives the Best Besults.—^y impressions are, that 
had we the advantages of the so-called ''town system*' to work under, that re- 
sults of a higher order would be attained. That system appears to me to possess 
in itself advantages which cannot be obtained under the workings of the district 
system. Doubtless a thorough investigation of the subject would clearly demon- 
strate this fact. Those who have tried the experiment commend the change. — 
D. Smith, Superintendent. 

WooNSOCKBT. — Abolition of School Dw^rtcfo.— Like all great and important 
questions that come before public bodies, this also did not at first meet with 
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general approval, and several committees had to be discharged before any one 
plan of consolidation could be agreed upon. At the June Town Meeting of 1882, 
however, a committee was appointed consisting entirely of clergymen, three of 
whom, Revs. C. J. White, E. E. Thomas, and C. A. Nason, submitted at a special 
Town Meeting a proposition which was accepted by the town, and it was voted 
to instruct our Representatives in the General Assembly to supervise the passage 
of the Act of Consolidation as drawn up by said committee. The Act as finally 
amended, chiefly through the influence of Senator G, A. Wilbur, reads as fol- 
lows : 

Section 1. The school districts in the town of Woonsocket known as school 
districts numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, are hereby abolished, excepting 
that their corporate powers and liabilities shall continue and remain, so far as 
may be necessary, for the enforcement of their rights and the discharge of their 
obligations; and all title and interest in all the school-houses, lands, furniture, 
apparatus and other property, which was vested in the several districts, shall be 
and hereby is vested in the town. Provided, however, that any property held in 
trust by virtue of a gift, devise or bequest for the benefit of any particular school 
district, shall continue to be used according to the terms thereof. The property 
thus taken by said town shall be appraised by a commission of three disinterested 
persons, not residents of said town, to be appointed by the Supreme Court, which 
commission shall appraise all the school property owned by the different districts 
at its just and fair value, and shall report their appraisal to the Town Council of 
said town as soon as may be; and at the next annual assessment of taxes after 
said appraisal, in addition to the regular tax to be assessed, a tax shall be assessed 
upon the ratable property of the town equal to the amount of said appraisal, and 
there shall be deducted from the tax of the taxpayers of each district their pro- 
portional share of the appraised value of the school property in such district. 

Sec. 2. Said commissioners, before proceeding to act, shall give written notice 
of the time and place of meeting to make said appraisal, at least twenty days be- 
fore such meeting, by leaving a copy of said notice with the town clerk of the 
town of Woonsocket, and with the clerk of each of said, school districts, and by 
publishing the same in the Woonsocket Patriot and Evening Beparter, 

Sec. 3. The entire control, management and care of all the public schools, 
school property and school interests of the town of Woonsocket shall be vested 
in the school committee of said town. 

Sec. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed, 
and this act shall take effect on and after its passage. — E. E. Thomas, Superin- 
tendent, 
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TABLE II.— PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS. 

School Tear ending April 30, 1883. 





ATTENDANCE. 


SCHOOLS. 


TOWNS. 


1^ 

III 


P 

= •&£ 
III 


1 


u no 

i! 


1^ 




III 






Ill 


Providbncb Co. 

BurrillviUe 

Cranston 

tCumberland 

East Providence. . 
tFoster 


545 
476 
499 
542 
140 
203 
566 

1,237 
144 
255 

1,797 

7,818 
349 
214 

1,085 


511 
455 
468 
508 
143 
154 
508 

1,329 
147 
218 

1,687 

7,609 
306 
240 

1,086 


1,056 
931 
967 

1,050 
283 
357 

1,074 

2,566 
291 
473 

3,484 

15,427 

655 

454 

2,171 


51 

39 

54 

31 

43 

34 

9 

36 

5 

29 

115 

641 

79 

18 

187 


644 
602 
674 
787 
220 
259 
644 

1,477 
183 
322 

2,306 

11,819 

396 

254 

1,415 


568 
534 
623 
716 
184 
233 
560 

1,312 
167 
286 

2,168 

10,758 

350 

231 

1,315 


4,984 
5,251 
6,079 
6,802 
1,413 
1,859 
5,297 

13,120 
1,662 
2,538 

22,222 

107,580 

2 820 


11 

7 

12 

13 

2 

7 
31 

I 

42 
246 


11 

7 
11 

6 
16 
11 
13 

4 

2 
10 

4 

■*i7 

5 
3 


M. D. 

8 11 

9 17 
9 8 
ft 10 
7 11 


tGlocester 


7 5 
9 5 


tLincoln 

jNo. Providence.. 
No. Smithtield.... 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Scituate 


10 .. 
9 19 
9 1 
10 5 
10 .. 
7 14 


Smithfield 

Woonsocket 


2',092 6 
13,150 32 


9 4 
10 .. 


Totals 


15,870 

26 
117 

85 

1,085 

148 

198 

241 


15,369 

35 
133 

80 

1,008 

113 

173 

223 


31,239 

61 
250 
165 
2,093 
261 
371 
464 


1,371 

1 
40 
13 
80 
41 
41 
33 


22,002 

42 
178 
130 
1,617 
165 
284 
326 


20,005 

37 
157 
109 
1,486 
138 
235 
282 

2,444 

142 
145 
364 
437 
235 
642 
884 


196,869 

333 

1,242 

973 

14,860 


417 


120 

2 
10 
5 
2 
5 
9 
13 

46 

7 
12 

7 
11 
13 
19 
10 


9 12 


Newport Co. 

Jamestown 

Little Compton... 
Middletown 


9 .. 
8 1 
8 17 
10 .. 


NewShoreham... 

Portsmonth 

Tiverton 


1,036 

2,331 


7 11— 
9 15 

8 11 










Totals 


1,900 

120 
148 
333 
371 
216 
531 
596 


1,765 

108 
109 
317 
392 
227 
519 
560 


3,665 

228 
257 
650 
763 
443 
1,050 
1,156 


249 

38 
18 
55 
44 
32 
60 
113 


2,742 

158 
172 
413 
494 
269 
745 
988 


23,119 

1,009 
1 058 


40 

1 


9 6 


Washington Co. 

Charlestown 

■ Exeter. ..... .... 


7 1 
7 4 


Hopkinton 

No. Kingstown..^ 

■Richmond 

•So. Kingstown., 
t Westerly 


3,070 7 
3,603 j 6 
1,873' 2 
4,369' 8 
8,323; 18 


8 10 
7 17 
7 3 
7 2 

9 2-h 


Totals 


2,315 

413 

241 

1,061 

100 


2,232 

339 
237 
902 
111 


4,547 

752 

478 

1,963 

211 


860 

68 
12 
47 
37 


3,239 

483 

329 

1,304 

144 


2,849 

421 

288 

1,179 

125 


23,305 42 

3,384 6 

2,406 5 

10,887 18 

H 


79 

15 
4 
10 
12 


7 17 


b:ent County. 
Coventry. ........ 


7 15— 


East Greenwich. . 
Warwick 


7 15 
9 2 


West Greenwich.. 


6 15 


Totals 


1,815 

93 

486 
227 


1,589 

86 
446 
250 


3,404 

179 
932 

477 


164 

8 
61 
85 


2,260 

127 

824 
385 


2,013 

110 

768 
364 


17,522 

1,093 
7,680 
3 640 


29 


41 

4 
1 
3 


8 2 


Bristol County. 

Harrington 

Bristol 

Warren 


9 19 
10 .. 
in 








Totals 


806 


782 


1,588 


144 


1,336 


1,242 


12,413 


20 


8 10 .. 



RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES. 



Providence Co.... 
Newport County. 
Washington Co. . . 
Kent County.... . 
Bristol County.... 



Totals 22,706 



15,870 

1,900 

2,315 

1,815 

806 



15,369 
1,765 
2,232 
1,589 



21,737 



31,239 
3,665 
4,547 
3,404 
1,588 



♦44,443 



1,371 



164 
144 



2,288 



22,002 
2,742 
3,239 
2,260 



31,579 



20,005 
2,444 
2,849 
2,013 
1,242 



28,553 



196,869 


417 


120 


9 12 


23,119 


40 


46 


9 6 


23,305 


42 


79 


7 17 


17,522 


29 


41 


8 2 


12,413 


20 


8 


10 .. 


273,228 


548 


294 


9 4 



* Deducting 1,772, the numher of pupils reported as registered in more than one town in the State 
during the year, from 44,443, we have 42,671 as the actual number of different persons reported aa 
registered in the public day schools. t Towns which have Joint Districts, 
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TABLE III. -PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS. 

School Tear ending April SO, 1883. 













TEACHERS. 












i 


« 

£ 


i 


Education. 


1 « 


11 

<1* 


No. of pupils 
per teacher 
per average 
belonging. 


TOWNS. 


No. edu- 
cated at 
Colleges 
or Uni- 
versities. 


No. edu- 
cated at 
Acade- 
mies or 
High 
Schools. 


No. edu- 
cated at 
Normal 
Schools. 


No. edu- 
cated at 
Common 
Schools. 


Providence Co. 

Burrillville 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

*East Providence. 
Foster 


2 
2 
3 
3 
13 


30 
18 
29 
21 
16 
13 
26 


8 
1 
4 
1 

11 
2 
1 


.... 
'"2 
.... 

***3 
11 

"7 


19 
5 

18 
8 
9 

10 

19 

24 
2 
7 

31 
237 

16 
6 

30 


6 

10 

6 

14 

4 

4 

7 

11 

3 

10 

17 

66 

9 

8 

10 


7 
4 
8 

"15 
4 
2 
6 
2 
3 
6 
7 
3 
1 


82 
20 
32 

24 
28 
18 
28 
41 
7 
20 
56 
810 
27 
14 
47 


22 
17 
24 
20 
16 
13 
21 
36 
4 
13 
49 
302 
21 
11 
37 


29 
36 
28 
39 
14 




6 
2 


20 


Johnston 


31 


Lincoln 


5| 361 1 


41 


tNo. Providence.. 
North Smithfield.. 

*Pawtucket 

♦Providence 

Scituate 


2' 6 

5! 15 

71 49 

17 293 

3 24. 


6 
2 
15 
2 
2 
2 


46 
25 
47 
39 
19 


Smithfield 




14 

39 


23 


♦Woonsocket 


8 


38 


Totals 


77 


627 

4 

10 
5 

*? 


58 

2 

6 


26 
.... 

"4 

1 


439 

3 
5 
6 

18 
9 
7 

10 


174 

2 

20 

"'4 

6 


66 

1 
7 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 


704 

4 
16 

8 
46 
11 
13 
19 


606 

2 
10 

5 
45 

5 

9 
14 


36 


Newport Co. 
Jamestown 


21 


Little Compton... 

Middletown 

♦Newport 

New Shoreham... 

Portsmouth 

Tiverton 


6 
3 
6 
4 
2 
5 


18 
26 
36 
33 
32 
23 






Totals 


26 

2 

8 
6 
4 
8 
7 
6 


91 

8 
11 
17 
16 
15 
31 
30 


20 

3 
6 
4 
2 
4 
6 
3 


6 

"7 
1 

**3 


67 

1 
7 
2 
16 
10 
16 
24 


86 

3 
2 
& 
2 
4 
12 
8 


19 

6 
10 
9 
2 
9 
10 
1 


117 

10 
19 
23 
20 
23 
38 
36 


90 

8 
12 
14 
17 
15 
28 
28 


30 


Washington Co. 

Charlestown 

Exeter 


20 
14 


Hopkinton 

No. Kingstown. . . 

Richmond... 

So. Kingstown.... 
Westerly 


29 
29 
18 
27 
35 


Totals 


41 

10 
1 
11 


128 

20 
14 
24 


27 

4 

4 
2 
3 


11 
1 


76 

12 
9 
13 

S 10 


36 

7 

6 

16 

1 


47 

10 

"'7 

6 


169 

30 
15 
86 
17 


122 

22 

9 

29 

12 


27 


Kent County. 
Coventry 


22 


East Greenwich.. 
Warwick 


37 
46 


West Greenwich.. 


6 


1 12 


12 


Totals 


27 


70 

5 

20 

' 12 


13 

1 
1 
1 


1 

"*2 

1 


44 

"i9 
10 


29 

6 
3 
3 


23 


97 

6 
24 
14 


72 

4 
22 
13 


31 


Bristol County. 
tBarrinfirton 


32 


♦Bristol 


4 
2 


37 


♦Warren 


30 




1 




Totals 


1 6 


1 37 


3 


3 


29 


11 


.... 


43 


39 


34 







RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES. 










Providence Co. . . . 


77 


627 68 


25 


439 " 


174 


66 


7041 606 


36 


Newport County.. 
Washington Co.. . 


26 


91 20 


6 


57 


36 


19 


117 


90 


30 


41 


128 27 


11 


75 


36 


47 


169 


122 


27 


Kent County 


27 


70 


13 


1 


44 


29 


23 


97 


72 


31 


Bristol County.. . . 


6 


37 


3 


3 


29 


11 


.... 


43 


39 


34 


Totals 


177 


953 


121 


46 


644 


285 


156 


1,180 


929 


34 



Cities or towns in which the town system prevails are designated by a ♦. 

Cities or towns in which the town system prevails only in part are designated by a f. 
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TABLE IV.— PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

ScTufol Tear ending April SO, 1883. 



TOWNS. 



Providence Co. 

BurrillviUe 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East Providence. . 

Foster 

Olocester 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

North Providence. 
North Smithfield., 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Scituate 

Sniithfield... 

Woonsocket 



RECEIPTS. 



Balances 

from 
last year. 



From 
State, for 
Day and 
Evening 
Schools 
and Ap- 
paratus. 



Totals.. 



Newport Co. 

Jamestown 

Little Compton.. 

Middletown 

Newjwrt 

New Shoreham.. 

Portsmouth 

Tiverton 



Totals.. 



■Washington Co. 

Charlestown 

Exeter 

Hopkinton 

North Kingstown. 

Richmond 

South Kingstown. 
Westerly 



Totals.. 



Kent County. 

Coventry 

East Greenwich.. 

Warwick :.. 

West Q-reenwich. 



Totals. 



Bristol County. 

Barrington 

Bristol 

Warren 



$488 18 
256 45 
550 24 
235 65 
259 33 

17 53; 

87 36 
149 74 1 
550 24 

69 62 
1,010 75! 



From Town 
for Day and 

Evening 
Schools, Su- 
pervision and 
Apparatus. 



30 82 
224 36 
661 81 



$2,366 61 
1,954 47 
2,755 09, 
1,789 62! 
1,419 23 
1,446 591 
2,469 25 
4,398 78! 
546 28 I 
1,457 95 
5,575 78 

25,553 50 
1,997 33 
1,347 16 
4,775 88 



$4,582 08 $59,853 52 



$6 34 

6 84 

100 30 



22 30 

384 41 

1 60 



$226 19 
843 49 
633 26 

6,142 99 
569 16 
919 41 

1,350 06 



$521 69 



$1 00, 
186 43 1 

239 81 
297 65] 
62 32 
193 041 
473 07 



$9,674 66 



$754 52 
1,108 68 
1,436 00 
1,913 01 
1,376 77 
2,756 32 
2,269 48 



$1,453 32 $11,614 78 



$229 261 $2,173 24 

2 74, 955 69 

59 31 ! 4,058 53 

9 861 993 21 



$301 17 $8,180 67 



Totals. , 



$142 06 
"284* 18 



$483 82 
1,776 78 
1,410 61 



$426 24 $3,671 21 



$3,800 00 
4,200 00 
7,225 00 

10,000 00 
1,408 65 
1,606 67 
3,900 00, 

14,550 00 
1,500 00 
2,550 00 

35,000 00 

208,890 99 1 

2,600 00 

2,750 00 

19,600 00 



$319,481 31 



$300 00 
1,740 00; 
1,600 00 
36,000 00' 
585 15 
3,300 00 
3,060 00 



$45,585 15 



$829 52 
1,153 05 
1,621 00 
2,600 00 
1,425 00 
3,088 91 
2,469 48 



$13,186 96 



$2,585 00 

1,230 00 

6,200 00 

1,014 96 



$11,029 96 



$1,245 00 
8,904 07 
4,800 00 



From 

District 

Taxation. 



From 
School 
Funds, In- 
dividuals 
and Cor- 
porations. 



$1,469 09 

4,902 70 

709 32 

*6,492 17 



266 05 

794 61 

12,065 20 

199 94 

350 00 

*35,000 00 

*35,446 94 

328 00 

"i*,9o6*59 



$123 98 

1 '- 
68 36 



$99,924 61 



10 57 

40 25 

124 18 

1,000 00 

44 80 



20 47 

60 25 

1,888 75 



From 

Registry 

Taxes and 

all other 

sources. 



$582 17 

708 00 

511 00 

561 35 

88 74 

208 05 

500 52 

772 40 

232 50 

286 55 

2,076 46 

9,332 62, 

323 00; 

302 00. 

937 60 I 



Totals. 



$8,830 03 


12,022 71 


11,809 01 


19,078 79 


3,186 52 


3,685 14 


7,875 92 


32,936 12 


3,073 76 


4,704 12 


78,662 99 


279,224 05 


5,299 62 


4,683 77 


29,664 63 



$3,372 70 $17,422 96 $504,637 18 



$1,952 08 
$1,952 08 



$28 50 
2,792 10 
7,057 96 

213 04 

7,610 31 

11,689 54 

$29,391 45 



$2,120 32 

6,922 98 

103 67 

20 13 

26 63 



$45 00 
69 13 
33 19 

700 80 
88 40 
26 00 
73 16 



$8,192 73 $1,035 68 



$77 13 
6 62 



$577 63 
2,659 46 
4,487 07' 
46,766 77 
1,358 67 
4,649 95 
6,462 43 

$66,961 88 



$95 80 $1,767 97 



$33 95 
155 50 
739 59 



181 501 
106 05 1 



130 25 

161 70 
624 22 

162 20 
676 79 
776 50 



2,612 58 

6,250 61 

12,487 68 

3,239 32 

14,406 87 

17,784 12 



$465 04 $2,427 46 $58,539 01 



$316 41, 



$929 04 
$11 60 



$14,949 07 1 $11 50 



83 42 
38 50 



$437 33 



$80ft 79 
693 12 



$1,399 91 



$401 00 
306 54 

1,246 32 
102 25 

$2,056 11 



$145 00 
312 36' 

407 88 



$5,737 86 
2,650 47 

12,387 17 
2,158 78 



$22,934 28 



$2,027 38 
11,800 00 
7,495 79 



. $865 241 $21,323 17 



RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES. 



Providence Co.. . . 
Newport County.. 
Washington Co. 
Kent County.... 
Bristol County.. 



$4,682 08 

521 69 

1,453 32 

301 17 

426 24 



159,853 52 

9,674 65 

11,614 78 

8,180 67 

3,671 21 



$319,481 31 1 
45,585 151 
13,186 96 
11,029 96 
14,949 07 



$99,924 61 

1,952 08 

29,391 45 

929 04 

11 50 



Tot a ls $7,284 50 $92,994 73 $404,232 45 $132,208 68 $13,867 71 $23,807 46 ,$674,395 52 



$3,372 70 1 $17,422 96 $504,637 18 



8,192 73 
465 04 
437 33 

1,399 91 



1,036 68 

2,427 46 

2,056 11 

866 24 



66,961 88 
68,639 01 
22,934 28 
21,323 17 



^ City or town a ppropriation for sites, buildings, etc. 
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TABLE v.— PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

ScTiool Tear ending April SO, 1883. 



TOWNS. 



Providence Co. 

Burrillville 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

Kaat Providence.. 

Foster 

Glocester 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

North Providence. 
North Bmithfield.. 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Scituatc 

Smithfield 

♦Woonsocket 



EXPENDITURES. 



PERMANENT. 



Sites, 
Buildings 
and Furni- 
ture. 



$474 06 

6,700 00 

436 74 

6,492 17 



Libraries 
and Ap- 
paratus. 



Day 

Schools. 



279 52 

37 00 

2,993 23 

19 25 

315 22' 

30,574 53, 

55,446 94! 

160 96 1 

136 87' 

912 48 1 



$98 10 


201 16 


292 66 


135 95 


21 15 


79 84 


59 25 


303 32 


12 00 


1 90 


204 20 


210 54 


20 95 



Evening 
Schools. 



-I- 



1,600 36 



Totals $104,978 97, $3,241 38 



Newport Co. 

Jamestown 

Little Compton.., 

Middletowu 

Newport 

New Shoreham... 

Portsmouth 

Tiverton , 



$7,272 02 

6,870 45 

10,272 39 

10,969 52' 

2.770 32 
3,180 52 
6,914 69 I 

19,528 22' 
2,265 90 
4,228 82 

37,802 72 
207,123 17 

4.771 41 
4,020 85 

22,236 43 



$125 00 



School 
Super- 
vision. 



Total. 



$169 50 
100 00 ' 
226 00 
250 00 



330 00 



Totals.. 



Washington Co. 

Charlestown 

Exeter 

Hopkinton 

North Kingstown. 

Richmond 

South Kingstown. 
Westerly 



$2,158 75; 

3,254 46; 

19 35 



4,963 911 



$212 55 

359 24 

30 00 

40 13 

42 42 



$10,396 47 $684 34 



$28 50 

542 35 

3,656 75 



6,322 20 
966 98 



Totals $11,516 78 

Kent County. 

Coventry $18 09 

East Greenwich 

Warwick , 2,01116 

West Greenwich.. ! 



$11 51 
100 94 
118 12 



340 12 



$570 69 



$70 00 



Totals.. 



Bristol County. 

Barrington 

♦Bristol 

Warren 



Totals.. 



$2,029 25 



$226 85 
928 66 
137 68 



$1,293 19 



20 48 
6 75 



$97 23 



$117 40 



$350,227 43 



$519 94 
2,618 99 
2,077 82 
39,994 16 
1,324 65 
4,113 to 
4,284 61 



3,147 39 

13,443 40 

44 00 



$17,089 79 



$1,115 43 



60 00 

250 00 

300 00 

26 00 

100 00 

1,176 00 

3,000 00 

100 00 

260 00 

500 00 



73 u -a 



$6,494 60 $482,032 07 $24,006 21 



$40 00 



2,000 00 
35 00 



$54,933 17 



$1,674 83 

2,430 16 

6,069 74 

5,636 82 

3,069 56 

7,214 15 

12,913 89 



$1,116 43 



$45 00 



60 00 




$5,386 49 

2,583 16 
11,480 621 $145 99 

2,119 53 



$21,668 79 



$1,730 66 

10,326 60 

6,436 94 



$145 99 



$117 40' $18,494 10 



$308 80 



$2,136 00 



$76 00 
50 00 
185 00 
100 00 
26 00 
352 66 
200 00 



$987 66 



$60 00 
30 00 

200 00 
26 00 



$8,013 68 
13,871 61 
11,351 79 
17,847 64 
2,791 47 

3.689 88 

7.690 94 
23,124 77 

2,322 15 
4,646 94 

72,903 84 

279,224 05' 

6,097 32 

4,407 72 

25,249 27 



$120 46 

4,855 72 

8 66 



175 60 

9,673 71 

602 19 



88 91 
8,681 07 



$519 94'. 
2,658 99'. 
4,449 12 . 
46,723 29 . 
1,408 90 . 
4,153 23 . 
9,360 94 . 



$69,264 41 . 



$1,749 83' 

2,520 17 

6,898 03 

9,556 69 

3,094 55 

14,229 12 

14,080 87 



$61,129 26 



$5,533 68 
2,613 15 

13,868 26 
2,161 28 



$352 68 
310 50 



$4,366 33 



$315 00 $24,156 26 . 



|. 



$46 00 
300 00 
175 00 



$520 00 



$2,002 51 

11,655 16 

7,176 82 



$20,733 49 



$17 60 



$17 60 



RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES. 



Providence Co.... 
Newport County.. 
Washington Co... 

Kent County 

Bristol County.... 



$104,978 971 

10,396 47' 

11,516 78, 

2,029 25 

1,293 19 



$3,241 38 
684 34 
670 69 
97 23 
117 40 



$350,227 43 $17,089 79 

54,933 17 " 

38,009 14 
21,568 79 
18,494 10 



1,115 43 

46 00 

146 99 

308 80 



$6,494 60 

2,135 00 

987 65 

316 00 

620 00 



$482,032 07 $24,006 21 

69,264 41 

61,129 26 4,366 33 

24,156 26' 

20,733 49 17 50 



Totals $130,214 66| $4,711 04 $483,232 63,$18,705 01 $10,452 16 $647,315 49 $28,390 04 

'*' Towns which furnish free text-books. 
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TABLE IX.— PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS. 

School Tear ending April SO, 188S, 



TOWNS. 



Providbncib Co. 

BurrillviUe 

Oranston 

Oamberland 

East Providence 

Foster 

Glocester 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

North Providence. . . . . 

North Smlthfield , 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Scitaate 

Smithfield , 

Woonsocket , 



SizB OF Unoradbd Schools. 






Totals.. 



Newport Co. 

Jamestown 

Little Compton 

Middletown 

Newport, 

New Shoreham 

Portsmouth 

Tiverton 



Totals.. 



Washington Co. 

Charlestown 

Szeter 

Hopkinton 

North Kingstown | 

Richmond 

South Kingstown. . . 
Westerly 



Totals.. 



Kbnt County. 

Coventry 

Bast Greenwich. . . . 

Warwick 

West Greenwich... 



Totals. 



Bristol County. 

Barrington 

Bristol 

Warren 



Totals.. 



12 









63 21 



IT 



O O 



12 



13 



si 






AVBRAOB SiZB 

OF Schools. 



05 



47 



80 



39+ 



48 



54 



PQQ 



19 
42 
14 
26 
14 
14 
25 
22 
48 
21 
38 
48 
17 
16 



26 



18 
14 
24 
28 
17 
22 
24 



19— 
19+ 
35 
12 



21 



31 






41 



82 



27 



32 



School 


Propbrty. 


•5 


mi 






|S) 


Jit 


6% 


', «5 


111 


^« 


W*^ 


17 


$23,050 


10 


29,575 


15 


33,375 


13 


52,971 


17 


8,100 


12 


8,225 


15 


23,300 


13 


91,700 


2 


5,000 


11 


11,650 


18 


170,000 


49 


795,765 


19 


14,050 


10 


24,300 


14 


148,656 


236 

1 


$1,439,717 


2 


$1,300 


10 


5,450 


5 


10,300 


10 


128,135 


5 


4,800 


9 


12,700 


13 


12,250 


54 


$174,935 


7 


$2,900 


12 


7,900 


9 


12,025 


15 


29,625 


• 14 


13,610 


^ 22 


25,750 


14 


69,200 


93 


$161,010 


18 


$23,091 


6 


9,350 


18 


34,500 


12 


4,400 


54 


$71,341 


4 


$8,500 


7 


65,000 


5 


29,000 


1 16 


$102,500 



RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES. 



Providence Co 


19 
2 

12 
6 


53 
14 
38 
20 
2 


21 

13 

17 

7 

1 


12 
13 
6 
3 
2 


9 2 

2 2 
5 .... 

3 .... 
3 1.... 


4 
...J.. 

2 


47 
39 

54 


21 
26 
20 
21 
81 


41 
32 
27 
82 
48 


236 
54 
93 
54 
16 


$1,439,717 


Newport County 

Washington Co 

Knnt donntv.. . ... .. 


174,935 

161,010 

71,341 




102,500 






I 






Totals 


89 


127 


59 


36 


22 1 4 


7 


46 


22 


88 


458 


$1,949,503 



Notb.— Size of Schools is based upon the " average number belonging " as found in Table n. 
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TABLE X.— EVENING SCHOOLS. 

8c7wol Tear ending April SO, 188S, 
ATTENDANCE, ETC. 



TOWNS. 



♦Cumberland. 
* Johnston. . . . 

♦Newport 

North Kingstown. 
Pawtucket. .. 
♦Providence. . 

*8cituate 

♦Warren 

Warwick...., 

Totals , 



SOHOOLB. 








Attendance. 








|i 

II 














1 

P 


1 


o. of different 
boys regis- 
tered. 


d'as 


3 

o 


. 6f> 
fl P 

1% 


i 


ggregate • 
number of 
weeks' at- 
tendance. 


525 


<\ 


< 1 


1 }2h 


'A 


H 


<^ 


< 


< II 


1 


9 3-5 


2 


29 


26 


64 


44 


34 


326 


1 


20 


2 


42 


40 


82 


60 


44 


880 


6 


8 2-6 


12 


262 


100 


362 


242 


131 


1,119 


1 


8 


1 


18 


4 


22 


12 


9 


72 


6 


13 


28 


636 


356 


991 


509 


346 


4,551 


10 


19 1-6 


108 


1,120 


641 


1,661 


1,270 


870 


16,593 


1 


8 


1 


9 


6 


15 


12 


11 


88 


2 


11 


3 1 


58 


54 


112 


89 


66 


726 


1 


12 3-6 


2 


41 


17 


68 


52 


25 


315 


28 


14 


169 


2,215 


1,142 


3,357 


2,290 


1,636 


24,670 



II 



12 



11 
9 



12 

7 



NoTB.— Five evenings are reckoned as one week. Number of different teachers employed: 
Males, 73; Females, 100. Total, 173. Aggregate length of schools, 391 4-5 weeks. Towns in which 
pupils who attend day schools are never or very rarely admitted, are marked by a *. 



TABLE XI.— EVENING SCHOOLS. 

School Tear ending April SO, 188S. 
EXPENDITURES. 



TOWNS. 



Cumberland 

Johnston 

INewport 

North Kingstown. 

IPawtucket 

iProvidence 

Scituate 

Warren 

Warwick 



Totals.. 



<1 



48 

200 

64 

40 

900 

4,067 



166 
100 

5,574 



0) 4j rt 

S C (i> 

is 
III 



41 



1,057 

6,207 

40 



7,645 



I 



$88 00 

300 00 

145 00 

41 00 

1,432 00 

5,230 00 



$25 00 



786 93 



187 OOJ 
136 50 



1,057 00 

6,207 00 

34 00 



$7,559 50 1 $8,109 93 



$12 00 

30 00 

183 50 

4 00 

658 39 

2,006 40 

10 00 

121 80 

9 49 



$3,035 58 



s 

o 



$125 00 

330 00 

1,115 43 

45 00 

3,147 39 

13,443 40 

44 00 

308 80 

146 99 



$18,705 01 



Cost of Instruc- 
tion, INCLUDING 
ONLY Teachers' 
Wages. 




Note.— Towns which ftirnish books in part are designated by a f, those furnishing wholly by a J. 
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TABLE XIL— STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Sctiool Tear ending April SO, 1884. 



TOWNS. 



Barrington 

Bristol 

Burrillville 

CharlestowD 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East Greenwich.. 
East Providence . 

Exeter 

Poster 

Giocester 

Hopkinton 

Jamestown 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

Little Compton. . . 

Middletown 

Newport 

New Shoreham. . . 
North Kingstown. 
North Providence. 
North Smithfield.. 

Pawtucket 

Portsmouth 

Providence 

Richmond 

Scituate 

Smithfield 

South Kingstown. 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Warwick 

Westerly 

West Greenwich. . 
Woonsocket 



B 

Tim 



4 

7 
15 

8 
18 
10 
15 

5 

8 
13 
18 
15 
12 

2 
16 
12 
10 

5 
23 

5 
16 

3 
11 

8 

8 
29 
15 
19 
10 
22 
12 

6 

18 
14 
12 

9 



433 




•249 42 
436 49 
935 33 
498 85 

1,122 40 
623 56 
935 33 
311 78 
498 85 
810 62 

1,122 40 
935 83 
748 27 
124 71 
997 69 
748 27 
623 56 
311 78 

1,434 18 
311 78 
997 69 
187 07 
685 91 
498 85 
498 85 

1,808 31 
935 33 

1,184 76 
623 56 

1,371 82 
748 27 
374 13 

1,122 40 
872 98 
748 27 
561 20 



$27,000 00 






$233 82 

1,339 28 

1.889 11 

254 52 

1,014 24 

1,228 89 

1,599 93 

643 19 

1,239 62 

290 55 

283 65 

469 17 

635 53 

101 19 

1.354 62 
3,528 75 

218 49 
221 55 

3.355 49 
237 65 

834 85 
358 78 
770 45 

4,625 78 
399 41 
23,191 00 
439 27 
777 35 
722 16 

1,211 26 
582 63 

835 61 
2,850 29 
1,394 48 

239 96 
4,127 48 



$63,000 00 



III 



$483 24 
1,775 77 
2,324 44 

753 37 
2.136 64 
1,852 45 
2,535 26 

954 97 
1,738 47 
1,101 17 
1,406 05 
1,404 50 
1,383 80 

225 90 
2,352 31 
4,277 02 

842 05 

533 33 
4,789 67 

549 43 
1,832 54 

545 85 
1,456 36 
5.124 63 

898 26 
24,999 31 
1,374 60 
1,962 11 
1.345 72 
2,583 08 
1,330 90 
1,209 74 
3,972 69 
2,267 46 

988 23 
4,688 68 



$90,000 00 



•§8^5 
S'SS 



305 
1,747 
1,812 

332 
1,323 
1,603 
2,087 

839 
1,617 

379 

870 

612 

829 

132 
1,767 
4,608 

285 

289 
4,377 

310 
1,089 

468 
1,009 
6,034 

521 
30,251 

673 
1,014 

942 
1,580 

760 
1,090 
3,718 
1,819 

313 
5,384 



82,179 



Each town receives $62.35 565 per District, and $0:76 661 92 per capita of pop- 
ulation under fifteen years of age. 

State Appropriation for Day Schools. $90,000 00 

*' Evening Schools 2,500 00 

*' School Apparatus 3,000 00 

** State Normal School 9,000 00 

** Mileage for State Normal School 1.500 00 

" *' ** Teachers* Institutes 500 00 
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TABLE XIII.— TOWN APPROPRIATIONS. 

School Tear ending April SO, I884, 



TOWNS. 


Appropriations 

lor public 

schools for year 

1888-84. 


Appropriations 

for public 

schools for year 

1873-74. 


Increase in ten 
years. 


State valuation 
for 1873. 


Town tax 
for public 
schools on 
each $100 
thereof. 


Providbncb Co. 
Bnrrillville 


4$4.000 00 
44,600 00 
47,600 00 

411,260 00 
—1,406 06 
—1,404 60 
44,000 00 

416.760 00 
—1,400 00 
43,00000 
36,000 00 
4193,600 00 
—2,000 00 

42,700 00 

420,000 00 


$3,600 00 
8,600 00 
6,200 00 
6,600 00 
1,678 19 
1,840 00 
6,000 00 

11,000 00 

18,000 00 
3,000 00 
6,600 00 
160,000 00 
2,600 00 
2,600 00 

16,000 00 


$600 00 
1,100 00 
2,300 00 
6,760 00 
t 172 14 
1 435 60 
t 2,000 00 
4,750 00 
X 16,600 00 


$2,761,470 
8,262,477 
6,993,716 
3,790,687 
662,660 
1,192,276 
4,233,898 
8,686,023 
1,029,846 
2,681,116 

17,839,212 

168,647,726 

2,710,328 

2,336,686 

11,497,662 


'til'""- 

125? ;; 

21|| " 
11^ '1 

18J4 " 

113i " 
ViX " 
11^ " 
7^ " 
IIH " 


Cranston 


Cumberland. ........ 


East Providence 

Foster 


Glocester 


Johnston. ........... 


Lincoln.* 

No. Providence 

No. Smithfield 


Pawtucket 


28,600 00 
43,600 00 

t 600 00 
100 00 

6,000 00 


Providence 


Scituate 


Smithfield 


W oonsocket. ........ 




Totals 


4$307,610 65 

—$260 00 
41,740 00 
1,500 00 
36,000 00 
—649 43 
3,300 00 
8,000 00 


$236,718 19 

$260 00 
1,200 00 
2,000 00 
24,000 00 
729 88 
3,600 00 
2,000 00 


$71,792 36 

$540*00" 

J 600 00 
11,000 00 
t 180 45 
: 200 00 
1,000 00 


$242,124,912 

$667,667 
1,276,086 
2,778,150 
29,473,660 
449,083 
2,616,767 
1,783,552 


12^ cts. 
SXcts. 

^f« :: 

12 " 


Nbwpobt Co. 
Jamestown.. 


Little Compton 

Middletown 


Newport. 


New Shoreham 

Ports month 


12J4 II 
16^ " 


Tiverton 




Totals 


-$46,889 48 

4$828 37 
—1,101 17 
—1,383 80 
43,000 00 
1,400 00 
—2,583 08 
—2,267 46 


$33,679 88 

$841 06 
1,196 19 
1,585 73 
2,000 00 
1,648 69 
2,827 88 
2,400 00 


$11,669 66 

t 12 68 
:: 96 02 
X 201 93 
1,000 00 

t 143 69 
: 244 76 
X 132 64 


$39,044,764 

$663,960 
610,768 
1,812,262 
2,886,632 
1,280,820 
6,434,031 
6,440,721 


IIX cts. 
12X cto. 


Washington Co. 
Charlestown 


Bzeter 


Hopkinton 


1?^ ;: 


No. Kingstown 

Richmond.. . ........ 


So. Kingstown 

Westerly 


1^:: 




Totals 


4$12,668 88 

4$2,660 00 

1,200 00 

-1-7,000 00 

41,013 23 


$12,394 49 

$2,500 00 
1,200 00 
6,600 00 
1.026 77 


$109 39 
$60 00 


$18,128,084 

$4,091,617 

1,869,866 

11,002,9C8 

648,120 


7 cts. 


Kent County. 
Coventry .•..•••..... 




Sast Greenwich J .... 


Warwick 


1,600 00 
t 12 64 


West Greenwich 


Totals 


4$11,773 23 

-$1,160 00 

II 49,104 07 

—4,600 00 


$10,226 77 

$800 00 
7,847 48 
4,200 00 


$1,647 46 

$360 00 

1,266 69 

400 00 


$17,512,666 

$1,731,128 
6,293,979 
4,695,146 


694 cts. 

m cts. 


Bristol County. 
Barrington. «... 


Bristol 


Warren* ». 




Totals 


-$14,864 07 


$12,847 48 


$2,006 69 


$11,720,263 


1294 cts. 



RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES. 



Providence Co 

Newport County.... 

Washington Co 

Kent County 

Bristol County 


$307,510 56 
46,339 43 
12,663 88 
11,773 23 
14,854 07 


$235,718 19 
33,679 88 
12,394 49 
10,225 77 
12,847 48 


$71,792 36 

11,659 66 

169 39 

1,647 46 

2,006 69 


$242,124,912 
39,044,754 
18,128,084 
17,612,656 
11,720,253 


1294 cts. 
12^ " 


Totals 


$392,041 16 


$304,866 81 


$87,176 36 


$328,530,669 


12 cts. 



X Decrease. 



4- Denotes increase over appropriation for last year. 
— Denotes decrease from appropriation for last year. 
II Estimated, as Treasurer's return 4oe9 not give 9xa«t Amount of appropriation aside from State 
appropriation. Registry Tax, &c, 
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ABSTRACTS OF SCHOOL REPORTS. 



NAMES OF TOWNS FROM WHOSE REPORTS EXTRACTS ARE TAKEN. 



PAGES. 



Barrington 23, 39, 111 

Bristol 33, 57, 66, 88 

Burrillville 18, 24, 3?, 33, 40, 44, 50, 61, 76, 85, 88, 111, 116 

Charlestown 18, 24, 50, 71, 85 

Coventry 24, 45, 90 

Cranston 18, 22, 25, 71, 76, 90 

Cumberland 19, 25, 34, 40, 61, 72, 77, 91, 111 

East Greenwich 35,54,62,72,86,92,111 

Ea^t Providence 25, 41, 52, 72, 112 

Exeter 20, 35, 45, 54, 77, 92 

Foster 41, 92 

Glocester 23, 86, 93 

Hopkinton 20, 23, 25, 41, 51, 55, 86, 93 

Jamestown • 94 

Johnston.. 21, 23, 25, 41, 54 

Lincoln 26, 62, 73, 94 

Little Compton 32, 42, 51, 62, 94, 112 

Middletown 21, 42, 87, 95 

Newport 26, 36, 45, 52, 56, 57, 63, 66, 73, 77, 87, 95, 112 

New Shoreham 27, 36, 54, 79, 97, 112, 115 

North Kingstown 42, 63, 97, 112 

North Providence 27, 36, 68, 98 

North Smithfield 27, 43, 112, 116 

Pawtucket. 28, 53, 54, 64, 79, 99 
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Portsmouth 73, 87, 101, 116 

Providence 28, 37, 47, 63, 65, 64, 67, 73, 101 

Eichmond 21, 43, 113 

Scituate .21, 75 

Smithfield 30, 43, 70, 79, 103, 116 

South Kingstown.... 22, 30, 32, 37, 44, 61. 76, 80, 87, 104, 113, 117 

Tiverton 31, 106, 117 

Warren 31, 33, 44, 63, 60, 67, 80, 106 

Warwick 31, 38, 57, 67, 107, 113, 117 

Westerly 31, 52, 60, 66, 81, 108, 117 

West Greenwich 108, 114 

Woonsocket 32, 39, 82, 88, 108, 114, 117 
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Abolition of districts, act for 118 

Absenteeism 19, 23, 27, 28, 30, 69, 120 

Accuracy and rapidity, how gained 99 

Algebra 82 

Apparatus 18, 60, 125, 134 

use of 18, 19, 20, 21 

Appropriations 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 30, 124, 128, 134, 135 

Arithmetic 60, 78. 79, 89, 97, 100, 110, 114 

Attendance 19, 22, 23, 28, 29, 33, 120, 122, 128, 133 

" evils of irregular 23, 24, 27, 30, 31 

" reward for punctual 25, 31 

Beautifying school premises 73, 75 

Blackboards 18, 19, 20, 21 

Botany 83 

Catholic schools, attendance at 120 

Census school, revelations of 24, 25, 30, 31, 120 

" ** truant officers should take 27 

Charts 20 

Classical education 60, 84 

Classification 89 

Colleges 48, 59, 123, 130 

Comparisons 33, 128, 130 

Compositions 20, 80 

Compulsory education 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32 

Condition of schools 32 
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Cooperation 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 117 

Corporal punishment 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39 

Cost of instruction 126, 128, 133 

Course of studies 59, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81 

'' '' '' defect in... 60 

Cramming 103 

Crime 24, 25, 27, 29, 48 

Criticisms 34, 40, 42, 43, 48, 74, 86, 109, 110, 114 

Cruelty to children, association to prevent 49 

Cyclopaedias 20 

Desks 72 

Dictionaries 19, 111 

Discipline 33, 59, 90, 107, 109 

Dismissals ...28,32,34 

Districts, joint 122 

Drawing 53, 77, 79, 112 

Drill. 107 

Dull scholars, treatment of 92, 93 

Duties of parents and citizens 24, 35, 39 

Dwight school, Boston 46 

Education 44 

*^ advantages of 44, 45, 46, 50 

" and knowledge, difference between. 49, 103 

" classical 60, 84 

'' compulsory 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32 

** industrial 45, 46, 47, 49 

" of teachers. 123, 130 

'' practical 60, 81, 84, 97 

Educational literature 94, 105 

" meetings 50 

Electives not desirable 85 

Evening schools 52, 125, 133, 134 

Examinations of pupils 55, 56, 57 

'' teachers 57, 105, 108 
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Exhibitions, argument for 40 

Expenditures 22, 125, 126, 128, 133 

Experiment in manual training 46 

Female teachers 96, 126 

Fiction 65 

French 84 

Geographical aids ^ 20 

Geography 79, 80, 88, 114 

Globes 20 

Gradation 55, 56, 57, 122 

Grammar 80, 88, 97, 113 

'' schools 106 

Greek. 84 

Health of children, how taken care of 61, 63, 64, 65 

Higher branches 82 

*^ " restrictions upon study of. 79 

High schools 33, 39, 56, 57, 82, 96, 123, 126, 130 

History. 77, 88, 112, 114 

Home, influence of. 36, 37, 43, 47 

Illiteracy 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 45 

Industrial education 45, 46, 47, 49 

Industry 36 

Inspectors medical 65 

Institutes 50, 51, 134 

Joint districts 122 

Kindergarten 66 

Labor 47, 48 

Language 76, 78 

Latin 82, 84 

Length of schools 22, 23, 122, 128, 133 
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Libraries, free 54 

school 20, 55, 125 

List of books, Newport 78 

Male teachers 96, 126 

Manners 90, 105 

Manual training 45, 46 

Maps 20 

Meetings educational 50 

Memorizing i 80 

Methods of teaching 18, 19, 21, 34, 35, 37, 67, 76, 82, 88 

Morals 33, 42, 45, 63, 90, 92, 94, 101, 103, 105, 106 

Moral science 83 

Names of school officers and teachers 3, 138 

Natural philosophy 83 

Neatness 72, 73 

Normal training 94, 95, 96, 97, 99, 123, 130 

Officers, school, names of ... .3 

Parents, duties of 24, 27, 30, 34 

'' responsibility of 26, 33 

Penmanship 67, 78, 97 

Pestalozzi 18 

Physiology 62, 77, 81 

Political economy 82 

Practical education 60, 81, 84, 97 

Primary schools 19, 34, 66, 82, 107 

Promotions 55, 56, 109 

Pupils, rules and regulations for 69, 70 

Readers and reading, supplementary. .19, 78, 80, 89, 91, 112, 113, 114 

Reading 65, 67, 78, 81, 83, 92, 114 

** room 55 

8, abolishment of 62, 63, 87 
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Eecitations, regulations for 34, 37 

ReenroUments 122 

Registers, uniformity in 50 

Reports, school 86 

Report special, on school accommodations of Providence 73 

Reviews 78, 102 

Revision of course of study 77, 80, 81 

Rogers High School 56 

** ** " decennial of 57 

Rules and regulations 36, 68, 106 

School government, nature of 38 

School houses , 40, 71 

*" " care of 69 

^^ ^' demand for more 23 

" " expenditure for 125 

*^ " new, description of 71, 75 

" " special report on 73 

" value of 132 

School normal, appi'opriation for 134 

Schools, catholic 120 

evening .^ 52, 125, 133, 134 

graded ' 122, 132 

^^ grammar 106 

high 33, 39, 56, 57, 82, 96 

length of 22, 23, 122, 128 

'' primary. . . : 19, 34, 66, 82, 107 

size of 29, 64, 66, 67, 107 

ungraded 57, 79, 107, 122, 132 

Sciences natural 60 

Select schools, attendance at 120 

Self confidence, need and manner of developing 91 

Sessions, length of 57 

Sewing, instruction in 46, 49 

Shade trees 71 

19 
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Singing 69, 80 

Size of schools 29, 64, 66,67, 107, 132 

Spelling 77, 78 

Statistical tables 119 

Statistics 28, 120 

Studies 76, 110 

'' course of 69, 60, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81 

" practical 81, 84 

Suffrage, intelligent, how secured 44 

Superintendents, election of 85, 88 

'' names of 138 

salary of \ 86, 87, 138 

Supervision 85, 125 

Supplementary readers tod reading. .19, 78, 80, 89, 91, 112, 113, 114 

Suspensions 36, 68 

System, school, of Providence 74 

Tardiness 27, 28, 41 

Taxation 23, 124, 135 

Teachers 88 

" aids for 54 

" annoyances of .89 

" causes of failures of 33, 34, 37, 41, 42, 49, 91, 93, 106 

'' changes of 37, 88, 90, 91, 93, 94, 101, 108 

" education of 123, 130 

" female 96, 126 

" for evening schools 53 

" influence of 31, 36, 37, 67, 90 

" male 96, 126 

" names of .' 3 

'' normal 94, 95, 96, 97, 105, 123, 130 

" primary , 67, 99, 107 

" qualifications of 33, 38, 39, 72, 90, 92, 96, 98 

*^ rules for 68, 70 

" selection of , ... 95, 96, 98, 104, 108, 115, 116 
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Teachers, statistics in regard to. 123, 130 

'* success of 92, 95 

'' training department for 95 

'' ^8e of apparatus by 18, 19, 20, 21 

" wages of 22, 88, 90, 93, 95, 104, 108, 126, 128, 130, 133 

Teaching and knowledge 93 

Temperance 62, 111 

Text-books 52, 53, 69, 76, 88, 89, 98, 106, 111 

'' '' change of 19, 111, 112 

" " free 125 

" " list of 136 

Town and district systems 115, 123 

Truancy 23, 27, 30, 32 

Truant law 24, 25, 26, ^9, 31, 32 

" oflBcer 26 

Trustees 21, 22, 30, 41, 42, 86, 95, 116 

Ungraded schools 79, 107, 132 

'* " reasons for abolishing 57 

Uniformity in text-books 112, 113 

Vaccination 61 

Valuation 135 

Ventilation 72, 75 

Visits, allowance of time for 104, 108 

'' value of 39, 40, 41, 43, 44 

Wages of teachers. . . .22, 88, 90, 93, 95, 104, 108, 126, 128, 130, 133 

Whispering 37, 68, 72 

Words, meaning and pronunciation of 19 

Writing 67, 78, 97 
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